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Mr Dran Faieny, 


To a posthumous W 
of the Sermons of our common Friend, 
undertaken at the request of the Person 
who was most dear to him, and who has 

a just claim to every mark of our res- 
pectful attention, as well as tender sym- 
pathy, permit me to prefix a short 
address to you. I am not ignorant, that 
the Opinions, which are, with the confi- 
dence of conviction, but always with 
che charity of the christian, advanced 

in the following compositions, have 
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long been the theme of obloquy and 
abuse. To defend them, or to state 
the few instances, in which I may 
entertain doubts respecting their foun- 
dation, is no part of the present 
undertaking. The only responsibility 
which I take upon myself is, that they 
are the opinions which were maintain- 

ed by our friend. Under the sanction 
of your name—a name which, I trust, 
will ever be dear to Science, to Liberty, 
and to Religion, these discourses are 
ushered into the world. I am sensible of 

the numerous disadvantages under which 
they appear. But although they were 
composed at an early period of life, and 
many of them on the evening preceding 
their delivery, and although they have 
been printed from the original manu- 
ſcripts, partly in short-hand, and without 
the corrections of their author; yet such 


is the intrinsic merit which they possess, 
that I think I may venture to commit 
them, not to the candour, but to the 
justice of mankind. | | 
Friendship, with the wise and the 
good, constitutes the sweetest ingredient 
in the cup of earthly felicity. I look 
back with peculiar satisfaction, on the 
hours which I have passed with you, 
and the lamented author of the fol- 
lowing sermons. I feel an anxious 
wish, that our names may go down 
the stream of time together. As the 
most durable memorial, therefore, which 
it will be in my power to leave to 
the world of our common friendship, I 
avail myself of the opportunity of dedi- 
_ cating these discourses to you. The 
views which the christian religionexhibits 
of a future, and a happier state of ex- 
istence, for which I am convinced there 


PEDICATION. 
is the firmest foundation, are in the 
highest degree, consolatory and cheering. 
Our friendship is not dissolved by death; 
the intercourses of it only, are suspended 
for a time. That union of minds which 
has virtue for its basis, shall continue for 
ever. With the united sentiments of, 
High Respect, | 
True Gratitude, and 
Fervent Esteem, 
I am, | 
My DAR FRIEND, 
Your ever faithful 


JOHN PRIOR ESTLIN. 


Bu1sroL, March 10, 1798. 
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PREFACE. 


The following concise account of the 
Author of the two volumes of Sermons 
which are here presented to the public, 
it 18 presumed will not be unacceptable 


, to their readers. 


The Reverend David Jardine was 
born i in the year 1766. His father was 
minister of a society of Protestant Dissen- 
ters, and tutor of an academy founded 
for the education of young men for the 
ministry, at Abergavenny in Monmouth- 
Shire. His mother was daughter of the 
Rev. Lewis Jones, a Dissenting minister 
at Bridgend j in Glamorganshire. = 
Both his parents, and indeed all with 
whom he was connected in very early | 
life, were distinguished for their attach- 
ment to calvinistic opinions in religion. 
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The first part of his education, Mr. Jar- 
dine received from his father and the 
Rev. Dr. Davies, who was associated 
with his father in the instruction of youth 
at Abergavenny. When it was deter- 
mined that he should be educated for the 
ministry, he was sent to the academy at 
Homerton. At this place he applied 
himself to the study of theology with 
greater intenseness than is common in 
persons of his age; and the result of his 
investigation of the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, was a total change of his religious 
opinions, and an increasing bias towards 
the system of Dr. Priestley. This cir- 
cumstance having rendered him obnox- 
ious to the conductors of the seminary 
at Homerton, he removed to Daventry, 
and finished his academical studies under . 
the direction of the Rev. Thomas Bel- 

sham. In the year 1789, he accepted 
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an invitation from a society of Dis. 
senters at Warwick, to become their 
paſtor. The respect which he met with 
from this judicious and affectionate con- 
gregation, would probably have secured 
his longer continuance with them, if his 
wish to settle in the neighbourhood of 
his brother, Dr. Lewis Jardine, who at 
that time resided in Bristol, but after- 
wards went to America, had not induced 
him to embrace an opportunity of re- 
moving to Bath. This opportunity 
occurred at the close of the same year, 
in consequence of the 1 incapacity for pub- 
lic service, of that distinguished philan- 
thropist, the Rev. Edward Armstrong. 
In December 1790, he received an invi- 
tation from the society of the new 
meeting, as it was then called, in Bir- 
mingham, to be co- pastor with Doctor 
Priestley. The acceptance of this invi- 
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tation, so honourable to him, from a 
principle of affection for his friends in 


Bath and its vicinity, he thought proper 


to decline. In May 1793, he married 


the eldest daughter of the late George 


Webster, Esq. of Hampstead, which 


event left him nothing to wish for in 
human life, but a continuance of his 


felicity. Soon after his marriage, he 
took a small estate at Pickwick, about 
seven miles from Bath, and added to his 


literary employments, those of agricul- 
ture. In this situation, with all the 
means of happiness in his power, and 
with a mind capable of enjoying them, 


he continued, to the lamented period of | 


his dissolution. On the Sunday prece- 


| ding his death, he preached twice, and 


administered the Lord's supper. On 
Friday, March 10, 1797, as he was walk- 


ing in his fields, he was seized with a fit 


Pd 
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of apoplexy ; his servants, who were at 


hand, conveyed him speechless to his 


house, and he expired in the evening of 
the same day. He left behind him a 
son, David, and two daughters, who are 
too young to be sensible of the loss which 
they have sustained, and happily for 
them, while the life of their excellent 
mother is preſerved, they will have no 
reaſon to complain of the want of pa- 
rental attention. | 

The only publications of Mr. Jardine 
are, the declaration at bis ordination ; 
three discourses on the unpurchared love 
of God, in the redemption of the world 
by Jesus Chri it, an argument for chris- _ 
tian benevolence, to which are added, remarks 
on the discourses of the late Dr. Evans, 
on the doftrine of the atonement, and a 
letter to the Rev. David Bogue, of Gosport ; 
and a pamphlet on religious fasts, in answer 
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ee hex. Jehndanplon,cnding 
subjett.  _ 

 Atotal change of the religious ſyſtem, 
in a perſon of an ardent mind, is some- 
times productive of an unfavourable 
effect, on both the temper and the judg - 

ment. In conſequence of the mental 

ſhock which this occaſions, we often 
meet with perſons who are more dex- 
terous in attacking than in defending, in | 
pulling down than in building up, in 
diſcovering error, than in perceiving 
truth. Mr. Jardine, however, was a 
ſtriking exception to this rule. He 
knew, not only what to reje&, but alſo 
| what to retain, and what to embrace. In 
him were united a lively imagination, a 
retentive memory, and that moſt valua- 
ble of all the faculties of intelle&, an 
accurate discrimination. Superior not 
only to prejudice, but to thoſe modiſi- 
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' cations of ſelfiſhneſs which inſpire con- 
ceit, contract the mind, and incapacitate 
it for an impartial deciſion, he embraced 
his ſyſtem with ardor, and adhered to it 
with conſtancy. The confidence of 
unbelievers led him, a few years before 
his death, to doubt whether, in ſtudying | 
the evidences of natural and revealed: 
religion, he had overlooked any material 
objection or had allowed the due weight 
to the arguments in the opposite scale. 
He determined, therefore, to review this 
subject, and to examine whether he had 

been led by any bias, imperceptible at 
the time, to form a precipitate opinion. 
The result of this further inquiry was, 
the fullest conviction of the truth of 
revealed religion, and the confirmation 
of his belief in that scheme of christianity 
which he had adopted. With a high 
opinion of the talents and integrity of 
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| many unbelievers, and with perſect can- 
dour towards all, he thought that every 
motive to virtue which they could SUg- 
gest, and every source of enjoyment 
which they could propose, were inclu- 
ded in christianity, properly understood. 
The additional motives to virtue, and 
the additional sources of enjoyment 
which he considered as peculiar to chris- 
tianity, are exhibited in the clearest man- 
ner, in the following discourses. It i is 
only e further to observe, 
that they are, in all respects, a faithful i 
mirror of the Man. 
The writer of this preface cannot © con- 
clude it without acknowledging with 
thankfulness, the assistance which hie 
has received in printing these sermons, 
from the particular friend of the late Mr. 
See and himself, Mr. n Danvers. 


J. F. E. 
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ON TRUE AND FALSE WORSHIP. 


. " 


JohN lv. 22. 


Je worship ye know not what. 


By worship is to, be understood in general 
the expression of devout affections to the 
divinity. This homage to a superior power 
has been commonly paid in some form or 
other, by men of different ages and coun- 
tries. The practice may not, perhaps, have 
been strictly universal; but the exceptions 
to it are so few, that we may fairly con- 
sider it as general among mankind. This is 


a striking fact, for which the philosopher is 
ealled upon to account. If there be no 
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: Intelligent power above us who has given 


to his creatures proofs of his wisdom and 
benevolence, but if every thing has assumed 


its present form in a fortuifous manner, how 
comes it to pass that the mistake has been so 


current in the world? Surely chance must 


have produced an excellent counterfeit of 


intelligence, that it should have passed for 


sterling through a period of four thousand years, 
among nations rude and learned, savage and 
civilized, in the vicinity of each other, and at 


the remotest distance. One would imagine 


that the doctrine of an intelligent creator and 


governor of the world, was rather a simple 
dictate of reason than of vulgar prejudice. 
Prejudice is inſinitely various; — the first notions 
of the understanding are more uniſorm. But 
in this instance, the verdict of our species 


bas been remarkably consistent; which we 


find not to have been the case in common with 
those mistakes and absurdities to which the 
buman understanding is subject. It seems 


fair therefore to — that the first appear- 
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ances of nature are calculated to lead mankind 
to the belief of some superior intelligence, as 


the author of the universe. But are these first 


appearances deceitful? Do they mislead the 


understandings of mankind? Will farther inves- 


tigation disprove the first instructions of nature? 
Iapprehend not. Some individuals, of abstracted 


minds, lost in the mazes of their own specu- 


lations, may fancy that they have detected 
nature in putting a cheat upon the general 
reason of mankind; but the plain and unso—-— 


pbisticated judgments of men will not be likely 


to make 80 improbable a decision. 

While men in general have concurred in 
the belief that some intelligent power super- 
intends the world, they have differed endlessly 
in their farther apprehensions on this subject; 


and this difference has been governed by their 


state of knowledge and civilization. Their 


notions have been, at one period, crude and 


vulgar; at another, more just and philosophical. 


They probably, in the earliest state of society, 


" Wh | On true and false Warship ; 


= | | considered those grand and luminous bodies 
| _ which adorn the heavens and benefit the earth, 
10 5 as the beings to whose power they were subject, 


and by whose wisdom they were governed. 


Mil | Afterwards arose the worship of heroes.— 
| lj These men frequently claimed the dignity. of 
1 a Celestial descent; the claim was allowed to 

Wilt them while living, and they thus secured to 
themselves divine honours aſter their death. 
—: | * Thus each nation had its particular Gods, 
0h! whose province it was considered to be, to 
superintend those parts of the earth, of which 


they were formerly the inhabitants. Mankind : 


in the heathen world, were very tolerant to 
each other upon this subject; they allowed to 
their neighbours the liberty which they claimed 


10 | for themselves, and accommodated themselves 
1 to the worship of the Gods of those countries 
in which they sojourned. Es 

IT The words of our text, ye worship ye know 


lit | 1 not what, were addressed by our Lord to a 
I + - - woman of Samaria, The Samaritans enjoyed, 
In common with the Jews, many adyantages 
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above the 1 nations of the cath They 


were favoured with a divine revelation, by 
which they were instructed in the true doctrine 
respecting the origin and government of the 


world. They were acquainted with the God 


of Abraham, the King of Kings, and the Lord 
of Lords. But we learn in the reign. of 


Hoshea, one of the Samaritan Kings, that 


Shalmaneser the King of Assyria, besieged and 
took Samaria, and carried away the inhabitants 
captives into his own country. The Samari- 


tans soon learnt the idolatry of the Assyrians, 


and forgot Jehovah their God. Samaria 


being thus depopulated, the Assyrian King 


zent thither to inhabit that fertile country 


colonies of his own subjects; © men from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from other ; 
places, and settled them in the cities of Sama- 


ria, instead of the children of Israel. And 


they possessed Samaria and dwelt in its cities,” 


But the nations whom he had transplanted 


knew not the manner of the God of the land. 
AS. 


16 6 On trut and false Morsbip. ; 
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To remedy this inconvenience, the King sent 
over one of the jewish priests to instruct the 
new inhabitants of Samaria in the manner of 
the God of the land. This priest taught them 

| how they should fear Jehovah. And these 
nations learned to fear Jehovah ; but they also 
made Gods of their own, and served graven 
images: thus ignorantly joining jewish Uni- 
tarianism with pagan Idolatry. This gross 


compound prevailed in Samaria for many ages; | 
at length however they erected a Temple on 
Mount Gerizim, 'to the honour of the God of 
Abraham, in opposition to the jewish Temple 

10 at Jerusalem.“ But we find in many instances 

| ll that their religion accommodated itself to their 


temporal interest. At one period when their 


country was in prosperity, they zealously 
avowed themselves the children of Abraham, 


l and the worshippers of Jehovah ; at another | 
19 period, when threatened by their heathen 


————_ 
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kin they - pleaded their Median and 


Persian origin, and joined m the worship of 


idols. A remarkable example of this nature 
happened in the reign of the Syrian King 


Antiochus Epiphanes. 85 The Jews suffered 2 


severe persecution from this Monarch on 
account of their religion. Tbe Samaritans 


fearing lest they should be involved in the 


same troubles, addressed a petition to the 


King, in which they fully proved the insta- 


bility of their religious principles. They stated 
that their ancestors had, from certain political 


motives, observed the Sabbaths, andother jewish 
rites; had erected a temple on Mount Gerizim, 
like that in Jerusalem, and sacrificed in it like 


the Jews, to a God without a name: they 
acknowledged, that they had proceeded in the 
same manner with their forefathers, yet main- 
tained, that they were not of the jewish nation, 
or in the least related 'to them, but that they 
were of heathen origin, and were willing to 
comply with the religious rites of the Greeks, 
as the King had commanded. And they farther 
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petitioned, that their temple, which had hitherto | 


been dedicated to no particular deity, might be 


made the temple of the Grecian Jupiter.*. 

_ This circumstance, so disgraceful to the cha- 
racter of the Samaritans, was not to be soon 
forgotten by the malice of their jewish neigh- 
bours. The event had taken place scarcely 


more than two centuries before the conversation 


of Jesus with the woman of Samaria; and to 


it possibly be alluded, as well as to their more 
ancient history, when he said © ye worship ye 


know not what.“ This charge against the 
Samaritans may probably be applied with equal 
propriety to the votaries of other religions. 

In particular, it will apply to any who ascribe 
divine honours to other beings in connection with 
God. This we find to have been the case with 
the early Samaritans. They feared, that is, they 

worshipped Jehovah, and yet they served their 

graven Images. The same has been the mistake 
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with the disciples of that religion which has 


usurped the christian name. The language of 
revelation is, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy | 


God, and him only shalt thou serve. But the 
history of what is called the Christian Church 


will prove that Idolatry had never been more 


gross than among the professed followers of 


Jesus. Mary, the mother of our Lord, has been 


elevated to the very throne of the Divinity; and 


the meek and virtuous son of Mary, the humble 


worshipper of his God and Father, has received 
the highest divine honours; a cireumstance, 


5 which if he be acquainted with human affairs, 


must meet with the disapprobation of one who 
refused to be called good, since there was one 
only good, that is God, and who referred all his 
powers and all his miracles to the energy of his 
Creator. To all such, it may be said,“ ye wor- | 


ship ye know not what.” Ye know not the 
inability of these created, these dependent beings, 


to assist you, or you would not ascribe to them 


the honours due only to the great Supreme. 
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Again, the language is W to those 
who worship God, as in any respect, a Being whose 


regards are partial or local. This conception 
the Samaritans: had been accustomed to form 


of 'the God of Abraham. They originally 
viewed him as nothing better than some petty 


God of that particular country ; and though 
they afterwards came to. acknowledge him as 
the maker of heaven and earth, yet they still 


retained many narrow and unworthy notions 
concerning him. Similar is the mistake of all 
those who would circumscribe the regards of the 


Great Supreme, —who would view him merely 
as the Christian's God, instead of the Father 
of the families of the whole earth. —who would 
represent him as the partial friend of a few 


favourites arbitrarily selected, without a regard 
to their moral qualities, while the mass of man- 


kind were to be strangers to his mercy. To 
such it may be said, ye know not what ye are 


worshipping. The object to whom you pay 


your devotions, you address by the name of 


Jehovah, the creator and governor of the uni- 
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- verse ; but the qualities you ascribe to him are 


not applicable to his infinitely perfect mind. 
You seem to be worshipping under his venerable 
name, some petty divinity, the creature of your 
own imaginations, of no a pi than the 


vulgar deities of the heathen world. 


Farther, his language of Jesus will oth a 
who have no clear ideas of the object of their 


worship. 1 t is true, © God is great and we know 


him not; his greatness is unsearchable.“ The 
infinity of Jehovah is incomprehensible by 
created minds. Such knowledge is too wonderſul 


for us, we cannot attain unto it. But though 


we cannot find out the Almighty to perfection, 
it does not follow that we should content our- 


selves with such conceptions of him as are 


contradictory to the dictates of our reason. This 
would indeed be a gross and dangerous abuse of 


the term incomprehensibility. It is from this 
mistake, we have been told, that it is our duty 


to suppress the suggestions of reason on the 


subjects of religion, and that such contradictions 


have been maintained with respect to it, as 


* 
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would not have received a patient hearing upon 
any other subject. It is an abuse of language, 
and of reason, to confound what is incompre- 
hensible and may be true, with what is absurd 
and must consequently be false. A subject 
which may be too large for my mind to manage, 
may still be the object of my belief; but a 
doctrine which contains in it plain contradic- 

tions, I must, as a reasonable being reject, as 
incapable of proof by any evidence whatever. 
These remarks will apply to any who may use 
contradictory language, and entertain contra- 
dictory ideas in their worship of the supreme 
being; — to those who speak of the divinity as 
one and yet many; —who represent God as 
good, and the author of all goodness, and yet 
maintain that he requires to be moved externally 
to manifest his goodness; who consider us to 
be divinely taught to forgive our enemies, and 
yet say that the God who has thus instructed 
us, and whose example we are to imitate, cannot 
and will not forgive, without a full compensa- 


tion ;—who worship God as the Creator and 
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Governor of all things, and who yet will ascribe 
whatever they cannot reconcile with their ideas 


of the divine character, to some other, to some 
malevolent cause. To all such it may be fairly 
said, © ye worship ye know not what.” —Your 
notions of the supreme being are unintelligible 
and contradictory. Lou ascribe to him proper- 


ties, and then deny them.—You speak of him 
as possessed of such attributes as should call forth 


the warmest affections towards him, and after- 
wards proceed to check the exercise of these 
affections my representations altogether incon- 


5 sistent. 


In a word, the charge hich our Lord brought | 


against the worship of the Samaritans, will 


apply to all those who do not study to gain 
from nature, from providence, and from revela- 
tion, satisfactory notions of the character of 
their supreme Governor. These are the sources 
from which we are to derive our knowledge of 


God, and from these we shall be likely to gain 


very satisfactory notions of his perfections.— 


But were men to Seck for their ideas of God 
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Hh. only from hence, blew few of those forms of 


religion would remain, which are professed by 
the inhabitants of the world! Thousands would 
discover the absurdity of their former belief, and 


that they had been A I knew not 


what. 

I shall now vi to state a few of the 
disadvantages of this ignorant worship. 

It may fairly be insisted upon as one disad- 
vantage, that it is inconsisteni with, and unwor- - 
thy of, our reatonable nature. “ There is a 
Spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty has given him understanding.”— 
Rationality is the distinctive character, the 
principal specific peculiarity of a human being. 
It is this which dignifies our species, which raises 
us to a rank superior to the cattle of the field, 
and qualifies and authorizes us to exercise 


dominion over the lower orders of created beings. 
If we lose our reason, we lose our dignity, and 


sink even beneath the brute creation. They 


have more numerous and more valuable instincts 


than man; . were it not for our _— | 
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would raise them to a consequence far greater 
than any to which we could pretend. Ration- 
ality then being the charter of our privileges, 
as men, and the quality which adorns and 
ennobles our nature, since it gives to our heads 
an ornament of grace, and compasses us with 
a crown of glory, it behoves us to cultivate it 
with the greatest care, with the most con- 
stant assiduity. Reason ſhould direct us in 
our couduct in life, in our intercourse with 
other beings, and surely ought not to be 
abandoned in our religious concerns, in our 
regards to the creator and governor of the 
universe. In our connections with our fellow- 
creatures, some we treat with distance, others 
with familiarity ; some with contempt, others 
with reverence ; some with disapprobation, 
others with affection. That man has well em- 
ployed his understanding, who has learnt the 
characters of those with whom he associates, 
and who treats them agreeably to the merit or 
demerit of the qualities they possess. But how 
ignorant, how unreasonable the man, who 
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behaves with indiscriminate respect to the ideot, 


and to the philosopher, —who shews similar 
affection io the most unamiable, and to the 
most lovely of his kind, —who behaves with 


equal familiarity to the honest man and to the 


| villain! Is it the part of wisdom to discriminate 
characters in common life, and to govern our 
conduct in all respects by our judgment; and 
are we not to use our understandings to judge 
of the character of the God we worship? By 
worship, as I have already observed, we are 
to understand the expression of devout affections 
to the divinity. Is it reasonable that we should 
feel, or express affections for a character, of 


which we have no satisfactory knowledge? If 
I express reverence of the supreme being, I 


should be assured that he is possessed of such 


qualities as call upon me to revere him; other- 
wise, the language which I use will be mere 
unmeaning jargon, like the sounding brass, or 
the tinkling cymbal. If in my addresses to the 
supreme being I say that I love him, to justify 
this language, I should be satisfied that his 
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character is amiable, otherwise I am using 
words which do not accord with the feelings of 
my heart. It requires no very extenſive 
acquaintance with the history of the religious 
world, to know that some men who speak in terms 
of veneration and love of the almighty, entertain 
such notions concerning him, as make them 
secretly to dread him as an inexorable tyrant. 
How mean, how unworthy of a reazohable 
being is such adulatory language:!—To what 
an abject state must that man be reduced, who 
can submit habitually to compliment a being 
with the ascription of the highest honours, when 
he knows not whether that being is justly 
entitled to his veneration. | 
Again, To worship God. without some clear 
conceptions of his character, is not likely to be 
Productive of any good moral effetts upon our 
The only satisſactory answer, as it appears 
to me, to the question © why do you worship 
God ?” is this, that the practice is admirably 
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well qualified. to improve my virtue, and to 
encrease my enjoyments. 1 know of no other 


source whence the practice can derive its 


obligation ; and this is sufficient, though all 
other arguments lose their force. But how am 
I likely by worshipping God to encrease my 


virtue? It is easy to perceive how the effect 


takes place. If I contemplate him as a pure, 
and holy being, so that the very heavens are 
not clean in his sight; I shall feel a full 
conviction that I cannot be the object of 
his complacency, while my soul and my 


conduct are stained with vice.—Again, If I 
worship him as a benevolent being; if I see 


the marks of his goodness in the works of 


nature, in his dispensations to his human 


offspring; if I discover reason to view him 


as compassionate to the sorrowful, as merciful 


to the penitent, and ready to embrace the 
most hardened rebel against his government, 


on a return to the path of virtue, I shall 


feel encouraged to abandon my vicious habits. 
A firm faith i in his mercy, will be the strongest 
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motive to repentance; and this view of his 
amiable character, will inspire me with a love 
of benevolence. Associating the innate beauty 
of benevolence with the absolute, the unrivalled 

perfection of the great being who possesses it, 
shall feel an ambition to be like him, and shall 
thus © be changed into the same image from 
glory to glory.” I shall endeavour to cultivate 
benevolent affections and to practise all good 
actions. I shall love all my fellow-creatures. I 
shall suppress those malignant passions which 
have disturbed society, as well as my own bosom. 
I shall forgive my enemies, and imitate the 
divine example, by endeavovring to overcome 
evil with good. This is the natural effect of 
that religious worship which results from 
a satisfactory acquaintance with the divine 
character. Happy indeed is this effect, and 
such as should powerfully recommend the cause 
of it to our regard. But will similar effects be 
produced upon those who worship they know 
not what ?” I apprehend not. Nor canl perceive 
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what reasonable ends those persons can pro- 
pose to themselves by the practice. If they 
entertain vague, or indistinct, or contradictory 
notions of the divinity, and of his attributes, so 
far as these notions prevail, there is nothing 
upon which the eye of the understanding can 
fix, as the object of admiration and love. 
There is nothing to interest the affecdions, 
and to captivate the heart. There is nothing 
which can impel or attract to virtue; nothing 
to produce a hatred of — or a desire of 
imitation. 

' Farther, this coma worship can Rovi uni 
| . eHfect upon our happiness. 
The tendency to encrease our enjoyment, 
I have already stated as one part of the reason 
for the worship of the divinity. Nothing seems 
better calculated for this purpose. To recollect 
that a wise and benevolent God is the great 
actuating principle of the universe, that he 
smiles in the sun which enlightens us, that he 
breathes in the air which refreshes us, that he 
speaks in the melodious notes which transport 
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us; and that the sume universal parent raises 
the clouds and produces the darkness, that he 
from the same principles, loads the atmosphere 
with pestilence, and sends abroad his lightnings, 
tempests, and earthquakes: to understand far- 
ther, that we owe the society of our friends, 


the affection of our relatives, and the instructive 
conversation and writings of the wise and the 
ingenious, to the divine goodness; and that 
from the same cause, proceeds the stroke which 
I | separates us from all we love and honour; and | 
that he by the operation of his providence, 
generated all those qualities in our fellow-men * 
which render them to us less attractive: this 
will increase most largely our pleasurable 
emotions, and alleviate in a very great degree, 
those which are painful. With an assurance 
that God is wise and good, we shall be often 
engaged in the pleasing employment of at- 


tempting to reconcile the events which we 
term evil, with the perfections of their almighty 
author. The attempt will be frequently suc- 
cessful; and we shall learn with respect to 
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events, the reason and tendency of which we 
cannot understand, to be cheerful in the 
conviction that they are skilfully appointed 


and directed, to answer some benevolent 8 


purpose. Thus shall we learn to suppress all 
anxiety with respect to the revolutions to 
which we, our country, and the world are 
subject, and shall be tranquil in the thought 
that the Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 


tay But from. other sources must those | persons 


seek for happiness who © worship they know 


not what.“ There will be no room for com- 


placency in looking abroad into the world, 


and to different events which are taking place, 


especially in such seasons of confusion as the 


present; there will be no foundation for 
confidence that the apparent evils will finally 


be productive of good, nor will it be poſſible 


to avoid numberless painful apprehensions 
of the calamities with which we may be 


individually affected. The general belief in a 


superior power, without a satisfactory ac- 


quaintance with its moral properties, will 
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produce an indistinct, and inexplicable ſeel- 
ing of awe upon the mind, like that of 


children in the dark, or that of the superstitious 


believers in spectres and apparitions. But there 
will be no hope, no love, no joy, no confidence 
in God; no wish to obey the divine com- 


mandments from the consideration that they 


are the commandments of God; and no faith 


in the divine providence of sufficient strength 


to give cheerfulness to the mind amidst the 
most trying vicissitudes of life. + | 
Thus bave I attempted a brief explanation of 
some of the disadvantages ating an ignorant | 


worship. 


Let us enquire, are we in any degree subject 
to these evils? Have we a clear conception of 
the character of the divinity we adore? Are 


we assured of his wisdom, and satisfied with 
respect to his beneyolence ? If we are not, 


let us betake ourselves to the study of nature, 
of providence, and of revelation, that thus we 


may find our reli gious exercises attracting, and 
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urging us to virtue, and at the same time 
inspiring us with a tranquil happiness to which 
we should otherwise be strangers. And when 
we have ourselves become acquainted with 
God, let us be solicitous to extend more clear 
ideas of him among mankind. This was the 
conduct of Jesus. He knew the importance of 
rational worship, and endeavoured to make its 
advantages known to others. He spake freely and 
courageously-i in opposition to the superstitions 
of his countrymen, and suffered not any 
jewish prejudices to prevent him from giving 
even the Samaritans the benefit of his in- 
structions. Let us discover similar zeal in the 
good cause, and bear our testimony to the 
importance of a reasonable worship, to whatever 
reflections we may expose ourselves. 

But beyond all things, let us be careful that 
no zeal lead us to transgress the laws of 
charity. Let us not use any language with res- 
pect to the most ignorant and the most supersti- 
tious worshipper, which is inconsistent with the 
benevolent feelings of christians. It is not our 
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worship which, of itself, recommends us to God. 
Though our religion should in every article be just 
and reasonable, this will give us no respectability 
in the eyes of the great Supreme, unless charity, 
the greatest of all virtues, the object of all 
instrumental duties, be cultivated in our bosoms. 
While we with all our rationality, shall be 
rejected, the most superstitious devotee, the 
most gross idolater, if in practice a disciple of 
him who loved mankind, and went about doing 
good, shall be Mutt accepted by the supreme 
judge. 

To e christians, never fail- 
eth. But whether there be prophecies they 
shall fail, whether there be tongues they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge it shall 
vanisb away. And now abideth faith, hope, 
charity, these three, but the poem. of [on 
is charity. 


SERMON II. 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


* 
1 
* 


Marr. VI. g. 


Ld this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father 
who art in Heaven. 


Anons the Jews it was common for their 
Rabbies to compose collects or forms of prayer, 
for the use of those they taught. Thus did 


John the Baptist for his disciples. This practice 


our great master himself complied with, at the 


request of his followers; who, with that 


humility which our blessed Saviour so warmly | 


recommends, and so strongly inculcates, ap- 
plied to him, as the evangelist Luke informs 
us, saying Lord teach us to pray, as John 
also taught his disciples.“ 
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This prayer is expressive, nervous, and 
concise. It expresses a devout reverence of 
the great supreme, and his perfections, without 
that high- flown complimentary stile with which 


we often hear the Almighty addressed. It de- 


clares the sentiments of adoration, gratitude, 
penitence, supplication, intercession, and con- 
fidence, in plain, simple, and unadorned 
language, such as becomes imperfect creatures 
when addressing the Majesty of Heaven. : 

«* Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed 


be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will be 


done in earth as it is in heaven; give us this 


day our daily bread, and forgive us our debts 


as we forgive our debtors ; lead us not into 


temptation, but deliver us from evil. Amen.” — 
e The prayer itself,“ faith a learned writer, © is 
of | all others the most excellent, and compre- 
hensive, and plain as it is full; it is so short 
that any man may learn it—s0 clear that all 
may understand it—s0 full as to comprehend 


all our wants—and so exact as to instruc us 


what we should be, as well as what wo should 
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ak.“ Tt is saith one of the ancient fathers, 


TR OG of the Gospel.“ The whole of 
this prayer seems to have been selected from 


the liturgies of the Jews, except these words 
« ag we forgive our debtors.” Thus we see that 


our Lord did not so far affect novelty, as to 


reject the compositions of the pious and ju- 
dicious who belonged to other religions. And 
hence some have argued that forms of prayer 


are to be preferred in our public addresses to 


the Almighty; how far they bave e Justly 
I 5hall leave you to consider. | 


The first part of this prayer will as the 
Aa of our present meditation. 


Here we are taught when we approach the 
footstool of the Almighty, to view him, f in we” 
First place, as our Father, 1 
Secondly, as the Father of all nN 
Thirdly, as our Father who is in Heaven. 
We are to contemplate him as bearing the 


name, and sustaining the character of a 


Father. This he does as our Creator. That 


we are to view the Almighty himself as the 
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creator of all thin os, and the immediate author 


of our existence, is the current language of the 


scriptures. | : T 

When we behold the wise and ad | 
formation of our bodies, how admirably well 
adapted for all the purposes of life; when we 
reflect upon our refined intellectual powers, 


which may be employed in meditating upon 
the most delightful subjects, which are 80 


admirably adapted to receive pleasing im- 
pressions from surrounding objects, which 


enable us to enter into the happiness of social 
intercourse :>—when we behold the frame of 


nature, the endless. profusion of animated 


| beings, the grateful vicissitudes of day and 


night, of summer and winter, seed time and 


harvest; the grand and harmonious revolutions 


of the heavenly bodies; the untold numbers, 


the infinite variety, the beautiful appearance 


of distant suns, worlds, and systems, nay of 
| whole clusters of systems :—when we behold 


all these wonderful effects, and are deeply 
affected with these marks of power, wisdom, 
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and goodness, we are taught to attribute all 
the glory to that being who is the objec of 
our prayers, who will not suffer any other 
being to interfere with this n which 1 is due 
only to him. 

Again, When we call n Pather, en 
acknowledge his ever watchful Providence. 
The Almighty as a father, is not only the 
author of our existence, but he performs the 
part of a kind and indulgent father, in providing 
80 richly for our well-being and happiness. 
In him we live, move, and have our being; 
his kind and liberal hand is conſtantly stretched 
forth to supply our wants. He is educating and 
training us up in knowledge and virtue, by the 
various dispensations of his providence. Many 
are the pleasing scenes through which he leads 
us; and when be thinks proper to correct us 
| for our transgressions, or discipline us with a 
view to our improvement, like as à father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them 
that fear him; he knoweth our frame, he 
remembereth ti that we are but dust. 
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Farther, We view God as our F ather, in 
a peculiar manner, in the dispensation of the 
Gospel. will bring saith God, my sons from 
far, and my daughters from the ends of the 
3 earth.“ The apostle Paul also quotes a prophecy 
3 Y (which is not now to be found in the jewish 
IF writings) © I will be a Father unto you, and 
E | ye shall be my sons and daughters saith the 
Lord Almighty.” © As many as received him, 
Y said John, to them gave he the privilege of 
becoming the sons of God.” And the Apostle 
9 Paul informs us, that © as many as are led by the 
YZ spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” Ne 
3 | have received the spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba Father.” Under the jewish dis- 
pensation, the Israelites were in a peculiar 
manner, the children of God. I am a father 
to Israel, and Ephraim is my first-born. But 
under the christian covenant, the divine favour 
is extended without respect of persons, to all 
mankind, and those are called beloved who 
before were not beloved. All who believe the 
gospel are said to be adopted into his fa- 
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mily, and he assumes the near and endearing 


relation of a ſather. He is stiled the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 


family of the earth are named sons. 

Thus it appears that when we address the 
Almighty as our father, we are to view him as 
our Creater, our Preserver, and our Redeemer. 


From this character which he sustains as our 
Father, arise peculiar reasons for reverence, for 


affection, for gratitude, for resemblance, for obe- 
dience, and for confidence. | 
When we approach the great God, we must 


do it with reverence. We must not rush | 


thoughtless and ran to his footstool, 


nor address him with a bold, indecent, and 
loquacious familiarity; but with humility and _ 
the respect due to the author of our existence, 


and the © Father of our Spirits.” 


Again, With filial reverence, must he joined 
| filial aſfection. We must be careful not to 

dishonour him by unworthy ideas of his dispo- 
sitions towards his creatures; not to view him 
# as a gloomy minded, arbitrary, tyrannical 
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Sovereign, who beholds the human race with 


a frowning aspect, and needs some external 


inducements to discover his mercy towards 
them, around whose dreadful throne, light- 
nings perpetual flash, and thunders unceasing 
roar. Let us abhor the blasphemous thought 
of thus encircling the parent of the universe 
with horrors. Rather let us view him as the 
compassionate father of his rational offspring, 
who beholds them with tenderness and affection; 
whose only end in producing them was to make 


them happy, and to bestow upon them the marks 


of his benevolence; who never willingly afflicts 
them, but takes pleasure in their improve- 


ment in virtue, in wisdom, and in happiness. 
From whom, as the fountain of all the benevo- c 
lence in the universe, the dispensations of grace 


to mankind have flowed ; and who will finally 


recover the whole family of his rational crea- 


tures from the bondage of corruption, and 
introduce them into the glorious liberty of the 


zons of God, into everlasting happiness. 


C 
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fs 44 | 
Again, we must approach him with gratttude, 
viewing him as the bountiful author of all that 


we enjoy, seeing God in all creatures, and all 


creatures in God. Let us recount the various 
mercies he has bestowed, and is constantly 
showering around our tents. The stream of 
comfort that has followed us from our infancy, 
which has been daily encreasing, and flowing 
wider and deeper, which has furnished us with 


the many diversified pleasures of sense, of ima- 


gination, of the understanding, of reflection, 
and anticipation, of solitude and society; let us 
trace back to the source from which it springs,. 


the great fountain of all happiness. 

We must also approach him with desires of 
resemblance ; Seeking to be perfect, even as our 
father who is in heaven is perſect; and striving 
to be imitators of God, as dear children. 2 

In a son, you expect to find some traces of 


resemblance to his parent, and you esteem it 

in him a very commendable ambition to strive 

to imitate his excellencies, and to transcribe 
the virtues of his character. Thus it should be 
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with christians: the wisdom, the justice, the 
purity, and the benevolence of our heavenly 
Father, should be the objects of our imitation. 
Striking and suitable is the language of the 
Apostle John ;—© He that committeth sin is 
of the devil, for the devil sinneth from the 
beginning; whosoever is born of God doth 
not commit sin, for his seed remaineth i in him, 
and he cannot sin (that is, he feels a strong 
bias in favour of TOO" because he is born of 
God.” | 

We must ales approach him with a if 
obedience.— Shall we call God our Father, and 
not seek to obey his commands? Shall we claim 
this near relation to him, and expect the advan- 
tages to be derived from it, while we are 
rebellious, disobedient children? © Abraham is 
our Father” exclaimed the Jews. If ye were 
Abraham s children, said Christ, ye would do 
the works of Abraham.“ To this they rejoined, 
% We have one Father even God ;” but replied 
the divine moralist, © He that is of God, 

| 004 
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neh God's words, ye "I them not, N 
fore ye are not of God. 5 

Me may also approach him with en — 
with full assurance that he will be faithful to 


his promises. Let us come boldly, said the 


Apostle to the Hebrews, to the throne of 
grace,' that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need.” Let us rest 
satisfied that our heavenly Father, who knows 


our situation, and who is constantly concerned 


for our happiness, will grant an answer to those 
petitions which are pleasing to him.—“ Ask and 
ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” —© If ye 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your 
children, how much more shall your Father 
who is in heaven, give good things to them who 
ask bim?“ Ignorant and imperfect as we are, 
not acquainted with what is best for us, and 
unable to look into futurity, we are encouraged 
in the most beautiſul manner by Christ, to 
confide in the ever-watchful care of heaven. 


This he does by informing his disciples, 
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that divine providence feeds the fowls of the 
air, and clothes the flowers of the field; by 


assuring them that his heavenly father knows 


that they have need of temporal supports, and 
by advising them to seek principally the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness, fully 
assured all those things will be 2 unto 
them. 

IJ am now to observe, in the Second place, 


that the Almighty is to be addressed as the Father 


of all mankind.” | 

By the expression our Father, we are tough 
that being the offspring of one common parent, 
we should all love one another as brethren. 
We are taught to cherish universal benevolence 
to mankind, seeing that the great Father of the 
world, causes his sun to arise upon the evil and 
the good, and his rain to descend upon the just 


and the unjust. Bowing before the great supreme, 


between whom and us there subsists an infinite 
distance, so that when we presume to address 


| his throne, we are constrained to admire that 
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him ©& Our Father; reflecting upon the awful 


our fancied superiority over our brethren of 


maker of them all. Here the little distinctions 
between prince and beggar, philosopher and 


and creatures of the same creator, we shall be 
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condescension which has led him to promise to 
hear our prayers, and especially that love which 


he has manifested in encouraging us to call 


situation in which we stand, upon the perfection 

of God, and our own imperfection, we are 
naturally led to forget the trifling distinctions 
between us and our fellow-men, to oyerlook 


mankind. At the footstool of the throne of 
God, the rich and the poor meet together ; 
the same great Supreme, being the father and 


savage, are lost. And one would think it 
scarcely possible for the man who has often 
lain prostrate at the ſootstool of divine mercy, 
to treat with contempt any of his brethren of 
the human race, however in the eyes of the 
world, they may be his inferiors. Viewing 
God as the universal parent of the world, and 
ourselves as the children of the same father, 
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restrained from passing any harsh censures 


upon those, whose views of n are different 


from our own. 
I now observe, in the Third place, hat we 


are diredted to address the — as—* Our 
Father who is in heaven.” 

This teaches us, that we (vol bear en 
our minds a sense of the supreme government of 
God. Heaven is represented in the scriptures; 
as the throne of God, where he sits exercising 


an uncontroulable dominion over all creation. 
The Psalmist says, & The Lord's throne is in 


heaven.“ He also saith, The Lord bas pre- 


pared his throne in the heavens, his kingdom 


ruleth over all.” „The heaven, saith Isaiah, 
is my throne, and the earth is my footstool.“ 
We are to view the world under the direction 
and management of God, who rules it by just 
and equitable laws; who enforces these laws 
upon the subjects of his government, by the most 
powerful sanctions of reward and punishment. 


IP what appears to our contrafted minds 
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a . 1 | | 
confusion in the administration of human 
affairs, we are to be satisfied with the thought, 
that very little of the divine plan can fall under 
our observation, and that if we could behold 
the grand scheme in all its parts, and in one 
connected whole, we should find it highly 
worthy of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness. 
This also teaches us the divine immensity. The 
words.should be rendered © Our Father who art 
in the beavens.” This leads us to consider the 
extent of the universe, the number and magni- 
| tude of those peopled worlds and systems that 
come within our observation, which are scattered 
through infinite space; all which the great 5 
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being whom we worship, at first brought into 
existence, and still preserves, upholds, and 
governs. The circumstances of the meanest 
inbabitant of any of the farthest distant, or 
obscure of these worlds, he is intimately 
acquainted with, and for their happiness he 
is careful to provide, We are therefore to 
conclude, that he sees our wants, that he 
knows how to supply them, and that he has in 
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his hand the stores of the universe to bestow ; 
that being acquainted with every thing that 
exists in his universally extended government, 
nothing can arise to counteract his plans, or 
disappoint his designs concerning his creatures. 

Hence we learn in the first place, how 


much we, who are but dust and ashes, are 


favoured, in being permitted to address the 


majesty of heaven, and to converse with him 
under the kind and endearing character of our 
father. Behold what manner of love the 
father hath bestowed upon us, that we should 
be called the sons of God!” When therefore we 
approach him, let us do it with reverence 
of his greatness, with filial aſfection, with 
the warmest gratitude, with desires of resem- 
blance, with obedient hearts, and "with confidence 


in his care concerning us. 


Secondly, God being the common father 
of the world, we learn, that all men should 
love each other as brethren. © Behold how 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to live 
together in unity.” To this pleasant and happy 
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state of society, it is the design of the Gospel to 
exalt us. Let it therefore ever be seen in our 


own character, that we are properly under the 
e of these great dictates of christianity. 
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Plain and striking is the criterion Christ has 
left us, by which to judge of his disciples ; 
ce by this shall all men know that ye are my : 


. 
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disciples, if ye have love one to another.“ 
Thirdly, God our Father having his throne 
in the heavens, let us submit to the disposals ß 
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his government; and never led by our narrow | 
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and contracted views, let us presume to censure 1 


the measures he pursues. His ways are not 


* r 


like our ways, nor his thoughts like our 
thoughts.” 
Fourthly, let us Jigs! in habitual preparation 


for the heavenly world, where God will give 


us many manifest tokens of his presence.— 


Christ informs us, that © in our Father's House 


there are many mansions, and that he is gone 


to prepare a place for us.” By a close attention 


to the improvement of our understandings ; to 


our growth in wisdom, to the refinement of 
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our dispositions, and the regulation of our 

conduct, let us gradually be preparing for the 
inheritance of the saints in light. Finally, hear 

the words of an Apostle, © Be ye blameless 

and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse genera- 

tion ; among whom shine ye as lights in the b 
1 world, holding forth the word of life.” 

4 5 “Now unto God and our wn be glory 
E for ever and ever, Amen.” 
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SERMON III. 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


_ Marr. vr. 9. 


Hallowed be thy Name. 


For, comprehensive, and beautiful is this 


short prayer which our divine Lord and teacher 


delivered to his disciples for their use, and 


which will remain throughout all ages of the 


christian church as a model of true devotion. 
Correcting the false blaze of enthusiasm, all 
irreverent familiarity with the great Supreme, 


and all superstitious fears of his grandeur and 


majesty - affording a pattern of pure, unaffeRed, 


devout sentiments; condensing as it were the 


contents of the christian revelation into so 
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small a compass, as to give us an affecting and 


convincing proof of the simplicity of the 


dispensation of the gospel. The first part of 
this elegantly laconic composition, we have 
already considered Our Father who art in 
heaven.” I shall now proceed to the considera- 
tion of the second clause, —a clause which 


probably may suggest to us some important, 


useful, and instructive thoughts. | 
Hallowed be thy name. To hallow, is an old 
English word, which is now almost grown 


obsolete, except when this prayer is used in 
our deyotional exercises.—lt signifies to vene- 


rate, to consecrate, to sanctify, to set apart 


- 


The name of God, has various meanings in 
the New Testament. It sometimes expresses 


the appellations or titles by which the great 


Supreme is distinguished sometimes his various 
attributes and perfections, and generally what is 


made known to us of him, in his works, in the 


dispensations of his providence, and in his 
word. 
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8 the Lord's Prayer. 
The words of our text, therefore, may be de- 


signed to teach us, in the 


First place, zhat the name of the great 8 
should akways be spoken, and remembered, with 


reverence. They reprove the wanton and 
thoughtless, the profane and impious, the free 
and familiar manner in which the holy and 


venerable name of the Almighty is pronounced. 
How often in the gay and giddy circle is this 


Sacred name, a name which should call to our 
thoughts that grandeur and majesty which 


overwhelms even archangels with awe and 


reverence ; how often is it uttered with the 
most unconcerned and trifling air, and intro- 
duced with as little respect, as the names of 


our fellow-mortals! How often does this great 


name stand in the stead of a mere expletive, 


in the discourse of those with whom, alas, we 


are too often called to associate! The supreme 


being is appealed to for the truth of a most 


insignificant assertion; his name is introduced 
to give confirmation to an improbable tale, and 
used in expressions of spleen and ill humour 


— 
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whenever any little untoward circumstances 
produce pettishness and uneasiness. How often 
also do we hear this holy name repeated with 
an indecent familiarity, in what is called 
the religious conversation of some persons, 
aud particularly in some devotional addresses; 
in attending upon which, the sensibility of 


many humble, reverent worshippers has been 


wounded! Under this head may I not be 


permitted to ask whether oaths for the discovery 


of truth, and the maintenance of fidelity, are 
not administered upon occasions too trivial, 
and in a manner too thoughtless and uncon- 
cerned, so as to wear off the solemnity of the 
act, and to lessen in the minds of the common 


people, the obligations under which they lay 


themselves? Does it appear in our courts of 


justice, or in other places where oaths are 
taken, that they are administered with evident 
marks of profound reverence of the Almighty, 
or that those who take them are impressed with 

a sense sufficiently affecting of the infinitely: 
sacred engagements into which they enter, by 
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| pawning the favour of God here, and their 


salvation hereafter upon their truth or fidelity ? 
Let the thoughtless ; the profane; and the bold | 
enthusiast, reflect upon the inconceivable great- 


ness of that being with whose name they thus 
trifle, —Let them reflect that they are trifling 
with that being who made the universe, who 


brought them out of nothing; who supports 


them in life, against whom they are constantly 


offending, © who is of purer eyes than to 


| | behold iniquity, in whose sight the heavens 


are not clean, and the angels are not holy ;” 


and from whose hands they must receive their 


final doom. e | 
Secondly. Our text directs us 70 consecrate 

ourselves to the service of God. —** Hallowed be 

thy name;” that is, I devote myself and the 


powers of my mind, to the business of religion. 


The expression may be considered as intimating 


a solemn surrender or dedication of ones' self to 


religious concerns, which may be expressed in 


some such language as this, Thou art the 


object of my most humble reverence. I feel 
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the obligations under which I am to thee; for 


my existence, for the comſorts of life, and the 


kind provision thou hast made, for my future 
happiness. In thee I perceive every perſection; 


in thy glorious name every excellence seems to 


centre. From a principle of ardent gratitude, 
and from the most glowing admiration, I will 
strive to imitate thee, and to transeribe the 


beauties of thy character. To this glorious 


object will I consecrate myself, —in this de- 


lightful eee will I engage oy power 
of my mind.” 
Thirdly. I. expresses a aetive that God may 


be glorified, and his purposes may be answered. 


By the name of God is generally meant the 


divine attributes; the expression, therefore, 


© hallowed be thy name,” may intimate a wish 
to separate the character of the Almighty, as 
the governor of the universe from every private 
consideration, and a willingness to submit to 
any thing that may take place with respect to 


us, that the power, wisdom, justice, holiness, 


and goodness of God may be manifested. 
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| Here let me not be misunderstood. Many upon 
this subject have spoken in very unjustifiable 
language. They have strongly insisted upon it 
as a duty, and as the grand test of a devout 


mind, that we should with calmness acquiesce 


in the decisions of the great Supreme, even if 
these decisions ſhould expose us to everlasting 
exclusion from every ray of happiness. Vain, 
unwarrantable tests of piety ! unfounded in 

reason, inconsistent with scripture, and repug- 

nant to every feeling of our minds General ac- 
quiescence in the will of God, and sincere wishes 
that he may be glorified, are founded upon a 
full satisfaction that the judge of the whole 
earth will do right, and that his perfections 
are then glorified, when the ends of crea- 
tion are produced, that is, when his creatures 
are made virtuous and happy. From this satis- 
faction concerning the ends which God has 
in view, arises a willingness to distrust our 
own judgment, to relinquish all fancied plans 
of happiness, calmly to bear all the dispensa- 
tions of. providence, and to be happy that God 
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pursues his 8 however contrary "Rs may 
be to those which we may think likely to 
succeed. But 1 must reserve what I have to 
say upon this subject, till your attention will 
be called to another part of this excellent form 
of prayer, in which these sentiments are more 
strongly expressed. 2 be g 
PFcourthly. Hallowed be thy name, that is, God 
should be sanGi ified, or set apart from every other 
Being in our thoughts. With this view of our 
text, it stands opposed to the polytheism of the 
| heathen world, to all resemblances of it in the x 
chriſtian world, and to every species of idola- 
try. Covered with the shades of ignorance and 
superstition, the heathen world paid their blind 
adorations to numbers of deities, whose dispo- 
sitions were as different as their names. Prayers 
were presented, altars were erected, incense 
was burned, and sacrifices were offered to 
divinities, bad as well as good, malevolent as 
well as kind. Amidst this general departure 
from the worship of the one-maker of all 
D2 
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things, the Jews were chosen as a peculiar 
people, | to preserve the knowledge of the 
one God from being entirely lost in the world. 
Thus the great Jehovah was hallowed, sancti- 
fied, or set apart, as the only being to whom 
religious adorations were due. This distin- 
guishing tenet of their religion, (a tenet which 
they always did, and still do, most zealously 
maintain) was transcribed by our great Master 
from the jewish ritual, into the christian, 
as a doctrine of his religion equally distinguish- 
ing ; which he thus puts into the mouths of his 
disciples as a part of their devotional addresses. 
The same sentiment is conveyed by our 
Saviour in other passages, and by his own 
practice. He inſormed the woman of Samaria, 
*© that the true worshippers shall worship the 
father in spirit and in truth, for the father 
seeketh such to worship him.” He uses similar 
language, when himself, addressing his God and 
Father“ Jesus answered and said, I thank 
thee O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
because thou hast hid these things from the 
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wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to 
babes, even 80 father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.“ The Apostle Paul informs us, that 
the same was his practice“ J bow my knees 

said he, unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named.“ And the Apostle James 
informs us, that © every good gift, and every 
perfect giſt is from above, and cometh down 
from the Father of lights. We are also happily 
favoured by the Apostle Paul with the opinion 
of the whole Corinthian people, which he has 
transcribed in his first Epistle, from a previous 
letter he had received from them. © There 1s 
none other God but one, say these primitive 
Christians. For though there be that are 
called Gods, whether in heaven or in earth, 
(as there be Gods many, and Lords many.) 
But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him.“ Thus it appears that Jesus Christ, 


his disciples, and the early christians, hallowed or 
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set apart, the name of God, as the only object of 
their religious worship. But the worship of chris- 
fians did not long remain pure and uncorrupt. 

Similar to Pagan idolatry has been the idolatry of 
the christian world; — similar in its growth, and 
similar in its effects; equally inconsistent with 
the honours due to the great Supreme, with the 
dictates of scripture, and with this form of 
prayer, delivered by Christ to his disciples. 
| Perverted by the refinements of a false philoso- 
phy, and willing to escape the odium cast upon 

them on account of the doctrine of Christ 
crucified, they soon entertained tenets incon- 
sistent with the divine unity, attributed to 
others the works and worship which alone 
belong to the Father of the universe ; fell by 
degrees into monstrous absurdities, till at length 
the number of beings to be worshipped crowded 
the pages of the Roman calendar. Many of 
these errors were detected at the time of the 
reformation, when the light of truth shone 
with resplendent lustre. Those corruptions, 
which were ages in accumulating, it requires 
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the labour of ages to remove. This labour bas 
been exerted, and has not been lost. We 
now begin to see the simple beauties of the 
gospel which 80 long were hidden. Many of 
the christian world are turning to the know- 
ledge and worship of the one God, and maker 
of heaven and earth, hallowing him as 10 
only object of their religious regards. 

But this sanctifying or setting apart the 
name of God in our thoughts, not only refers 
to as of worship, it is also applicable to 
the various situations in which we may be 
placed in human life. Connedted as we are 
| by yarious relations, immediately dependent as 
we are upon numberless other beings, and causes 
for the comforts we enjoy, and affected by many 

painful as well as pleasing surrounding circum- 
stances, we are prone to forget that these are 


inferior causes which only eommunicate an 
effect originally produced by the great first 
cause of all things. We do not remember 
that in 4 grand drama of the universe, the 
| D 4 
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Almighty remains invisible, directing the con- 


duct and ordering the various movements of 
his creatures. But our text and various pas- 
sages in the christian scriptures, lead us to view 
the hand of God in every thing that takes 


place, to acknowledge his kind interference in 
the breath we draw, in the food we eat, in the 


garments we wear, in the habitations in which 


we dwell, in the blessings of society, in the 
pleasures of friendship, in domestic enjoy- 
ments, in the pursuits of science, in joy and 
sorrow, in riches and poverty, in life and in 
death. 

Thus should we separate this W being in 


our thoughts, from every other inferior cause, 


| hallowing him as the first cause of all things, 
expressing our gratitude to him in all our 


comforts, and acquiescing in his disposals in 


all our afflictions. 


Fiſthly, Ne are . by our text to be 


careful not to entertain any unworthy thoughts of 


God and his perfections. In contemplating his 
perfections, we are not to mix any thing of 
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our own with the ideas we are taught to form 
of God, from the works of nature, providence, 


and revelation. The Jews, elated with their 


privileges, and despising the rest of the world, 


viewed the Almighty as confining his friendship 
to the race of Abraham, while the rest of 
- mankind were excluded from his favour. In 
the dark ages of the christian church, the 
victims of bigotry and prejudice formed to 
their imaginations, a God of the same tyranni- 
cal and partial humour with themselves. Still 
may be seen, traces of the same disposition. 
Let us, my friends, act a wiser and better 
. part. Let us not make our God after our 
. imperfect image; but let us attempt to conform 
ourselves to that all- perſect image which is s0 
distinctly reflected in the christian volume. 

Wben we contemplate the wisdom of God, 
let us be careful to separate it in our thoughts, 
from those narrow views which have been 
attributed to the creator of the world, in which 
the kind intentions of the great Supreme are 
represented as being counteracted by some 
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other power exerting an evil influence upon 


his creatures ; by representing him, after all 
the various dispensations of grace to mankind, 
after millions of generations of men have been 
produced, as only designing to make a few of 


them finally happy, while the rest will be 


eternally wretched. Rather let us unite in 
opinion with the Apostle Paul, that amidst the 

apparent confusion of the fallen, imperfect 
creation, the affairs of the universe are tending 
to a perid of final and unbounded happiness 


and with him let us exclaim, “O the depth of 
the riches, both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God! how unsearchable are his judgments, 


and his ways past finding out!“ : 

Let us also be careful to entertain proper 
views of his purity. Let us always consider it 
as inconsistent with his holiness, that beings 
can be made pleasing in his sight by any other 
means, than by their refinement and purity 3 


and that no change of state or enjoyment of 


external privileges, will be sufficient to recom- 


mend them to his favour. Let us not dishonour 
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his juszice, by imagining that he has allotted 
to his creatures in another world, their different 
final abodes without regard to their moral cha- 
racters; rather let us conclude, that he has 
from all eternity predestinated, that virtue shall 
be happy, and vice shall be miserable. In all 


1 his dispensations to mankind, let us be careful 


to distinguish between that justice which the 
scriptures represent, and that substitute for 
justice which has been maintained among 
cbiristians; between the divine equity, and 
that vindictive wrath which would lead him 
rather than sheath the sword of vengeance to 
plunge it into the heart of the innocent; 
between that amiable perfection in the Almighty 
which represents bim to us as dealing with his 
creatures according to their moral character, and 
that unseemly quality which indeed appears too 
much like revenge, which would lead him to 
continue the infliction of inconceivable and 
insufferable pains upon his creatures when all the 
ends of punishment are answered. In viewing 


his goodness, let us separate between a partial 
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ſondness, and a steady uniſorm disposition to 
make all his creatures happy; between that 


unqualified mercy (if I may so express mysself ) 


Which leads the impenitent transgressor to 
presume, and that disposition to forgive which 


forbids the trembling penitent to despair. 
Thus it appears, that this sentence in the 
Lord's Prayer teaches us, that the name of the 


great Supreme should always be remembered 


and spoken with reverence that we should 


consecrate ourselves to his service; and pray 


that God may be glorified, and his purposes 
answered —that he should be sanctified or 
set apart from every other being in our 
thoughts; and that we should be careful not | 


to entertain unworthy conceptions of him and 
his govenment. | 
Learn hence, my friends, to cultivate an 


habitual reverence. of God—a constant sense of 


his presence—view his hand over you con- 


_ stantly employed in recording the vices of your 


speech as well as the vices of your actions. 


Cultivate a strong conviction of the unequalled 
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importance of his friendship, and a holy fear 
lest you should offend him. This is produced 
by a regular and conscientious discharge of 
the duties of devotion, by which the mind seems 
to place itself more immediately under the eye 
of God, and is impressed with a sacred awe of 
his majesty. It is also to be attained by an 
attention to the works of God. Let a man 
observe the works of nature, the various tribes 
of beings that inhabit this earth, the bodies 
that revolve around us, the innumerable suns, 
worlds and systems, which are scattered through- 
out the infinity of space Let him reflect upon 
their magnitudes, their immense distances, the 
swiftness and regularity with which some of 
them move, and the undisturbed and beautiful 
harmony which is the result of this infinite 
variety.— Let him meditate upon the mighty 
changes and revolutions that are taking place 
in our world, on the constant and visible 
exertions of divine power in supporting and 
beautiſying the frame of nature, and on the 
wisdom, power, and goodness displayed in the 
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various divine dispengations pf grace to man- 
kind; — Let him meditate upon these important 


effects, and he will be most deeply impressed 


with the greatness and majesty of their divine 
author. Never will he presume to mention 


without admiration and awe, a name so august 
and venerable ! It is the man of an empty, 


little mind, who trifles with the name of the 


Almighty. | | 

Let those who use the language of this 
address Hallowed be thy name,” be industri- 
ous in forming proper ideas of the name and 
perfections of God. Let us call things by their 
proper names. The worshipping or paying 
divine honours to any creature, is the express 
definition of idolatry, But God forbid that 1 
should impute the crime of idolatry to those 
who are unwillingly led to the practice of it. 
Far be it-from us to confine the mercy of God ; 


tet us indulge the thought of meeting in 


heaven the virtuous pagan worshipper of num- 
berless deities, with the sincere romanist who 
worships the Virgin Mary and her robes ; the 
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tears which our Saviour shed at the tomb of 
Lazarus, the wood of his cross, and the nails 
which fastened him to it, together with the 
modern christian who worships he knows not 
what. Yet though ignorance or mistale may plead 
an excuse at the footstool of mercy, and may 
lay claim to our charity, indolence may noi. 
My friends, when you bow your knees beſore 
our Father who is in heaven, and there in the 
most solemn manner, address him in those 
emphatical words hallowed be thy name, are 
you conscious to yourselves that you have been 
honest, earnest, and diligent in forming proper 
ideas of the object of worship? Your New | 
Testaments lie open before you, they are 
printed in your own language, you can read, 
you can understand them; you may find whom 
they direct you to worship; you learn to whom 
the great Apostle and high-priest of our pro- 
ſession, to whom all his disciples in the early 
ages of the church payed their adorations. I 1 
appeal to your consciences in the sight of the 
great God who will not be mocked, and will 
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not give his glory to another, do or do not 
your hearts accuse you of inattention 'to this 


momentous objec of enquiry ? If they do not 


| aceuse you, take comfort that a merciful God 
will overlook in his faithful and diligent ser- 
vants, all involuntary errors; but if they do 
accuse you, think not- to palliate your crime 


with the thought that mistakes in the judg- 
ment will not be taken into the account by 


the great judge of all. Remember that his 


mistake i in the judgment leads to a very essen - 
tial and important mistake in the conduct. 
Remember the commendation of the noble 


Bereans, who searched the scriptures, that they 


might find out the truth; and the doom of 
the slothful and unprofitable servant, who was 
bound hand and foot, and cast into outer 
darkness, where is nn and gnashing of 


teeth ! 


SERMON _ 


SERMON IV. 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER _. 


Marr. v1. 10. 


Thy Kingdom come. 


| Arrkn a suitable invocation of the Almighty 


under the endearing and affecting character of 


our heavenly Father, and a devout recollection 
of his glorious name or perfections, our divine 
master proceeds to inform his disciples, what 
should be the subject of their prayers. The first 
petition which he directs them to use is, that 
the kingdom of God may come; agreeably to 
bis advice in the latter part of this chapter, 


| Where in beautiful and glowing language, he 


instructs his disciples not to be over anxious 
| "2M 
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concerning the necessaries and comforts of 
life: — seek- ye first the kingdom of God and 
his rightcousmes, and all these yy shall be 
added unto you.” | 
I shall _ enquire what is petended by the 
kingdom of God, and the coming of ibis kingdom ; 
and what practical instrudions are afforded us s in 
the text. | | 
By this kingdom cannot be intended the 
universal kingdom which the Almighty exercises 


over all creation, nor the kingdom of provi- 


dence which is exercised over the affairs of this 
world; these kingdoms being already come, and 
capable of no enlargement. But it is evident, the | 
petition refers to the kingdom of the Messiah, 


of which the Jews, from whom the language 


of our text was borrowed, were in constant 

expectation. Jesus, it is said, spake a parable | 
to the Jews, because he was nigh unto Jeru- 
salem, and because they thought that the king- 
dom of God should immediately appear. Joseph 
of Arimathea waited for the Kingdom of God. 


And in the Jewish daily worship they prayed 
in this language, Let him make his king 
reign, let his redemption flourish, and let his 
Messiah come and deliver his people.“ John 
the Baptist also, our Saviour, and his disciples, 
all exhorted the Jews to repentance, from the 
consideration that the W N of heaven was 
at hand. te 
As it is of considerable importance to a cight 
understanding of the seriptures, that we enter 
into the proper meaning of the metaphorical | 
language in which the gospel dispensation, or 
this kingdom is spoken of, I shall take the 
liberty of making a few remarks upon the 
subject. | 
Let us take a view of what is 10 upon this, 
in a remarkable prophecy in the Book of 
Daniel. Nebuchadnezzar, who had raised the 
| Babylonian Monarchy to the height of its glory, 
was meditating on his bed upon the extent of 
his empire, and concerning the probable state 
of it when he should have retired from the 
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splendors of royalty. With this train of thought 
be fell asleep, and in a dream God was pleased 


to give him a slight view of the different em- 


pires that should succeed his in the world. 


This he saw under the symbol of a great image, 


the different parts of which were gold, silver, 
brass, iron, and clay. He also saw a stone 
which was cut out of a mountain without 
hands; this stone smote the feet of the image, 


and broke them to pieces; and the stone became 
a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. 
The dream was enigmatical. The meaning 
of it was revealed in a vision to Daniel, 
who explained it to the King. The different 
parts of the image he interpreted as referring 


to the four grand successive monarchies to 


be erected in the world; that is, the Baby- 
lonian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the 
Roman. Under the fourth kingdom, the 
feet of the statue still remaining, the God of 
heaven would set up a kingdom never to be de- 


cstroyed, nor left to other people, but which 
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would break to pieces and „ 
remained of these kingdom. 
The Jews in interpreting this TY are 
| unanimous in considering the tone cut out of 
the mountain without hands as denoting the 
Messiah, and the remaining feet of the image 
broken in pieces by the stone, as prefiguring 
the Roman Empire, and the stone becoming a 
great mountain, as teaching that the kingdom 
of the Messiah shall be universally extended, 
and remain for ever. Agreeable to this inter- 
pretation was the expedtation of the Jews pre- 
vious to the birth of Christ. HFistorians 
inform us that no sooner were the remaining 
| branches of the Grecian Empire, Dainel's third 
monarchy, destroyed, than the Jews every where 
appeared in expectation that under the neat 
power, their Messiah would arise to overthrow 
their enemies, and establish the es" of 
their nation in the world. p ot 45s 
The Jews with these ee a 1 
expectations of the . of the Messiah's 
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sway of Satan; tak 
Jesus Christ, as the Prince of of Peace, as the leader 
ol Life, as the Saviour, the Redeemer, the de- 
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kingdom; expressed no surprise ut the language 
of John, or our Saviour, when they declared 
that the kingdom of heaven was at hand. 


Their mistake consisted in erroneous: ideas 


concerning the nature of this kingdom; which 
mistake it was the object of our divine master 
to redify, by the many instructive parables. he 
delivered upon this subject. This kingdom 
which God should set up, is in the New Testa- 
ment sometimes called the kingdom of God, 
sometimes the kingdom of Christ, sometimes 
the kingdom of heaven. God is the author of 
it, the Messiah the great vicegerent of it, and 
heaven, or a state of future happiness, is the 
object to which it tends. This kingdom stands 
opposed ro another Kingdom, which is represented 
as the kingdom of Satan, sometimes as the 


dominion of sin, sometimes as the power of 
darkness. The subjects of this kingdom are 


said to be abject alaves to-the vaſe mw 
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 liverer, the captain of Salvation, {undertakes to 
rescue these miserable vassals from the tyranny 
of their gloomy despot. He proclaims war 
- against this hostile power ; and . confident of 
victory, he in the prospect animates his follow- 
ers by exclaiming, © I already behold Satan 
5 falling like lightening from heaven.“ In this 
glorious attempt to emancipate the world, he 
thought no price or ransom too valuable for 
bim to pay, no sacrifice too important for bim 
to make in behalf of mankind. Thus we hear 
that we are bought with the price of his pre- 
cious blood, that he gave his life a ransoni for 
us, and that he offered himself a Sacrifice for 
us. Courageously did he encounter these 
enemies to mankind, and dying he overcame the 
combined forces of Satan, the world, and death. 
Wherefore he is said to have led captivity 
captive; to have spoiled principalities' and 
powers, to have made a shew of them openly, 
triumphing over them. | 


E 4 
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Thus did the Saviour of the world make way 
for the establishment of his spiritual kingdom; 
a kin gdom of peace, of virtue, of een and 
of immortality. Gas 
I am now to enquire what we are to under- 
stand by the ny of this a. n 
kingdom come.“ 

These words, pa and by the disciples, may 
intimate an earnest wish that this kingdom may 
have a firm establishment in the world. At 
the time when this prayer was dictated to 
them, the interests of christianity were in their 
infancy. They had very indistinct notions of 
the nature of the empire of the Messiah. 
Though they expected it to be an empire of 
peace, virtue, and happiness, yet so strongly 
were they, in common with the rest of their 
countrymen, possess ed with the expectation of 
a temporal prince, that they could not at once 
| divest themselves of it. Viewing their master 
as a deſenceless man like themselves; — feeling 
their ignorance and weakness in opposing the 
world in arms against them; — considering them- 
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| gelves as lambs in the midst of wolves ; and ex- 
pecting to be persecuted and brought before 
governors and kings for the sake of the Gos- 
pel ; they could not banish every doubt respect- 
ing their Success in the scheme in which they had 
embarked. This despondency they particu- 
larly discovered by their fleeing and forsaking 
their master, on his apprehension, and the 
disappointment some of them expressed, when 
previous to their being made acquainted with 
his resurrection, they said, we trusted it was 
he who should have redeemed Israel. A thou- 
sand anxious thoughts distracted their minds 
concerning their final success. So that we may 
imagine, that when they used this petition in 
their addresses to heaven, while they possessed 

the fullest confidence in the power and wisdom 
of the Almighty, and in his faithfulness to his 
promises concerning his kingdom, yet they could 
not wholly banish from their thoughts some 
painful apprehensions, lest hey should not be 
the instruments of establishing it in the world. 


Yet, notwithstanding these improbabilities, they 
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ill discovered faith in God, and confidence in 
their master, by habitually persevering in the 
good cause, though they were fully apprized 


of the difficulties with which they should be 
called to engage. By the coming of the king- 


dom of God in this early state of christianity, 
they might mean, the gospel gaining such ren 


' footing in the world, as would afford them some 


probability of its final success. 

This success it actually met with, - notwith- 
standing all discouraging appearances. They 
lived to see numbers of their own' nation, and 
numbers of distant nations, joining the christian 
standard, and professing allegiance to the 
government of the Messiah. From the aston- 
ishing manner in which they had already 
Succeeded, and the train in which, by the aid 
of inspiration, they perceived the affairs of the 
world, they who once exclaimed with despon- 
dency, we trusted it had been he who would 


have redeemed Israel, could express themselves 


without a doubt upon the truth of that 
cause in which they had embarked. One 


* 
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ol them who forsook Christ, when taken by the 
mob, even he who weakly denied him in the 
palace of the high-priest, at the close of life, 
could boldly declare to the whole christian 
world, © we have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables when we made known unto you 
the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
 This- kingdom will come in an effettual manner 
in this world, when it shall zaue overthrown the 
| kingdoms of ignorance, guperotition, idolatry, and 
vice. | 1255 
Situated as we are, in a country in which the 
joyful sound is universally heard, and in an 
age when the light of the Gospel is reflected 
from one quarter of the earth to another, 
when truth (to use the expression of an elegant 
modern writer) © like a keen and searching 
wind” finds its way into the dark regions of 
ignorance and idolatry, aad penetrates the 
gloomy abodes of superstitlon and prejudice ; 
in guch a country, and auch an age, we see a 
peculiar beauty in this language of Christ, 
which he uttered: in his exalted character as 
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the Prince of Life, “ be of good cheer, I have 5 


overcome the world.“ When the Gospel was 


introduced, such energies, or causes, were 
made to operate, as cannot fail to produce their 
own proper effects. Let a view of what is past, 
encourage us respecting what is to come. To 
use the figurative language of Daniel, the 
stone has aQually: become a great mountain.” 


What originated in the obscure and distant ; 


country of Judea, gradually increased, and 


expanded itself, till it has now spread over 


great part of the known world. Like that river, 


whose source is almost undiscoverable, amidst 


far distant and uninhabited mountains, and 
which becoming still wider and deeper as it 
flows, diffuses fertility and ee through 


the whole country of Egypt. 


These past successes of the Gospel, afford a 
strong presumptive proof, irresistibly forcing 
itself upon our minds, that the empire of the 


Messiah will finally embrace all, even the most 


distant nations of the earth, and endure to the 
end of time. This strong presumption has a 
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considerable confirmation from the prophetical 
declarations of the Old and New Testament 
scriptures; some of which have already been 
most remarkably fulfilled, and the time of the 
completion of many others seems rapidly ap- 
proaching. Lift up your heads and see, ſor the 
fields are white, already to harvest. The Gospel 
which is quick and powerful, and sharper than a 
two-edged sword, and mighty through God, to 
the pulling down of strong holds, will not stop 
in its career, having already gained victories 
50 glorious, and with such auspicious omens of 
compleat conquest. | | 

This kingdom will come m a wh man- 
ner, and be finally compleated in another world, 
when vice and every other enemy sball be utterly 
destroyed. Hear those animating words of the 
Apostle Paul—“ Then cometh the end when 


be shall have delivered up the kingdom to 


God even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority, and power. 
For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. The last enemy that shall be 
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destroyed is death. And when all things shall 
be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also 
be subject unto him that put all things under 
him, that God may be all in all.“ From this, 
and other passages in the New Testament, we 
seem to be able to collect these facts, concerning 
the nature and duration of the e of the 
Messiah. 1 on 
That Christ was born N to ancient 
promises of the descendants of Abraham, and 
of the family of David; that he was commis- 
sioned by God, or in the language of scripture, 
sent into the world, aided by miraculous 
powers to deliver mankind from sin, and its 
evil consequences. For this end it was 
necessary that he should undergo many dis- 
tresses and troubles, even suffer an ignomi- 
nious and painful death, and notwithstanding 
difficulties and temptations, exhibit a perſect 
example of that virtue to which his gospel was 
designed to exalt mankind. To animate him 
in this arduous work, which the Father had 
given him to do, God was pleased to promise 
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him a full and glorious reward in another 
world. Inspired with the expectation of the 
joy that was set before him, he endured the 

; cross, despising the shame. This arduous and 


painful task being faithfully performed, God; 


agreeably to his promise, © hath highly exalted 
him, and given him a name which is above 
| every name ; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the 
| Father.” As part of the dignity. and honour 


5 eonsequent upon the faithful discharge of his 


duty, he is appointed under God as the Judge 
of the world; to decide upon the character of 
each individual, at the general resurrection: 
and he is to retain his office as the Redeemer 
of the world, till every end of his appointment 
is answered, till every enemy is put under his 
feet, and the effects of his religion are universal 
and compleat; then shall he resign the trust 
committed to him, and God himself shall pre- 
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| 
| 3 ride as a kind and benevolent parent over a large 
| | family of virtuous and obedient children. Then 7 
| shall the kingdom of God come, in the highest 
| and fullest sense. Upon this glorious subject, 
we, at present, can only speak in broken and 
almost unintelligible language. We perceive 
| . : before us, a rich and beautiful prospect, but on 
account of its distance, we cannot minutely | 
describe it. Let us however thank God for 
the outlines given us of it in the gospel. 
From the place which the short but beautiful 
petition of our text occupies in the formulary 
of devotion, which our blessed master taught 
his disciples, we learn in te 5 
First place, hat it should be an important * 
jecꝭ in the addresses of christians, to pray for the 
| SUCCESS of the Gospel. The interests of pure 
religion should be among those which lie nearest 
to their hearts; and if their hearts be concerned 


for its progress in the world, they will manifest 

this concern by frequent and earnest addresses 
on this account at the footstool of divine mercy. 
And wherever there exists this sincere concern 
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for tied SUCCESS of the een there will also | 
exist in tage e won 491. 

. Second place; a warm ek to eee as 
much as possible to advance its interests. | 

| Sincere wishes necessarily produce strong e exer- 
tions, and we prove the existence-of the one, by 
the appearance of the other; and the-warmth of 
the. one, by the ardor of the other. A man in 
his prayers expresses great reverence of God, 
yet in his conversation proſanes and trifles with 
his name; who will therefore believe he is 
sincere in bis expressions of reverence? 
Another prays for knowledge and divine illu- 
mination, yet indulges bimself in indolence, 
and neglects the means of information; who 
can therefore be persuaded that this man sin- 
cerely wishes to be wise ?—another, with great | 
gravity and seeming devotion, uses the language 
of our text, thy. kingdom come, yet discovers 


few and faint exertions to advance its interests 3 
who will not suspect him of hypocrisy ?—A - 
man with apparent earnestness professes, If I 

forget thee O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
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„„ On the Lord's Rent 


agel her ieee 1 Sh not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I do not prefer Jerusalem above my chief joy.“ 


The profession is good and commendable; but 
if this man, upon every trifling occasion, such 


as a sleepy head, or a cloudy sky, can absent 


himself from the public institutions of religion; 


if he can easily neglect to comply with an ordi- 
nance of Christ, which is to remain to the end 
of time, as a public badge of his disciples; if 
the cavils, the sneers, the calumny and oppo- 
sition of the world, cause him to be ashamed of 


Christ and his words; if he is not careful to 
discover by a temper and behaviour conformable 
to the temper and behaviour of Christ, that he 


is one of his disciples; if he refuses to lend 


his assistance in supporting the tottering 


interests of the Gospel, what signify all his 


professions? they are as sounding brass, or a 


tinkling cymbal; empty, worthless, insignificant. 
As members of the kingdom of Christ, as disci- 
ples of this great master, as soldiers who have 
enlisted under the banners of the Prince of Life, 
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the Captain of Salvation, some of us are this day, 
my fellow christians, to join in an ordinance insti- 
tuted inremembranceof Christ. Be notbackward 
in making this public profession of your allegi- 
ance to Christ.—Be not ashamed to avow your- 
selves christians, nor toplace yourselves under any 
bonds that may tend to enforce more powerfully 
the obligations of virtue. Remember the words 
of Christ.“ whosoever shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess before my Father who 
is in heaven, and whosoever shall deny me 
before men, him will I deny before my Father 
who 1s 1n heaven.” | | 
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Fox the proper understanding of this passage, 
it will be useful to remark, that the Lord's 
Prayer should be divided into two parts; the 
former part containing such addresses to God as 
tend to impress upon the mind the excellence 
of the divine perſections and dispensations; 
the latter part containing petitions for such 


blessings as concern our temporal and spiritual 


well-being. The first clause is an invocation of 
God under the name of a Father: the second, 
an expression of reyerence of the divine per- 
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fections: the third, a wish that the: dn 
of God may be universal : the fourth, (which is 

the subject of our present meditation, ) expresses 
the full approbation of the mind, that the will of 
God may be done, as in heaven so also on earth. 
The second part of this beautifully simple prayer 
contains a series of direct petitions, —“ give us 
this day our daily bread lead us not into temp- 
tation deliver us from evil.“ From the con- 
struction of the Lord's Prayer thereſore, it is 
probable, that our text should not be consi- 
dered 80 much the language of petition, as of 

approbation of the scheme, the conduct, and 
dispensations of the Almighty, and of a ready 
acquiescence in being called to perform, and 
suffer the divine will, in all the different 
situations in which we may be placed. 
In the First place, when we use this prayer, 
thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven; we 
express a full approbation of the scheme, the 
conduct, and 'dispensations | of the ' Almighty. 
We acknowledge and approve of the divine 


| ſovereignty, and rejoice in the language of 
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Daniel, that © he does according to his will in 
the armies of heaven, and among the * | 


of the earth.” 


This approbation is founded upon a alrody 
conviction of the benevolence, wisdom; and 
power of God. Contemplating the circum- 


cstances of our being, we behold a rich profusion 


of objects to make us happy. With such plea- 
sure do our senses dwell upon them, that the 


eye cannot be satisfied with seeing, nor the ear 
filled with hearing; the constitution of nature 
seems “ all beauty to the eye, all music to the 


ear. The mind also may be employed upon 
the most engaging subjects; it is raised to 
admiration in contemplating the grandeur and 
magnificence of the works of God; it traces 
with delight the innumerable links in the great 
chain of being, from the huge leviathan who 
breaketh darts like stubble, and laugheth at 
the shaking of the spear, to the minutest and 
meanest insect. We are also pleased with the 
general tendeney of things to make us happy; 


the general prevalence of beppiness over misery 


in the world, and the very observable improve- 
ment of mankind in all the arts and bleszings 
of life, all making a progress towartis h state Uf 
still greater felicity. All these pleasing objects 
of contemplation, strike us with a strong con- 
viction that God is benevolent, and that his 
end in ercating mankind was to make them 
happy. The intelligence and wisdom we find 
in ourselves and the beings around us, and 
the excellent variety; harmony, beauty; und 
wonderful contrivance arid fitness of things to 
their proper and respective ends, all tend te 
convince us that the Almighty: is an intelligent 
and wise being. From the contemplation” of 
the magnitude of the world we inhabit, of the 
far aan of —_ of the — | 


ceive tin ada and- systems, wheat! we con- 
sider the order they preserve, and the regular 

laws to which they are subject, the wisdom atid 

power of their divine author seem to be most 

gloriously blended, and to shine with united 

lustre, over the large: and beautiful face of the 
universe. 
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Having thus discovered the perfections of 
God, surely we must ſeel à full approbation of 
the conduct of that Being. to Whose benevolence 
ve owe our existence, ha had no other ena 
in ereating us than to make us happy, WhO 
pursucs this end hy the wisest means, and has 
powerd abundantly; sufficient to carry it into 
exocutionnoHThis ahprobatibr is expressed in 
aur text, A ubhy will bel done in earth as it is 
in heaven d This disposition of mind is not 
only recommended by our divine master by 
dictating his prayer 10 his clisciples, it makes 
up AI great part of the Seri ptures; it is the | h 
very essence oſ religion, it is a grand leading 

feature in the character of every good man, 

and is peeuliarly enjoined by cbristianity. Under 
a firm pempasion that he commands of God 
were right, however his intentions might have 
been hidden from human sight, Abraham the 

ſather af the-faithful; obeyed the divine injunc- 
tion; when) called upon to sacrific his only 
son, the Heir of the promise. Believing that 
he was ſaithſul whg had promised, he was con- 


2 
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vinced that God would raise his son again 
from the dead rather than his promise should 
; fail. Thus relying upon the power and faith- 
fulness of God, he raised an altar, laid the 
wood in order, bound his son, and laid him 
5 on the altar upon the wood; his arm was 
raised to execute the command, but it was 
restrained by a celestial power. Striking also is 
the language of Job; I would seek unto God, 
and unto God would I commit my cause; 
though he slay me yet will I trust in him.“ 
When in great distress, pursued by the jealous 
rage of Saul, and threatened to be stoned by 
the people, David “ encouraged himself in the 
Lord his God. But this as well as every other 
excellence, shines more conspicuously in the 
ebaracter of our blessed master. He dictated 
to his disciples no sentiment which he did not 
confirm with his example. In the full and 
distinct prospect of that gloomy scene which 
presented itself to his view, human nature 
seemed to shudder; and he exclaimed, now is 
my soul troubled, and what shall I say? 


Fulber ure me from this hour?“ This petition 
de could not approve as sufficiently obedient 
to the will of his Father; he rejected it, saying, 
* but for this cause came I unto this hour. In 
its room he substituted a petition replete with the 


most devout and nn sentiments, — f 


eee thy name. teh de 

The disposition which bas: to the: proper 
use of the language of our text, is not only 
recommended by the example of our great 
master, and the virtuous and pious of all ages, 
but by the most powerful arguments. Shall 
creatures furnished with so few, and such scanty 
inlets of knowledge, who are but as yesterday, 
and know not what will take place on the mor- 
Tow; shall creatures with such contracted under- 
standings presume to interfere with the provi- 
dence of God respecting them? Man knows 
not what is good for him in the present life. 
Many painful and trying dispensations, under 
which we have been too ready to murmer, have 
been found salutary and useful; not only to 
whet our appetite for happiness, but also to 


. . L Pros a 


| 
correct our taste, and to remove some impedi- 
ments to our enjoyment. Besides, have we not 
found the weakness of our short-sighted plans, 
and the superiority of hoe, however contrary 
to ours, which have been 1 85 ths 
Almighty ? | i ils Doe} 10 

My fellow-christians, you lde in God, 
you admire his perfections, and you are con- 
vinced that his constant and ever-watchful 
providence is employed for the well-being of 
his creatures: you also are firmly persuaded 
that afflictions in his hand, are real blessings. 
What colour, what pretence then can there be 
to justify that trembling anxiety respecting 
faturity, that restless impatience under afflic- 
tion, that peevish tnurmuring under disappoint- 
ment, that whining. dissatisfation with the 
allottments of providence, that gloomy despon- 
dency concerning private and public concerns, 
which we so often behold louring in the coun- 
tenances of those who make a profession of 
disciplesbip to Christ? Whence do these 
antichristian dispositions arise? whence but 
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ſr bs partial n e e 2. Raves 
but from the want of an babitually prevailing 
belief that all the minute-affairs as well as the 


grand revolutions of the world, were the objects 


of the predeterminate counsel and foreknow- 
ledge of God, and are parts of his univer- 
sally extended government? While he firmly 
believes that a kind, a wise, and a powerful 
being manages the mean concerns of the most 
obscure of mankind, no good man can be 
impatient under trouble, peevish under disap- 
pointment, dissatisfied with his lot, or tn 
ing respecting faturity, ys. 
This faith in God is the great instrument of 
dane happiness. It is the universal medicine 
for what are called the ills of life. It does not 
operate like an opiate to lull our senses in 
forgetſulness, and render us insensible to pain 
and trouble; but like a cordial that exhilarates 
the spirits and enables x us to head our v alllidtions | 
with fortitude. ” 10 W Ri. 
Though the phantoms of dame ins 
dithculties should stand in horrid array across 
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the OPS of 3 life, though the clouds of 
| adversity should burst and spend their force 
upon bis bead, though fair and promising 
prospeds should suddenly become dark and 
louring, though calumny should shoot all her 
poisoned arrows till she has emptied all her 
quiver, still the firm believer in the perfections 
and government of God, possesses principles 
which may enable him to sit patiently smiling 
at afflidtion, while he views in all, the interference 
of that great Being who rides in the whirlwind, 
and exclaims in the language of his ever 
memorable master, when in similar circum- 
stances ; © O my Father, if this cup may not 
 pass away from me "except 1 drink it, Ur will 
| be done.” 
In the Scvond . by the il of God 3 is 
E meant, his commands; therefore when we 

use this prayer Wwe express a cordial acquiescence 
in the duties God has been pleased to enjoin upon 
us, and a sSincere-wish to imitate the inhabitants 
of the heavenly world in the readiness, the 
| wniformity, and the perfeckion of their obedience. 
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displays are made of the divine attributes;) 
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This is the will of God said the Apostle paul, 
even your sanctification. It is the pleasure of 
the Almighty, that his creatures should be holy, 
and be always aiming at that perfection of 
character which appears in himself. To this 


end he makes known his will to them, by 


proposing laws for the regulation of their con- 


duct. To such laws mankind are subject. The 


law of nature conveyed to them some inſorma- 
tion respecting the path of duty; but the light 
it afforded was comparatively faint and imper- 
fect; leaving the mind of man unsatisfied in 
matters of high importance. In compassion to 
the ignorance and mistakes of men, God was 
pleased to give the world better information by 


an express revelation from heaven, by which 


our feet are guided into. the way of peace, and 
the path is so clearly traced, that the wayfaring 


man though a fool, need not re 


therein. 
Heaven also (by which we . a 
place of perfection, where more extraordinary 
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Heaven is represented in the scriptures, as 
inhabited by numbers of pure, perfect, and 
happy beings, who are stiled “ ministers of 
God to do his pleasure, obeying his command- 
ments, and hearkening to the voice of his 
word.” These higher orders of intelligent 
beings, are spoken of as standing before the 155 
face of God, ready to receive his orders, and 
to obey his will; · as being actively employed as 
ministring spirits sent forth to minister to those 
who are heirs of salvation, as encamping round 
about those who fear God. Emblematical of 
their alacrity in discharging the orders of the 
great Supreme, they are represented as fur- 
nished with wings, and flying swiftly on the 
important errands of heaven. The angels of 
God are also spoken of as pure and boly beings, 
as in a state of superior refinement, such as we 
may expect to attain in another world, as 
elevated far above every gross passion, every 
impure desire. 5 
Now when we use these words, “ thy will 
be done on earth as it is done in heaven, we 
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express our | villingnes to be employed in 


perſorming the will or commandments of God 
with such readiness, alacrity, uniformity, and 
perfection, as will cause our conduct to 
resemble in some measure, the conduct of the 


heavenly angels. 8 W ee 


Fe express our wish to do ut with readiness. 
We acknowledge it our duty to wait for the 
commands of God, to listen attentively to the 


_ dictates of the divine word, to enquire what 


the Almighty calls upon us to do, or requires 
us to suffer. When any service is to be done 
in the cause of truth and religion, however 
unpleasant the task, however difficult to be 
performed, and to whatever inconveniences it 
may expose us, we declare the same readiness 


to engage in it, which Isaiah discovered when 


he heard the voice of the Lord, saying, whom 


shall I send, and who will 80 for us?” at] 


answered. gere am I, send me.” 

Me als deelare a wish to do it with FR 
Not to linger in our obedience, like one of the 
disciples who replied, when called upon by 


U 
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Christ to follow him, Lord suffer me first to 
go and bury my father; — but like the great 
Apoſtle of the gentiles, who when called by a 
voice from heaven to engage in preaching the 
Gospel, was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision, but immediately engaged in the cause 
to which he was called; — not to stop at every 
inconvenience, or to turn aside from the path 
at every temptation, but keeping our grand 
object constantly in view, to press forward | 
steadily towards the mark. 
Nu. declare our wish to do it with uniformity ; 
with the Psalmist, to have respect to all the 
commandments of God. Not to obey part of 
the divine law, while other parts are neglected; 
not, with the sour- hearted bigot, while we are 
regular in the discharge of public religious 
duties, to frown upon the rest of our fellow- 
creatures, and refrain from the offices of 
christian love, and universal benevolence ; or 
with the blazing « enthusiast, while we depend 


upon our faith, to indulge: ourselves in vice; 
or with the victim of intemperance, who while 
9 Pos 
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he neglects the persona duties, takes comfort 
in the thought that he has endeavoured to 

e ere the gocial virtues. 
Finally, V expres our dtvite th hrforme the 

| will of God with perfection. 
_. Wecannot, it is true, expect to be perlect in 
8 _ 3h6-adi"g-deptcs with the angels in heaven. 
1 Their knowledge of the will of God is far more 
extensive, their natures, far more pure and re- 
fined, their capacities of improvement far more 
enlarged, than ours; we are frail inhabitants 
in houses of clay, who know but little, and 
wing to this blindness, sometimes mistake the 
path of duty. Subject to early corrupt preju- 
diees and habits, and surrounded with number- 
less temptations, it is impossible in the present 
state of human society, to be free from the 
common imperfections and inconsistencies of 
mankind. It would be unreasonable in us, to 
expect the same degree of perfection with thost 
blessed spirits, who are free from these frailties, 
conflicts, and temptations. However we should 
propose to ourzelves no object short of perfec- 
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proceed, daily striving to ascend one of these 
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tion, and strive to ascend host numberless lese | 
which lead to the attainment of it. We have 
the concurrent experience of the Apostle Paul, 
that he had not already attained, and was not 
already perfect; but like him let us vigorously 


steps; and though the hourof death should arrive 
while our advances have been comparatively 
| small, let us however be careful that we are e 5 
found still advancing, and earnestly desiring | 
that what has been only begun on earth, On be 
perfected in heaven. „„ 
Permit me before I dismiss this subject, to 
| | say, that taking the words of bur text in con- 
nection with those immediately preceding, _ thy 
kingdom come, they may possibly contain an 
allusion to that advanced state of the Messiah's 
kingdom, when under the influence of christian 
principles and motives, all mankind shall arise to = 
such a degree of perfect obedience to the will of 
heaven, of which at present we can only form | 
some faint and imperfect ideas. However this 
* be, it must be a pleasurable consideration 
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to the good man, while he weeps over the 
yices of the world, and bewails his own follies 


<w.- — 


and frailties, which he can never hape will be 
perfectly subdued, till he arrives at a better 
world; it must I say, be a pleasurable con- 
sideration, that the time will arrive, when even 
this world which now so abounds with vice, 
will become a grand scene of obedience to the 


will of heaven, and the habitation of a numerous 
race of pure and virtuous beingßss. 
I «ball now conclude by exhorting you, my 
christian brethren, to cultivate in your minds, 
a cordial approbation of the plans, the provi- 
. dence, and the commands of God. Strive to 
feel..an habitual conviction that whatever he 
does, that whatever he prescribes, is right and 
just 3 that there are no causes in the universe 
that exert an influence upon his creatures, but 
what have been ordained by God for wise and 
benevolent purposes. Calmly bear, and steadily 
perform his will. Distrust your own judgment, 
which is often formed upon very imperfect 
knowledge, and biasxed by a; thousand preju- 
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dices ; wait patiently for the time when the 
reasons of the divine conduct will be more 
fully known; when, with improved understand- 
| ings, and in a state where we may expect 
more full information, we shall be able to trace 
the various steps through which we have been 
led, by the various dispensations of providence 
to us, and when we shall conclude these 
pleasing researches with this universal Anthem, 
“ Hallelujah, for the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth; blessing and glory, and wisdom, and 
thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, 
be unto our God, for ever and ever!” Amen. 
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Tais . the Aist * by what may be 
called the second part of the Lord's Prayer, 
in which, after having ex pressed our acquiescence 
in the will of God, we are encouraged to mention 
before him our particular cases and wants, and 
to pray for their relief. May I be allowed to 


inform you that the words of our text are 
improperly translated? In the transcript of this 


petition in Luke, instead of this day, we should 


read day by day, and the word in Matthew 
probably | may admit of the same meaning. 


| Instead o of daily should be inserted the word 


\ 
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uUieient; then. the whole will be properly 
rendered, ha us thy va 5 our . 
bread.” + ee OE a Fo: ; en Ar ed 
e ee petitiba; phich' our blessed 
Mlaster put into the mouths of his disciples, 
may possibly refer to the prayer of Agur, in 
: which the same sentiment is expressed more 
fully * give me neither poverty nor riches, | 
feed me with food convenient for me, lest I be 
full and deny thee, and say, who is the Lord? 
or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain.“ Mankind may be divided 
into three classes, the rich and the poor, and 
those who occupy the middle ranks of life. 
To the situation of the last description of men, 
our text, and the prayer of Agur refer, This 
petition give us day by day our sufficient | 
| bread,” seems to inform us, that a situation of 
moderate competency is of all others the most 
desirable; free on the one hand from the 
inconveniences of poverty, and on the other 
from the temptations of affluence. This senti- ; 
ment I shall now undertake to illustrate. b 
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104 On the Lord's Prayer. 


Dur text direcis us to pray, that if it be con- 
Sistent with the will of God, we may be delivered 


From the inconveniences of poverty. Give us day 


by day our sufficient Bread. 

There is no situation in human life, in which 
we have not frequent opportunities of discover- 
ing the goodness of God, and daily occasions 
for gratitude to him; and it is a truth which 
we shall do well to remember, that our happi- 
ness or unhappiness does not so much arise from 


the situations in which we are placed, as the 
dispositions of our minds. Yet it must be 


acknowledged at the same time, that certain 
unpleasant circumstances are peculiar to some 
situations, which require some other pleasant 
ciroumstances to counterbalance them; and 
that certain temptations are peculiar to some 
situations, which it will require extraordinary 
virtue to resist. In poverty, it is granted, we 
have seen many who have been more cheerful 
and happy than others of our acquaintance, + 
who have enjoyed a competence of the goods 
of fortune, or who have rolled in affluence. 
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But do we on this account say, that poverty is 
desirable, or that it is not an evil? certainly 
not. We attribute the happiness of these cheer- 
ful poor to other accidental circumstances, such 
as a natural serenity of temper, singular forti-. 
tude of mind, or W zuperionty of 
virtue. 400 

Permit me to mention a few of the common 
\ inconveniences of poverty.—In the 

First place, It has a tendency to produce anxiety 
of mind. Although it is generally the case that 
honest industry in every situation, is able to 
procure all the necessaries of life; yet this rule 
is not universul. Disease may have impaired 
the frame, or accident may have shattered the 

limbs, or the natural force may be abated by 
old age, and thus the man may be rendered 
unfit for the duties of his calling. The wants 

also of a large and increasing family may be 
more than the industry of one man is able to 
supply. In circumstances like these, the de- 
mands of hunger, of cold, and of nakedness, 
are urgent indeed, and the means of satisfying 
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thenr frequently out of reach, Being strangers 


or unknown in the place where they reside, or 


from a decent pride, the offspring of those days 
when the candle of the Lord shone upon their 
tents, being unwilling to make known their 


poverty to the world, they are deprived of the 


assistance which the hand of the beneficent is 
ready to afford. What must be the anxiety of 
such an indigent family! a thousand tender 
sensibilities conspire to complete their distress. . 
They feel for themselves, and they feel for one 


another; the board which was wont to be 
crowned with a-suffcient, though homely repast, 


cannot now supply the cravings of nature; the 
garment which formerly was clean and warm, 


though plain and coarse, is now torn and squa- 


lid, In sueh situations, (and such, alas! there 


art) the (countenance must be dejected, the 


bite must be dliatrexzed, the heart ans. 
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The man who. feels the inconyeniences of 
ooverty, is ready to compare his own situation 
with that of another whom perhaps providence 
bas, notwithstanding bis vices, elevated into 
circumstances of ease and affluence, while be 
is struggling with narrow circumstances, and 
can scarcely procure a sufficiencey ſor his sub- 
sistence. He will be too ready to exclaim, Is 
this like the conduct of an impartial Being, to 
depress one of his creatures into the depth of 
indigence, while another by extortion. and 
injustice, is raised to opulence ?-—Are we not all 
his offspring? and bas he brought some of us 
into being without providing for our support? 
Does | he produce his children into existence, 
and then place some of them in a baren wil- 
derness where they are scarcely kept from 
perishing ? Is this like the providence of a 
being who is said to be good unto all, and 
v bose tender meroies are over all his works 7 
Such complaints against the disposals of the 
| Almighty, poverty has a tendency to extort. 
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0 Parte Poverty too often produces dishonesty 
and justice. The reason which the pious 


| Agur offered for praying to be delivered from 


poverty was, lest I be poor ai Steal, and take | 
the name of my God in vain.” The goods of 
fortune being apparently distributed with a par- 


tial hand, the man who from this partiality feels 


the painful sensations of cold and hunger, is 
under a strong temptation to break through the 


commands of heaven, and seize for himself 
what providence has denied. Necessity is justly 
termed the parent of invention; it suggests 


such schemes of deception, as common inge- 
nuity would be unable to concert. Such 
dishonest arts many of us have witnessed; and 


while we have felt indignation against the 
crime, we have also felt or e for the 


ae which was the occasion of it. 
Anotber frequent attendant upon poverty” is 


| 2 The wise man declares, from his own | 


experience, that * he who increases knowledge . 
increaseth sorrow, and that much study is 
weariness to the body.“ It is true the man whose 
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mind is occupied with the business of the world, 
and who quietly takes upon trust what he knows 
not how, or has not leisure to examine, is not 
acquainted with the many anxious thoughts 
which the sons of science are called to endure. 
But Solomon, notwithstanding, declares that it 
< is not good for the soul to be without know- 
ledge.” There are certain subjects, with which 
it requires no great pains to be acquainted, and 
with respect to which, ignorance is a most 
deplorable evil. The sons of poverty are oſten 
ignorant of the important and consolatory truths 
of religion, and of what God requires of them. 
They are too often ignorant of the means of 
acquiring this most interesting knowledge, 
being incapable of perusing that holy book 
which is able to make them wise unto sal vation. 
Vet it must be acknowledged this evil is gra- 
dually decreasing in our country, owing to the 
benevolent exertions of those who wish to 
| extend the most important of all branches of 
knowledge DONG) the humble, children of 


poverty. 
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In what I have said concerning the disadvan- | 
tages of Poverty, I trust'T shall not be misun- 


derstood. Far be it from me to pronounce 


that the poor are universally anxious, discontented, 


unjust, and igno morant. Many have we seen in 


this Jotver rank of society, who deserve to be 
placed in the Highest rank of christians; who 

have exemplified the unparalleled force of chris- 
tian principles, and given a pattern of the true 
spirit of the gospel. Many have we seen in 
the last extremity, cast all their cares upon him 


_ who careth for them, who could say with Job, 


« though he slay me, yet will I trust in him,” 


| who have strictly adhered to the rules of honor 


and integrity, and who, on account of their 
tnowlidge in the concerns of religion, and their 
regular practice of its duties in the closet, in 
their familie ies, and in the public ordinances, 
reflect disgrace upon those who have enjoyed 
greater advantages, who ought to 1 870 better, 


and who practise much worse. 


Having shewn the disadvantages of poverty, 


I proceed to observe in 6 
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Third Place, That our ters inumuates that 4 
gituation of affiuence is 100 in * e the 
most desirable. ee | 
It is a doctrine often insisted upon by Jean 

Christ, that riches are very unfriendly to the 
practice of christian virtues, and that © it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man te enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” | 27 

Riches commonly occupy too much of the 
attention; And in this instance one of the 
dlsadvantages of riches seems to coincide with 
some of the evils of poverty; here the rich 
and the poor meet together. Both are equally 
a prey to anxiety ; the one 18 anxious when 
pinched by the hard hand of poverty, the other 
when fatigued under the heavy burden of 
temporal concerns; in this ease, © the cares of 
the world and the deceitfulness of riches choke 
the word, and it becometh unfruitſul. Many 
instances have we seen in which the heart has 

been distracted by the abundance of things 
which a man has possessed, and the mind too 
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mach occupied to leave any leisure for attend- 


ing to the still small voice of religion, till some 


sudden visitation of providence, such as the 
death of a friend, or a threatening disorder 


sounds a louder alarm, and frightens him to 
serious recollection. Expressive is the parable 


of Jesus: The ground of a certain rich man 


brought forth plentifully, and be bethought 
within himself saying, what shall I do, because 
I have no room where to bestow- my fruits? 
And he said this will I do, I will pull down my 
barns and build greater, and there will I bestow 
all my fruits and my goods; and I will say to 
my soul, soul thou hast much goods laid up 
for many years; take thine ease, cat, drink, 
and be merry. But, God said unto him, thou 


fool, this night shall thy soul be required of 
"thee, then whose shall those bing; be which 


thou hast provided??? | 
Again, Riches have a tendency to 3 an 
ee ien conceit of ourselves and our relative 


importance. They too often lead us to throw off 
humility, that modest garment of the christian. 
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Riches increase the sphere of influence, and 
the number of dependants. The proſound 
reverence of inferiors, and the servile adulation 
of the interested, tend to inflate the mind with 
pride. We are ready enough to assert our 
own imaginary dignity, and to believe every 
| thin g that heightens the opinion we bave formed 
of ourselves, and our attainments. This over- 
bearing conceit has been carried by some men 
5 to such an extravagant pitch, as to expose them | 
to the frequent attacks of ridicule, and some- 
times to contempt, much more painful to be 


_ .. endured than the neglect which is attendant 


upon poverty. Striking examples are Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Darius. The former forgot 
the God of heaven, whom he had acknowledged, 
and set up in opposition to him, an image in 
: the plain of Dura, which he required all to 
worship.“ So great was his pride, that it pro- 
duced an insanity which depressed him to a 

level with the beasts of the field. The latter, 
| giddy with his elevated rank, and perverted by 


H 
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the flattery of his nobles, issued that impious 
decree, © that whosoever should ask a petition 
of any God or man, except of himself, should 
be cast into a den of lions.“ 

Pride, the offspring of opulence a adula- 
tion, together with the habits of authority, 
and unopposed indulgence, too often render 


the human mind impatient of controul from 


the laws of man and also from the laws of 


| God. To use the expressive simile of 
Jeremiah, © like a bullock unaccustomed to 


the yoke” it spurns at * and rebels 


against confinement. 


This leads me to mention another of the 


evil effects of riches ; they too often lead their 


Pocbetsor to forget his dependance upon the provi 
dence of God. To this the prayer of Agur 
particularly refers, © lest I be full and deny 


| thee, and say who is the Lord.” Although we 


receive all that we enjoy from God, and it is 
he who fills our daily cup of happiness, yet 
we are to look back through a variety of 
inferior causes, which are the instruments of 


n 


„ 


* 
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good to us, before our eyes are fied, upon the 
great first oause of all things. In some cages 

the first cause appears as it were near to our 
view, and effeds seem to be produced by the 
immediate hand of God; such was the mission 
ol Christ, his resurrection, and all the miracles 
which confirmed the truth of his religion. 
In other cases, the first cause (if I may be 
allowed so to speak) seems to be at à greater 
distance, to act more remotely through a long 
series of inſerior intervening causes. Such is 
the common course of divine providence in his 
dealings with mankind. When any unusual 
and unexpected events take place, we are more 
affected with a sense of the divine govern- 
ment, than we are when every thing proceeds 
in the accustomed course. Agreeable to this is 
the common language of mankind. When 
any sudden event takes place either of a 
peculiarly pleasing or painful nature, it is 
eommon for them to exclaim, surely this 
was an interference of providence,” as though 
the Almighty did only now and then step in | 
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to give a proof of his goodness, and a 
sþecimen'tof his power, and did not manage 
all, even dhe most obscure concerns of the 
universe. how 5d. v1 
These eervaton you * be pen to 

apply to the subject before us; they will illus- 
trate what T mean, when I say hat the rich 
mam ir prone 10 Forget his dependence upon God. 
When riches enable a man to command an 
extensive enjoyment of the goods of fortune, 
when, like Solomon, he is not constrained to 
withhold his hand from any joy, is it to be 
wondered at, if he should exclaim, my own 
arm has brought me happiness.“? Is it to be 
wondered at, if his forgetful heart should not 
habitually remember its dependence upon God, 
if it has not an affecting view of the hand of 
; providence in all the comforts and enjoyments 
of life? To this danger those who are placed 
in narrower circumstances are not exposed; 
they are frequently called upon to rely on the 
compassionate care, and kind provision of 
| heaven: HE eit tied bi rin 


bn 
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1 will mention one more of, the au. 100 
often attendant upon affluen ce: 
Tze rich man is not. always- i to resign 
g bis riches, when called upon of duty or bp Oe 
 dence' to make the sacrifice.' en 
It is humbling to the ane of man to behold 
our proneness to be supremely area those 
5 baubles which often. take to themselves wings 
and flee away, and from which our universal 
lot will soon separate us. This humiliating 
attachment too oſten renders us deaf to the 
calls of duty, disobedient to the dictates of 
conscience, and unwilling to comply with the 
requisitions of Christ, when we are commanded 
to leave all and follow him. How many instan- 


ces̃s are there in which duty and present interest 


interfere; and alas! how many melancholy 
instances wherein men haye not had virtue 
sufficient to resist the solicitations of emolument 
at the command of heaven? Striking was the 
case of the young man who came to Christ, and | 
said, © good Master, what good thing shall 
I do that I may have eternal life ? Jesus said 
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unto Him, if thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
what thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
sbalt have treusure in heaven; and come and 
ö follow me. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went _ Sorrowful for. Ho! had 


bern possessions. | | 
There is a day nee 8 . | 


no sublunary distinctions will extend; a day 


When the richest of mankind must bid his last 


farewell 46 all bis greatness, when earch with 


all its gay and splendid scenes ſhall recede, 


end an untried, an eternal world press full 


upon the view; when the strongest attachments 
Shall be broken, and the firmest bonds relaxed; 
when the worldly-minded and avürieious, 


however closely they may cling to the earth, 
will be forced from their hold, and launched 


vut upon the usmeasurable gown 'of eternity. 
Happy will be that mam of riches who can 
cheerfully at the summens of providence, leave 


ull the goods of fortune, nor cast one longing 


glance, or lingering ok behind. ' Alas ! how 


ſew (it is to be feared) will bid this "tu#lhing 
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adieu to the fortner sources of their happiness ? 
Is it not a melancholy truth, that the love of 
riches, that most contemptible of all attach- 
ments, is increased by time, and strengthened 
by years, and that it cannot be dissolved but 

by some rough blast, like that which roots up e 

the oak of the mountains E22 | 

Here also let me not be winkadcndabd. 

| Splenetic i is the humour, and ridiculous is the 
affectation which has led some to speak disdain- 
4 fully of riches. Many there are whom provi- 

_ dence has blessed with opulence, whose 
attention has not been diverted from the 
concerns of religion, who have been humble 
and condescending, modest and diffident.— 
Who have preferred the riches of the under- 
standing and of the heart, to the wealth of the 
coffer. Who from a principle of gratitude to 
God, and benevolende to man, rejoice in being 

able to do good and communicate; who would 
be patterns of obedience to the calls of duty, 
and hose hearts are elevated above terrestrial 

bossessions, by a hope full of immortality. 
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Such let me be understood to respect as 
the vicegerents of providence, and the channels 
of the divine benevolence to mankind. Such 


also are entitled to superior praise, since they 


sed to peculiar disadvantages, which it 


requires uncommon virtue to subdue. 


I would now observe in the 


Third place, our text teaches us hat a gitua- 


tion of moderate competency, is of all others the 


most desirable. 


This situation is free from anxious corroding 
cares respectin g the means of subsistence from 
those painful circumstances which too often 
extort unjust complaints against the disposals 


of heaven; from peculiar temptations to in- 


justice and the arts of deception; from those 


clouds of ignorance with which the lower 
class of the community are covered. The 
persons so circumstanced have sufficient to 
answer all the demands of nature; they 
have daily reason to be contented with 
their lot, and thankful to divine providence; 
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they are in a situation in which the arguments 
for integrity are most powerfully persuasive, 
and in which they may acquire all important 
knowledge to make them happy here, and for 
ever. | | | 
As they are exempt from the thousand 
anxietics of indigence, so also from the nume- 
rous burdens of opulence. Finding themselves 
upon the common level of mankind, and 
| unperverted by the tongue of flattery, they have 
few temptations to pride and self - conceit. 
Being constrained to practise the virtue of 
economy, they are not prone to forget their 
5 dependance upon providence. And having not 
much to sacrifice or to resign, they are sooner 
prepared to obey the summons of heaven. 
This moderate competency is enjoyed by 
those who are engaged in the different mercan- 
tile occupations of life; situations less favoura- 
ble than none to virtue and happiness, provided 


those placed in them have wisdom to mix moral 
and intellectual objects with those of a temporal 


nature. While others of a more contemplatiye 
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sufficient to answer all the wants of liſe. 
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cust are devoutly grateful to providence for a 
situation beautifully described by the poet, 


© Sufficiency, content, 
— Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease 1 alternate labour, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven.” 


lin a review of this subject, in the first 
place, do wwe not see abundant reason to admire 
the goodness of divine providence in the — 
gitualion of mankind? 12 

Those who enjoy a sufficiency of the 
blessings of life, are the most numerous 
class, and the most numerous are the most 
happy. The unwarrantable declamations which 


the gloomy-minded vent against the evils of 


life, are in general ſounded upon the complaints 
of the minority, while the great bulk of men 


are contented and chearful. 


Secondly, 1s poverty an evil? what a motive 
arises from hence to Industry. Patient industry 
is generally crowned with such success, as is 


* 
n 


Bletod with a tolerable 8 und 
strength, and a disposition to make use of them, 
scarcely any man las reason to complum of the 


condition of his being. 


Thirdly. How lamentably are thoee mictaken 


who are anxious in the pursuit of riches! Blind 


to their own interest, and ignorant of what is 
best for them in the present life, they pursue 


a bauble, which perhaps they may never over- 


take, or which if they do, may soon be snatched 


from them, or become a fruitful source of 


unhappiness. 
Finally, be persuaded, my fried; to coyet 


earnestly the best gifts, the virtues of the heart. 


Of the goods of fortune, © man wants but little, 


nor that little long.” Virtue is the only per- 


manent and substantial good. This will shelter 


you from the © cold wind” of poverty, this will 


preserve you from the deceitful influence of 
riches. Virtue never faileth—it is proof against 
the vicissitudes of time—it remains unaffected 
by the lapse of ages—it will survive the devas- 


tations of death, and the conflagration of worlds. 
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Therefore seek ye first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all needful good 


things shall be added unto you.“ 
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SERMON VI. 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 


*** 


Marr. vr. 12. 


And forgive us our debits, as we forgive our 
debtors, 


 'Taxsz words are eminently | distinguished 
among the several clauses of the Lord's Prayer. 
They contain the first petition in this summary 
of devotional addresses, that respects spiritual 
blessings, and this seems to be pointed out to 
us as of primary importance, and worthy of 
peculiar attention. There is one circumstance 
relating to this petition highly deserving our 
notice; that this seems to be the only original 

part of the Lord's Prayer. The other parts of 5 
this comprehensive form were selected from the 
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liturgies at that time in use among the Jews, 
| whereas this seems te bave been inserted by 
our Lord bimself as containing a distinguishing 


sentiment in his religion. I should not also _ 


forget to remark, that Jesus himself takes care 
to point out the peculiar importance of this 
petition, by singling it out of the rest, and 
enlarging upon it to his disciples. “ For if 
ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your Fa- 
ther forgive your trespasses.” 

Tbe words af: our: text present us with 
a Patitiou forgrue us. ou debts,” —and als - 
a Reason or Condition nn to it, — ay we 5 
Jargrve our debtors.” 

By a debt is understood in "TOR terer 
is dne from one being to another; and the 
term may be applied to the numberless obliga- 
tions: which result from tho difforent relations 
which beings bear to each other. Thus we owe 
rospect to our superiors, oondescension to our 
inferiors, | gratitude to our beneſactors, fidelity | 
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to our friends, and: distributive justice to all 
mankind. Thus also we owe veneration to God: 
as our Maker, gratitude to him as our Bene- 
factor, and obedience to him as our Lawgiver. 
All these several obligations are debts which we 
- owe to God and to one another, Now it is 
proper to observe, that by the petition in our 
text, we are not directed to pray that we may 
be released from the obligations which are due 


to God, nor from the mutual duties which are 
owed among mankind. This would be to pray 
that the foundations of moral goodness might 
be destroyed, and that the band which binds 
human society together might be dissolved. 
The doctrine it teaches us is this, © to pray 
that the Almighty would regard with an indul- 
gent eye the errors of our past lives, as we view - 
with indulgence the Mts and failures 
of our fellow-men.” 
We learn then from this petition in the 
First place, that we should approach the throne 
of grace, bumbly confessing that we' have W 
in our duty to all mankind. 1117 141 e GG] 
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How numerous are the debts which we owe 
to the Almighty ; all which, when taken toge- 
ther, form indeed an accumnlated sum. Most 
just, as well as expressive, was the prayer of 
the Psalmist ; “ enter not thou into judgment 
with thy servant, O Lord, for in thy sight no 
man living can be justified.“ The propriety of 
this prayer of the Psalmist, and of bearing upon 
our minds to the throne of the Supreme, 
an humble sense of our imperfections, must 
appear, even to the best of men, who wilt 
review the catalogue which is written upon his 
memory, and which conscience oſten recites 
in harsh and mn accents. Pride was 
not made for man,” said the philosophic son 
of Sirach; this proposition needs no proof to 
the man who is any proficient in that most 
important science, the knowledge of himself, 
and whose conscience is not rendered callous by 
habitual guilt, or stupified by the intoxications 
of pleasure, and thus prevented from giving its 
usual and faithful admonitions. Where is the 
man of virtue who can boldly draw near to the 
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throne of heaven, and there unblushingly appeal 
to the innocence of his character, defy the 
Scrutiny of ontiiscience; and challenge the 
justice of his Maker ? If there be a man s0 
_ yainly confident as to say“ he has no sin, he 
deceives himself, and the truth is not in him. 
| Melancholy experience, . atid painful con- 
viction inform us that in many things we 
offend all, and teach us, when we bow at the 
| footstool of the Almighty, to use the language 
of the contrite een Ns Ms be * 5 
to me a sinner.“ | 

I mean not that we chould, when we pray, | 
use a profusion of self- abasing expressions, and 
as it were, make a merit of depreciating our- 
selves, and representing ourselves as the greatest 
of sinners, and the vilest of human beings. 
Men should express with sincerity in this 
solemn engagement, what they think, and what 
they feel, and not thus turn to ridicule the 
great duty of christian humility, by repeating 
these impious falschoods, which are not di cta- 
ted by conscience, or consistent with- fact. 
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Moreover, the great God cannat be pleased with 


hearing 4 long catalogue. of gur individual 


offences; ; he only expects in us, when we 
approach him, that humble spirit which be- 


comes frail and erring ereatures in the more 
immediate presence of an almighty and omnis- 


cient ; Judge, accompanied with a general 


renunciation of our sins, and sincere resolutions 


of amendment. 
Farther, the petition in our text encourages us 


| 10; expect forgroeness. Our divine teacher has 


not directed us to use a e which will not 
be grante t. 
That God wil ee Fo sins iy: his peni- 


tent creatures, is a truth rendered probable by 


those appearances of nature which have led 


those nations of the world who never were 


fayoured withasupernatural revelation tu engage 


in the offices of religion, and is much confirmed 


by the jewish dispensation, in which it appears 
that our gracious creator would not promulgate 
a law to mankind without assuring them at the 
zame time, that his name was Jehovah, the God 
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merciful and gracious, long- suffering and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth, pardoning iniquity, 
transgression and sin. A doctrine this, which is 
the very essence of the christian revelation, which 
Shines forth with so much clearness in-every 
page of the gospel, that no man who reads and 
believes the scriptures, one would think, could 
ever doubt its truth. But alas! that spirit of Anti- 
christ which discovered itself even in the days 
of the Apostles; that grand apostagy from the 
truth, which has prevailed so long in the world, 
has opposed this clear dictate of christianity, by 
setting up a notion which is the plainest contra-. 
diction; to the truth of the gospel, the greatest 
insult upon the character of the merciful God, 
and is · the parent of those trifling penances and 
commutations for sin, with other follies which 
have disgraced the Romish church. My friends, 
the true doctrine of the gospel, which we | 
cannot be too zealous to defend, is this; — that 
if we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to ſorgive us our sins, and to * us · 
from all unrighteousness.“ | 
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Nut this petition of our text has a reason or 
condition annexed to it, vis, that we forgive our 
— ee 

This may be interpreted as shewing the ground 
upon which we rest our expetation of forgiveness. 

i We pray thee to forgive us our debts, because 
we forgive our debtors.” As though our Saviour 
had taught us to say“ To forgive our debtors 
is a duty we are prompted to discharge by the 
rules of virtue.” We are such frail beings, 80 


liable to improprieties of conduct from the 
turbulence of passion, and the imperſection of 
our knowledge, that we frequently find it neces- 
sary to forgive others, and to geek forgiveness 
for ourselves. The stern inexorable character 
who feels no compassion ſor the frailties of his 
fellow-mortals, we all join in detesting; and 
the man of gentleness who pities their errors and 
| forgives, we all unite to admire. A disposition 
to forgive, we consider as a peculiar excellence 
in the moral character. Mercy is a quality 
which beautifies every virtue, and renders 
amiable every perfection. We are accustomed, 


— — eat * 
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Oh thou eternal mind ! to attribute every excel- 
lence which we observe in thy creatures in its 
ſullest perfection to thee to consider every ray 
of virtue in man, as darted forth from thee, the 
effulgent source of goodness every beautiful 
feature which we discern in the human mind, 
we conclude to be a trait of thine own image, 
in which thou wast pleased to create us. When 
therefore we behold and admire the pleasing 
attribute of mercy in ourselves or our fellow- 
men, we eannot but encourage ourselves with 
the belief that hon possessest it in the highest 
possible degree. We cannot admit the thought 
that man should be more excellent than God: 
We cannot believe that we are taught by the 
dictates of nature, as well as the commands of 
religion, to forgive our debtors and to love our 
enemies, whilst thou art strict to mark, and 
severe to punish, every individual transgression 
of thy weak and erring creatures, We cannot 

imagine that thou wouldst command us to love 
thee supremely, if thou wert destitute of that 
quality, without which no character could be 
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amiable. Thy infinite power would overwhelm 
us. Thy unblemishet holiness would appal us. 
Thuy inflexible-Justice would bear a severe and 
frowning aspect, especially upon us offending 
ereatures. We might fear, but we could not 
love thee, were it not for the 3 of * 
_— N 

Thus the words might be W but 
* must also be considered as prescribing the 
condition upon which we expect divine forgiveness. 
ALE — us our «ow; AS We . our deb- 
ne | 

This appears to be their appropriate meaning, 
from the gloss which our Lord himself gives 
upon them. © If ye forgive men their trespasses, 
your heavenly father will also forgive you ;— 
but if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your father forgive your trespasses.” 
The propriety of this condition is evident. 
It is universally allowed, and therefore it needs 
not to be proved, that no man has a claim to 
mercy, who shews no mercy. This subject 
is beautifully illustrated by the divine parabolist. 
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"The Aden of heaven is likeried to a king 
who wished to settle his accounts with his 
- servants. And after he had begun to settle, one 
debtor of ten thousand talerits was brought to 
him. But as he had not wherewith to pay, his 
master gave orders for him, and his wife, and 
his children, and all that he had to be sold, and 
| | payment to be made therewith. Upon this the 
servant fell down before him and said, © Sir, 
have patience with me and I will pay thee all.” 
And his master took pity upon that servant, and 
dismissed him, and forgave him the debt. 

Then that servant went out, and found one of 

his fellow-servants who owed him 2 hundred 
| pence; and he seized him by the throat, and 
said, © pay me what thou owest.” Upon this, 
| his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and 
entreated him, saying, have patience with me 
and I will pay thee all!” And he would not, 
but went and cast him into prison until he 
should pay the debt. The master being informed 
of this, called him unto him, and said, Thou 
wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debi, 
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because thou didst entreat me. Oughtest not 
thou also to have pity on thy fellow-servant, 
even as I had pity on thee? And his master 
was enraged, and delivered him up to the 
jailors, until he should pay all that was due to 
him. “ So also, adds our Saviour, will my hea- 
venly father do unto you, unless every one of 
you, forgive from his heart, the faults of his 
brother.” 

This maxim being granted, © that we may 


expect forgiveness only in the proportion in 


59 


we are taught that, when 
we approach the throne of heaven to pray for 
pardon for our manifold offences, we are to 
bring with us hearts full of benevolence, mercy, 


and goodwill to our brethren of mankind. 


For if we are cruel and implacable to others, 


and with these dispositions, use, in our solemn 


addresses, these words, © forgive us our debts | 


as we forgive our debtors,” we are calling down 


the vengeance of heaven upon our heads; and 


with our own mouths, emphatically OR 5 


our own condemnation. 
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This maxim also suggests to us many im- 
portant rules respecting the duty of forgiving 
our debtors. Such as that we should grant 


immediate forgiveness, if we expect to be im- 
mediately forgiven. Do we, when the bumble 
offender asks forgiveness, immediately grant it? 


then we may expect to be immediately forgiven 


when we implore pardon at the throne of 


heaven, and that while we are yet speaking, the 
commandment should be sent forth. But do 


we remain inflexible to the cries and requests 


of those who have offended us? we must not 
then expect to be immediately disburdened of 
our load of guilt at the footstool of heaven. 


Again, we should grant forgiveness FREELY, 


| if we expe? to be FREELY forgiven. Do we 
previously to forgiveness, insist upon any far- 


ther condition, than a proper disposition of 


mind in the persons we forgive? — do we 


insist upon any valuable consideration as the 
purchase of our pardon? then we discover a 
disposition of mind which will incapacitate us 
for receiving the mercy of heaven, and can only 
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expect to pay that debt of punishment which is 


due from all offenders to the tutte Majesty 
of the Supreme. 

Farther. We should forgive the GREATEST 
offences, if we expect our GREATEST offences to 
be forgiven. Wee Ge! | 

Do we discover a disposition to remit mall 
transgressions or injuries, and make an excep- 


tion with respect to some enormous, some 
aggravated crimes? then when we use this 
prayer © forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors,” while we pray to be forgiven the 
smaller errors of our lives, we ourselves tacitly | 
propose an exception to be made with respect 


to our more heinous vices. We pray that our 


infirmities may be forgiven, and that our 


presumptious sins may be punished. 
Once more. Me should forgive the most yRR- 
auENT offences, if we enpect our most FREQUENT 


offences to be forgiven. Peter came to Christ, 


and said, Lord how often shall my brother 


commit a fault against me, and I forgive him ? 


seven times?“ © Jesus .saith unto him, I say 
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not unto thee, seven times, but seventy times 
seven.“ If we obey this injunction of Christ, 


and when we retire to the duties of devotion, 


use this prayer, forgive our debts as we forgive 


our debtors,” we may expect this will be a 
reason why the Almighty should remit our ma- 
niſold transgressions; the number of which we 
cannot understand. But if our ſtock of merey 
be soon exbausted; if, in this sense, we soon 
become weary in well- doing; we may expect 


that our dispositions of mind, which render 


us so unfit to receive the divine favour, will 
be a reason why the Almighty should not go 
on to be gracious, and should suffer the black 


catalogue of our crimes to stand upon the 


records of heaven, soliciting our punishment. 
Looking around upon mankind, do we not 
behold many upon whom this abe casts a 
most pointed reflex ion? 
You have heard of, if you have not Een 
the cruel Parent, against whom his unhappy 
son, led away by the follies and vices of youth, 


has offended, by disregarding his advice, by 
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squandering his property, by disgracing his 
family, and disappointing the fond expectations 
that had been formed concerning him. The 
Parent is justly offended ; he” is to be com- 
mended for shewing his displeasure, that he 
may prevent others from following this evil 
example, and exhibit a motive by which to 
recover the profligate offender to penitence 
and virtue. So far the religion of the Gospel 
approves his conduct. But if, as we have 
sometimes seen, he abandon him to his vices, 


if he seek not to reform him, if he vow for ever 
to disown him, if he for ever forbid him his 
presence, and attempt to blot his remembrance 
from his mind; if he be not affected by his 
apparent motions towards reformation ; if his 
resentment be not softened as he beholds the 
blossoms of repentance, more especially if he 
reje the proposals of reconciliation, and the 
promises of amendment; let not his unhallowed 
lips dare to utter the language of our text, 


<* forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 5 


Let him not carry this lie in his mouth to the | 
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sanctuary of God: Let him beware of thus 
imprecating curses upon his head at the foot- 
stool of heaven. ak 

You have often known the rapacious creditor, 
who with relentless severity seizes upon the 
unfortunate debtor. That a man should insist 
upon, and have what is his own, is just and 
proper. That human society affords us assistance 
in securing private property, in guarding it 
against the attacks of depredators, and in 
gaining some reparation for the injury received, 
are great causes for gratitude to providence. 
That human laws should be enacted to punis! 
the fraudulent, is favourable to public order 
and happiness. But that these laws should be 
employed to aggravate the misery of the unſor- 
tunate and distressed, that they should be used 
to heap afflictions upon the head of one already 
sinking under a load of hardships and disap- 
0 | pointments,—this is one of the blackest of tem- 
poral evils. And is there a human being pos- 
sessed of a heart so malignant as thus to trample 
upon the prostrate, and to add to the tortures 
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of the victims of adversity Jo the disgrace 
of human nature be it said, that the question 
can be answered in the affirmative from the 


mansions of confinement, where numbers of 
miserable beings could relate the melancholy. 


Whoever the man may. be who can thus 
implacably torment the wretched, let him not 
presume to bow his. knees before the throne of 
heaven, to repeat the words of our text, lest 


his prayer be answered, and his own crimes. * 
strictly and severely punished. 


Such unamiable characters as these, are 
indeed too oſten to be found; but there is 


another description of men, whom we more 
frequently meet, who are equally unfit to use 
the language of our text. We meet with them 
in what is called polished society, and they 


presume to call themselves by the distinguished 


name of men of bonour. They are men, who, 
in opposition to every dictate of humanity, to 
every maxim of virtue, to that divine quality of 


forgiveness, without which the character cannot 
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appear amiable, consider a trivial slight, a 
thoughtless hint, a little insult, which a great 


mind would overlook ; a pleasant repartee at 


which a wise man would only smile, as a suffi- 
cient ground to justify an attack upon the life 
of the best of characters, the most valuable of 
friends. Should two of these men of honour, 


or rather men of vice, previously to their en- 


trance upon their savage purpose, or to con- 
descend to their own language, previously 
to their giving mutual satisfaction, from the 
solemn thought that their own lives may soon 
be at an end, attempt to look towards heaven, 
let them not presume to use the language of 


_ our text, —let them not presume to ask for 


mercy from the almighty, at the moment when 
they are revengefull * attempting to imbrue 


their hands in blood. 


But the language of our text is not ok uafit 


for the implacablefather, the inexorable creditor, 
and the fashionable murderer ;— wherever 
undue resentment or revenge have taken pos- 
session of the heart, wherever there is not a 
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sincere desire to forgive every injury, even of 


the minutest kind, the petition in our text can- 


not be used; without en an awful 
imprecatian of vengeance. 

I shall make one more observation on this 
subject, and then conclude. 

There is an important day dpproacting, when 
a confidence in the divine mercy will be above 
all things valuable. In the apprehensions of 


death, in the expectation of standing soon in 


the presence of the Judge of all, to give an 
account of our character, what can fill the soul 


with more painful forebodings of its fate in the 
final judgment, than the thought that it had 


not exercised forgiveness towards others? And 
on the other hand, view the man of mercy 
in this awful situation. Conscious of many 


infirmities, but conscious at the same time of | 


having freely forgiven many insults and i injuries, 
he cheerfully indulges the hope that he shall 
meet with similar mercy from a ri ighteous Judge. 


May God grant that each of us may be 
enabled on that ay, when we shall so much 
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stand in need of the divine clemency, to use 


with humble confidence this beautiful petition, 


That Mercy I to others shew, 
That Mercy shew to me. 
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SERMON VIII 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Marr. vi. 13. 


And lead us not into Temptation, but deliver us 


from evil. 


 Trzsz words would be more properly ren- 


dered, And bring us not into ee but 


deliver us from the evil one. 
This concluding petition of the Lord's prayer, 
being more difficult to be underſtood than the 


other parts of this beautiful composition, has 


been urged in support of very fanciful and ab- 
surd opinions; and expositors have distressed 


themselves on being unable to reconcile it 


with thoſe words of the apostle James, Let no 
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fan say when he is tempted, I am tempted 
of God, for God cannot be tempted: with evil, 
neither tempteth he any man.” A close at- 
tention to the subject, and to the general strain 
of the sacred writings, will cause the difficulty 
to vanish, and shew us the true sense of our 
text. In the | 

First place, We are here taught that God is 
the author of those circumotances in which we 
are placed. | | 

Secondly, We are ——— to pray fas 
deliverance from those circumstances in which we 
may be exposed to sin. 

That God is the author of the circumſtances 
of human life, and of the condition of every 
individual, we are taught by . . obser- 
vation, and by Scripture. 

In the heathen: world, the various appear- 
ances of virtue and vice, of happiness and 
misery, of succefs and disappointment, and all 
the different contrarieties with which the present 
State often seems to abound, were attributed to 
the operation of various cauſes. They knew io 
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little of the ſcheme by which the world is go- 
verned, that to account for the appearances of 
things, they fancied numbers of divinities, with 
opposite dispositions, and distinct spheres of 
action, each of whom took some part in the 
administration of human affairs. The opinions 


of the vulgar were wild and irrational in 


the extreme; but the reasonings of the wisest 
among them also give us melancholy proofs 
of the blindness of the human mind, unaided 
by supernatural revelation; and of the ina- 
bility of reason to account for the origin 
of the present mixed state of things, without 
having recourse to the doctrine of a future 
state. | 1 

In the renowned system of the eastern philo- 
sophy, it was contended that the world was 


under the government of two opposite princi- 
ples, the one good, and the other evil. Virtue 
and happiness were the produce of the one, 


vice and misery the offspring of the other. The 


one delighted in the moral rectitude, the im- 
provement, the success, and the happiness of 
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mankind; the other indulged a malicious plea- 
sure in drawing them into vice, in debasing 
their characters, in disappointing the beſt 
schemes, and in introducing general diſorder 
and misery. Mankind were either happy or 
miserable in proportion to the degree in which 
the influence of the one overcame the influence 
ol the other. If the exiſtence of the evil cause 
were deſtroyed, mankind would be completely 
good and happy—if the existence of the good 
cause were destroyed, mankind would become 
completely vicious and miserable. The partial 
virtue and vice, happiness and misery visible in 
the world, were the result of the combined 
influence of both these causes: the good dis- 
position of the one counteracted the evil dispo- 
sition of the other, and the evil disposition of 
the one counteracted the good enen of the 
other. | | 

1 doubt not, it occurs to you that you have 
observed traces of this philosophy, which was 
so prevalent in the East, in the writings of the 
old testament. Probably the evil principle might 
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be intended in the Mosaic account of the fall, 
by the serpent which beguiled Eve. It is evi- 


dently referred to in that most ancient and 


beautiful dramatic performance, the book of 
Job, where it is said that * on a day when the 
gons of God came to present themselves before 
the Lord, Satan came and presented himself 
with them.“ Also in that passage where Satan 
is said to have put it into the heart of David to 
number the people; and in many other places 
which might be mentioned. Several traces of 
this eastern philosophy may be discovered in the 
language of the writers of the new testament. 
In conformity to the commonly received modes 
of speech, they speak of the principle of moral 
evil under the name of Satan, the God of this 
world, the prince of the power of the air, and 
the eyil one. They use the language of the 
country in which they lived, while they deliver 
doctrines djametrically opposite to theſe which 
gave it birth. | 

| Wiſe and excellent was the advice of Paul 
to the early chriſtians, © beware leſt any one 
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pervert you through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the rudiments of this world and not after 
Christ.” Happy would it have been for the 
christian cauſe, . had they attended to this 
wholesome counsel | But the simplicity of the 
doctrine of Christ little accorded with the general 
disposition to fanciful and romantic speculation. 
For a time, the influence of the Apostles repres- 
sed the torrent of philosophical opinions, which 
threatened the destruction of christianity. But 
after their days, and those of their immediate 
successors, the flood burst its mounds, and 
deluged the church of Christ with the wild 
reveries of heathen philosophy. Among other 
pagan dreams, that of 1wo principles became 
the general belief of christians, and has con- 
tinued in some degree to the present day, in 
the creeds of most of the reformed churches. 
We, who dare to reason for ourselyes, and 
to examine into the doctrines of the gospel, 
have attained to a rational and convinein g evi- 
dence of the perfect unity of God: that there 
is but one firs? cause of all the jarring appear- 
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ances of the universe; that the moſt perfect 
harmony 1s the result of this general diſcord. 
We have arrived, if not at compleat, yet at 


satisfactory knowledge concerning the nature 


and tendencies of the divine government. We 
find that we are placed in a state of probation 
for another world; in which we are called to 
the formation of virtuous habits from the influ- 
ence of good motives, and our struggles with 


| temptation. We find that vice is followed 


by misery, and this misery is one of the great 
instruments which the Almighty makes use of 


to improve mankind. From tracing the ope- 
ration of different causes, we behold the divine 
government tending to something better, and 


thus bearing an analogy to the appearances of 


nature, such as the infancy, improvement, and 


maturity of plants, animals, men, and nations. 
Now if there be but one first cause of all 
things, and if we have attained to any just 


notions of the divine government, all the events 
that take place in the world, must be considered 


as the effects of some causes, and these causes 
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must be ultimately traced back to God, the 
great First cause. 18 58 
Ihope ] express acai in lan guage sufficiently 
| intelligible. The subject is of the greatest im- 
portance, and I wish to be underſtood. It may 
be made plainer by an example. | 
The scriptures in their highly figurative style, 
speak of a metaphorical personage called Sin, 
or Satan, or the Devil, or the power of darkness, 
or the evil one. Now it is evident to you my 
brethren, that this personage Satan either derives 
his powers from God, or he does not. If he 
does not, then he muſt be self- exiſtent, or he 
must derive his powers from some other being 
who is self-exiſtent like the, great God himself. 
But if Satan does derive his powers from God, 
then whatever power he possesses, being given 
him by God, he must be considered in all his 
operations as acting in that sphere in which 
his creator and governor has placed him. If 
he tempt man, he is permitted to do it by God, 
undoubtedly for some wise end, since God first 
gave him the powers for this purpose, and still 
supports those ni in existence. 
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But, my friends, abſtract reasoning is always 
dark, and often erroneous, it will therefore be 
proper for me to confirm and illuſtrate this 
subject by matter of fact. 
You consider it as a matter of fact, that C God 
made this world, that the sun, the moon, the 


stars, and the planets are (in the language of 
David) the work of his fingers; that it is God 
who ordained that some of the celestial bodies 


should be fixed, and that others should move 
in courses appointed for them ; that the sun 
should give light by day, and the moon and 


stars by night. In short, you believe that the 


universe is one vast machine whose various 
movements are conducted by its almighty 
Among the various worlds which God has 
made, we know but little of only one of them, 
that which we inhabit. We are brought into 
the world, in different circumstances, and 
endowed with various passions, dispositions, 


and capacities. The author of these circum- 


stances, of these passions, dispositions, and 
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capacities, is God. One man is brought into 
being in the early ages of the world, in an 
” obscure country, where there is no knowledge 
of God, of providence, or of virtue; he remains 
ignorant of God, of providence, and of virtue ; 
from the influence of example he practices the 
foulest vices, and thus debases his nature, and 
involves himself in unhappiness : another blessed 
with a better fate, is born in this advanced age, 
in this island, where God is known, where 
the light of truth shines, where the melodious 
voice of the gospel sounds, where the fair ex- 
ample of Christ, and the instructive charaQters 
of many of his pious and amiable followers are 
held up to view, and where the strongest 
motives are exerted to attract him to the way 
ol holiness : this man practices his duty, and 
is consequently happy. Who made these two 
men to differ ? It was he who does according 
to his pleasure in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth.” 
Let us bring the subject still nearer to our 
eyes. You know two families; one is infamous 
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for vice, the other is eminent for virtue. A child 


is born into each. The helpless infant whose 


unhappy lot is cast in the den of iniquity, treads 


in the ſootsteps of his parents, and at length 
with them, works all manner of uncleanness 


with greediness: the child who happily begins 


to breathe the vital air in the house devoted to 


God, as his understanding opens, daily bows 


his knees with his parents at the footstool of : 


| heaven, and attends them with cheerful steps 
to the place of social worship; enjoying 


the benefit of their instructions, of their 


example, and of their prayers, he grows in 


heavenly wisdom as he grows in stature. Who, 


my friends, was the original cause of this 
difference of circumstances ? It was God who 
thus depressed the one, and raised up the 
other. 

The matter may be still father illustrated. 
' You may have seen in one family, two children 


who have had a similar education, treated with 
the same tenderness, and favoured with the 


same advantages. The one has been blessed 
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with a happy constitution of body and mind, 
which has disposed him to improve by the 
advantages which his education afforded, and 
has fortified him against the attacks of vice; 
the other, providence was pleased to send into 
the world, with every thing in his mental and 
corporeal constitution, that would predispose 
him to vice, and prevent the good effects of that 
education with which he was favoured. The 


one naturally becomes virtuous, the other as 


naturally becomes vicious. These effects, you 
perceive, are the consequence of the different 
conſtitutions, and different circumſtances which 
the Almighty was pleased to appoint for each 
individual, and they all prove this truth, that in 
the government of the universe, God acts upon 


this _—_— ; ce that he will do what he will with 


his own.” 


This subject is 3 dem! by the 


whole strain of scripture. It uniformly refers 


all to God as the first cause of all things. Thus 


it is said that God hardened the heart of Pha- 
raoh.— Thus the king of Assyria was the. saw in 
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the hand of God, to afflict Basel- Thins the 
wicked men by whom David was troubled, are 
called the hand of the Lord.— Thus Jehova 
speaks by the prophet Isaiah, © 1 am Jehovah, 

and there is none else, there is no God besides 
me; I form the light and create darkness; I 
make peace and create evil. I, Jehovah, do all 
these things.” Thus Peter, on the day of 
pentecost, in addressing the Jews, informs them, 
that by putting our saviour to death, they were 
the instruments in the hand of God, to fulfil his 
designs : © Him being delivered by the deter- 
minate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
| fied and slain.“ And in another place, the 
same Apoſtle says, against thy holy servant 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the gentiles and the 


people of Israel, were gathered together, to do 


whatsoever thy hand and = counsel deter- 
mined before to be done.” But it is needless 
to multiply quotations to pve such an obvious 


truth: a truth which is essentially nec . 
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with the fundamental scripture doctrine, that 
there is but one e God, and with the whole train 
of prophecy. | | 

Thus I truſt my first 3 ct that God 
is the author of all the circumstances in which 


we may be placed,“ has been satisfactorily 


proved, from reason, from fad, and from "_ 


Jure. 


This is a glorious ok. reviving truth, which 
i speaks the strongest consolation to the heart. 
It is the anchor of the soul firm and stedfast, to 
believe that amidst the jarring appearances of - 
things, a benevolent God is the sole governor of 
the universe, and that nothing takes place but 
what he has wisely fore-ordained should come 
to Pass. 

But it may be observed, does not this doc- 
trine of reason and scripture make God the 
author of sin? Does not the Almighty declare 
that he is angry with the wicked every day ? 
And does he not threaten the disobedient with 
future punishment ? : 

Here permit me to reply, if by God's being | 
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the author of sin be meant, that he approves of 


it, let the thought be rejected with abhorrence. 
Far be it from us to entertain the blasphemous 
idea. No, his nature is pure and unblemished ; 
so pure that in his sight the heavens are unclean, 


and the angels unholy. Nor can he delight in 


any thing but purity and holiness. Sin is 


directly opposite to his nature. He cannot 


approve of it in his creatures ſor its own sake; 


he only permits it to exist in his government for 
vuvise and useſul purposes; and designs by means 
of partial evil to bring about universal good. 


By God's being angry with the wicked every 
day, it must not be understood literally, that 
the all- perfect mind is disturbed by that 
tempestuous passion which agitates the breasts 


oſ us his imperfect creatures. The supposition 


would be impious. At can only mean that so 


far as his creatures are wicked they are the 
objects of his disapprobation. 


It is true he threatens offenders with punish- 
ment; and it will be an awful thing to fall into 
the hands of the living God. But why will he 


i 
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 punish? Why will be inflict these evils upon 
the disobedient ? Certainly not to gratify the 
revengeful disposition of a tyrant—certainly : 
not to frighten the universe by a display of his 
power—certainly not for the sake of making 
the works of his hands unhappy: Let us not 
presume to impute such unworthy views to the 
benevolent Father of mankind. He will only 
chastise his creatures for their good, The chas- 
tisement may be long and painful f reason 
teaches us to believe that the anguish must be 
inconceivable which will bring about the refor- 
mation of the impenitent; and hold forth to the 
universe an affecting argument of the evil con- 
sequences of sin. Scripture also paints the 
punishment of the wicked in very dismal 
colours. But the Almighty cannot lose sight 
of the only just objects of punishment. In the 
midst of judgment he will remember mercy; 
de will not always chide, neither will he keep 
his anger for ever. , 1 
I must now proceed to observe in the | 
Second place, That we are encouraged to pray 
"I | 
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for deliverance from the evil effedts of those temp- 
Mlions #0 vice with which we are currounded. 
© Bring us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from the evil one.” By this petition it cannot 


be intended that we should pray to be deli- 


vered from all the assaults of temptation; this 
would be to pray that the condition of our being 


chould be entirely altered; and that we should 
be immediately placed in a state of perfection, 


instead of a state of probation. This would be 


to pray for a revolution in the government of 


the Almighty, and that be would bring about 


the ends he has in view by means which we 


may think better than those which infinite 


| wisdom has proposed. 


We are placed, my friends, by the Almighty 
in a state of trial, in which such virtues are 


to be formed, and such habits acquired, as will 
in some measure prepare us for a happier and 
more refined existence in another world. But 


what is it to be virtuous ? Is it merely to ab- 
stain from vice? Are the eloistered Monk and 


secluded Nun to be esteemed the models of 
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virtue? No, my friends, their goodness is 
merely negative, and the best you can say of : 
them is, that they are not vicious. Where 
then are we to seek for patterns of moral excel- 
lence? You are to seek for them amidst the 
hurry of the world. You are to look for them on 
the slippery eminence of public life—amidst 
the allurements of pleasure, and the solicita- 
tions of interest. If you see a man in the busy 
scenes of life, who is not warped by passion, 
or biassed by self-love; who piously worships - 
his maker, and conscientiously obeys his com- 
mands—who assiduously labours for the good 
of mankind, and earnestly strives to keep him- 
self unspotted from the world, that is the man | 
of genuine virtue. What claim can the man 
lay to courage, who has never been exposed to 
danger; or to honesty, who has neyer been 
tempted to deceive ? e Ha! 
Virtue appears in struggling with temptation - 
and coming off victorious. Such was the vir- 
tue of our divine Master. When he was 
reviſed, he reviled not again; when he suffered 
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he threatened not. Though tempted by the 
most splendid proposals, even by the offer of a 
kingdom, to swerve from his duty, he rejected 
them with disdain. Though rich with mira- 
culous powers, he voluntarily submitted to a 
life of poverty. 

Temptation therefore being so necessary to 
the formation of our virtues, it cannot be sup- 
posed that our Lord would instruct his disciples 
to pray to be wholly exempted from it. The 
petition thereſore must intend that they should 
pray to be delivered from falling when they 
were tempted; that the temptation might not 
be stronger than their faith, or more powerful 0 
than their resolution. In this sense it is a most 
seasonable and useful prayer. 


Sincerely and earnestly to use the language 


of our text, bespeaks such a holy fear of falling 
into temptation, and thus offending God, as must 
be highly acceptable to him. It discovers such 
a diffidence in our own powers as will lead 
us to look up to him as our guardian and ſriend. 
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Such a disposition of mind is one of the most 
favourable tests of a good character. Humi- 
 lity and self-annihilation are the best founda- 
tion upon which to build the lofty edifice of 
virtue. © God resisteth the n, but OY 
grace to the humble.” | 
To use this prayer in our 5 uddresses at the 
throne of divine grace, will also lead us to exer- 
cine the great duty of christian watchfulness. 
The fatal enemy to the christian is security. 
A thousand temptations surround us, waiting 
lor our thoughtless moments that they may 
enter into our hearts, and prey upon our virtue. 
It becomes us therefore to be sober and vigilant, 
to guard every avenue to pur minds, lest at an 
hour when we are not prepared, our enemies 
make a successful assault upon us. To remind 
us of this duty it will be useful when we daily 
bow our knees at the footstool of heaven, to 
recollect the various temptations to which we 
are exposed, and to use the language of our 


text, © lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from the evil one.” 
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To conclude, | 

We know not, my brethren, what will be- 
fall us in the present life. This knowledge 
providence has wisely covered with impenetra- 
ble clouds. Perhaps it may be designed for 


some of us to pass through peculiar tempta- 


tions—perhaps our integrity may be violently 


assaulted perhaps, like Peter, we may be 
tempted to deny our Lord and Master per- 


haps, to use the figurative language of scrip- 


ture, Satan may already haye desired to have 


us, to sift us as wheat We know not to what 


difficulties we may be exposed on account of 


the profession of the pure and undefiled reli- 
gion of the gospel. Often, therefore, lifting up 
our trembling hearts to God, let us earnestly 
pray that our faith may not fail, —that we may 


not make shipwreck of faith and of a good con- 


science,. that when we are tried we may come 


forth as gold refined in the fire; and that on 


the great concluding day, it may be said by way 
of distinction of those of us who shall have been 


wh 
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exposed to manifold temptations, ** these are 
they who have come out of great tribulation, 
and have waſhed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
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SERMON IX. 
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On the FINAL PREVALENCE of CHRISTIANITY. 


"Y 


Luxx xm. 18, 19. 


Then said he, unto what is the kingdom of God 
lite? and whereunto sball I resemble it? It 
is like a grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took and cast into his garden, and it grew and 
waxed a great tree; and the fowls of the air 


lodged in the branches of it. 


Turs is a prophecy in parabolical language of 
the universal diffusion of the chriſtian religion. 
The nature and intention of prophecy,” saith 
a great writer, © were not to gratify our curiosity 
to know fature events, or, as it were, to tell 
the fortunes of the church and the world ; but 
to answer wise and good ends, to confirm our 
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| patience and constancy, to encourage our hope 
and trust in God, in assurance of his protection 
of the cause of truth and righteousness. * 
Were we to keep this remark in view when 
we read the predictions of the christian scrip- 
tures, we should not probably treat them as 
fables, or on the other hand disgrace ourselves 
and our religion with those mad reveries which 
have lately amazed the world as interpretations 
of prophecies. ; 8 
That fancy ſhould be subject to reason is at 
all times necessary in the concerns of religion; 
but peculiarly so when we peruse and attempt 
to explain prophetical writings. An unbridled 
' fancy however is not more, disgraceful to a ra- 
tional being than an ungoverned scepticism. 
Each of them equally implies a disregard to 
that kind of evidence which should produce 
belief, and govern the conduct. On this account 
the sceptic is not entitled to ridicule the enthu- 
siast, or to vaunt himself of his reason. Many 


* Lowman's Paraphrase on the Revelations, Pref. p. iii. 
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young persons disgusted by the euperstitions 
they have seen areund them have seemed to 


mimagine that their utter incredulity with respect 


to religious subjects, bespoke a superiority of 
mind to that possessed by the world in general. 
But this vanity of youth has been pitied by 
men of more matured judgment, who perceive 
that scepticism does not imply knowledge, and 
that it is easy to make flippant objections 
against any serious truths, while it requires 
talents and acuteness to maintain by solid and 
reasonable arguments the articles of our belief. 
Credulity and ineredulity are both of them marks 
of an unsound mind, and equally unconnected 
with, and unfavourable to, valuable knowledge. 
When I peruse a long train of predictions 
concerning events which I am told are to take 
place in the world, from this perusal only I am 
not justified in believing or disbelieving their 
reality: but when, after this perusal, I find 
that certain facts in history bear such corres- 
pondence with the predictions as accident will 
not sufficiently account for, I am called upon 
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to find out some other more reascnable cause, 
and can discover no better than the divine 
inspiration of the prophet. Such an acknow- 
ledgment of divine interposition should not, it 
is granted, be too readily admitted; but, on 
the other hand, absolutely to deny its possi- 
bility, and universally to disbelieve its truth 
is to prejudge the question, and to neglect that 
| kind of evidence by which the mind in other 
cases must be governed. 

Striking indeed is the correspondence between 
the predictions of the new testament, and cer- 
tain facts in the subsequent history of the world, 
These one would imagine must interest every 
Speculative mind, but they. will appear with 
peculiar force to the believer in the great facts 
which constitute the primary evidence of chris- 
tianity. | e 
In the passage I have read, Jesus compares 

his gospel to a grain of muſtard seed, which is 
at first one of the smallest seeds, but which 
gradually becomes so great a tree, that the birds 
of the air lodged in the branches of it. Let us 
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enquire how this astonishing increase, from such 


small beginnings, will apply to the christian 


religion. I apprehend it will not apply, in its 


full extent, to any part of its past history. 
Wben in its purity, indeed, it made such pro- 


gress as cannot be accounted for upon any other 


principle than that which admits the truth of 
its leading facts. But in the second and third 
centuries, such an apostacy took place as will 


not accord with the prediction contained in the 


parable. 

Nor does it seem d that this prophecy 
relates to that religion called Christian, which 
spread most rapidly in the Roman empire, which 
became united with the civil power under the 
Emperors of Rome, which prevailed throughout 
Europe, and covered great part of Asia and 
Africa. The mustard seed is represented as 
growing in a slow and gradual manner. But 
the progress of that religion was unusually rapid 


and violent, so as to have been better typified by 


the nit of Jonah than by the n in 


Our text. 
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Besides, it is unnatural to expect that a tree 
should decrease in its size before it has attained 
its full dimensions: but this actually took place 
vith respect to the established religion of Con- 
stantine. It was checked in its growth by the 
superstition of Mahomet, and at length eradi- 
cated by it out of those countries in which it 
was first planted; so that for many ages the 
fables of the arabian prophet have covered a 
larger portion of the globe than that metaphy- 
sical religion which was taken into alliance with 
the empire of Rome, and some form of which 
is still professed in those several countries into 
which that empire has been resolved. 
Again, the parable states, with respect to 
this tree, that © the birds of the air lodged in its 
branches, according to Mark, © under the 
shadow of it,“ that is, that it would afford a 
peaceful and friendly abode. But does the 
history of that religion warrant us in applying 
to it this similitude? Since its existence, have 
peace on earth and good will amongst men 
remarkably abounded ? Nay, since that era 
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have not fiercer animosities ebe not 
human blood flowed in deeper currents—has 
not man sharpened his sword with more savage 
malignity against his neighbour, than at any 
former period ? And have not the professors 
of this religion been distinguished by these 
excesses? The metaphor of a wide-spreading 
tree, in the branches of which the birds of the 
air should find a pleasant and hospitable shelter, 
seems thereſore very little to accord with the 
intolerance which has disgraced the religious 

systems of christendom. 

Once more. The phrase the 3 of 

God, cannot be interpreted as referring to this 
religion, as it bears none of the marks of the 
kingdom of God, or the kingdom of Christ, or | 
the kingdom of heaven, as mentioned in the 
New Testament. The apostle Paul says,“ the 
| kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, peace and joy.” But this reli- 
gion has been distinguished by regulations 
which relate to meat and drink, and other ex- 
ternal observances, rather than those moral 
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| qualities which the Apostle enumerates. Jens 
says, © my kingdom is not of this world,” but 
this religion has discovered more worldly pomp 
and been more connected with worldly power, 
than the other superstitions of the globe. It 
cannot therefore be the subject of this prophecy. 
But though the political christianity of the 
Roman Empire was not referred to in this 
passage, it is distinguished by being the subject 
of prophecy in many other parts of the New 
Testament, where it is mentioned in terms 
most clear and appropriate. 
Jesus when foretelling to his disciples the 
destruction of Jerusalem, informs them that 
« there shall arise false Christs and false pro- 
phets, and shall shew great signs and wonders, 
insomuch that (if it were possible) they shall 
deceive the very ele.” To this prediction 
the Apostle John seems to refer when he says, 
* ye have heard that antichrist shall come; 
even now there are many antichrists.” i And 
he gives us one leading mark of this antichrist: 
_ © every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus 
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Christ is come in the flesh, (that is, as a human 
being) is not off God. And this is that spirit of 


antichrist, whereof you have heard that it should 


come, and even now already is it in the world.” 


But the most striking passage to this purpose 
is to be met with in Paul's second Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. The christians at Thessa- 


lonica by a misinterpretation of the apostle's 
former letter, had been led to expect that the 
day of general judgment was at hand. This 
threw them into no small confusion. But he 
corrects their mistake and banishes their fears 
by a very remarkable prophecy. That day, 
saith he, shall not come, except there come a 
falling away first, and that man of sin be 
revealed, the son of perdition: Who opposeth 


and exalteth himself above all that is called 


God, or that is worshipped; so that he, as 
God, sitteth in the temple of God, shewing 
himself that he is God.“ 8 

The event bas answered in a remarkable 
manner to the prediction. About the time of 
the destruction of Jerusalem, a false philosophy 
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began to spoil the simplicity of the christian 
faith. It ascribed the creation and government 
of the world to some other source besides the 
father of all things; and it represented Jesus 
of Nazareth to have been one in their endless 
genealogies of æonS who appeared only in the 
shape of a man. Their absurdities increased, 
their impieties became daily more gross, and 
their vices gradually effaced from their cha- 
racters any remaining resemblance to the great 
christian example. They at first began to 
dogmatize in the church of Christ, then to ana- 
thematize the genuine believers in Jesus; after- 
wards to assume the infallibility and other 
divine perfections of deity, and even to usurp 
the name and honours of the great Supreme. 

Still does antichrist seat himself in the divine 
temple, teaching his absurd and impious tenets. 
But we are told © the Lord shall consume him 
with the spirit of his month, and with the 
brightness of his coming.” | 

Now since the prediction of our text Joog 
not seem to have been fulfilled in the diffusion 
M 
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of pure christianity, when first made known to 
the world, nor in that system which assumed 
the name of christianity, and spread itself very 


widely among mankind; ' we must seek farther 


for its fulfilment. 
It will agree with other prophecies, as wel 


as the appearance of the world, to consider the 
grain of mustard-seed as still only in its growth, 


and that the completion of the prediction is 


reserved for some remote, some more reason- 


able period than the present. 

Many passages of the scriptures encourage 
us to expect a time when the religion of the 
messiah will be universally prevalent. Remark- 
able is the prophecy of Daniel to this purpose : 
e In the days of these kings shall the God of 
Heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed. And the kingdom shall not be leſt 
to other people, but it shall break in pieces and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
for ever.“ Dan. ii. 44. The apostle Paul, in a 
beautiful manner, describes the happy effects of 
the eonverſion of the Jews to the Christian 
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faith, when the world shall experience a kind 
ol resurriction, and life from the dead. And 
the book of revelation, amidst all its obscurity, 
evidently directs. our eyes to a new heaven and a 
new earth, in which righteousness shall dwell. 
Then shall this tree of Christianity appear in the 
brightest verdure, and spread in full luxuriance. 
The fowls of the air shall lodge under its 
branches. The wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid, and the calf, and the young lion, and, 
fatling together, and a little child shall lead 
them: and the cow. and the bear shall feed, 
| their young ones shall lie down together, and 
the lion sball eat straw like the ox: and the 
sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp; 
and on the den of the basilisk the new weaned 
shall lay his hand. They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain: for the land 
shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as 
the waters cover the depths of the sea. Isa. xi, 
6-9. Oh divine and blissful prospedt! How 
different from any scene which time has yet 
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witnessed through the whole of its revolutions; 


yet it is such as will beautifully correspond with 
the excellent instructions and reasonable doc- 
trines of the pure religion of Jesus, and such as 
must be expected naturally to appear when his 
gospel is embraced in its simplicity, and prac- 
tised in its full extent * the inhabitants of the 
world. e | 

It seems a rational W that such 
should be the universal prevalence « of Christian- 


ity. 


The purity and excellence of its inality wil 


always entitle it to peculiar distinction among 
the advocates of virtue and benevolence, and 
create a powerful presumption in favor of its 
divine origin. 

The facts upon which it rests will receive 
more full and fair attention, as the advancing 
reason of mankind rises above the credulity of 
superstition, and the petulance of scepticism. 


The person who calmly reviews the prophe- 
cies of the new testament, surely must be 
stricken with some remarkable instances of 


1 
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fulfilment. If some predictions are fulfilled, 


others also may be hastening to their completion. 
As this takes place, the evidence of chrisfianity 
will be accumulating in strength, and must con- 


sequently exert a more powerful influence over 


mankind. VVV 


Such are some of the reasons, which, in 


addition to many predictions of the old and 


new testament, seem to justify us in expecting 
a general reception of pure Christianity among 


mankind. But it may be said, does this event 


scem probable, seeing that infidelity, is making 


80 rapid a progress? The religion which has 


appeared from its first establishment by 
Constantine, under the name of Christianity, 
consists so much more of philosophy and vain 
deceit, than it does of the simple doctrines 
of Jesus; and these, though opposite in 
their nature, are 80 closely incorporated by 
the influence of time and custom, that it 
is difficult to separate the one from the 
other, so as to examine the evidence in 


favor of christianity separated from its corrup- 
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tions und additions. This, probably, is the great 
cause of modern unbelief. Perhaps it may be 
destined by a wise providence, that very general 
unbelief shall precede the time when the gospel 
shall have a free course, run, and be glorified, 
. agreeably to the question of our Lord, when 
the son of mam cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?“ Perhaps such a state of things may be 
Highly favorable to an attention to the evidences 
upon which pure christianity rests, and be the 
occaſion of its general reception. ee 
Prom what has now been said, it appears 
that the genuine doctrine of christianity is not 
chargeable with accelerating the ignorance : 
and barbarism of the dark ages, and the enor- 
mities which have disgraced the character of 
persons bearing the name of christians, These 
unhappy effects seem to have been produced by 
a cause, as much in opposition and at war with 
the religion of Christ, as it was with the peace 
and happiness and dignity of the world. 
Since the additions which were made to the 
religion of Jesus in the early ages, have s0 
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: roach obscured its beauty, and retarded its 
progress, let us be careful what it is we pro- 
3 fess under the name of Christianity. Striking 
. is the language of the apostle John upon this 
very subject.“ Come out of her my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that 
ye receive not of her plagues.” Let us not 
allow ourselves to maintain under the christian 
name, any tenet which is not taught us by the 
words of Jesus or his apostles. And let us be 
the zealous and persevering, though the meck 
and candid N of the truth as it is in 
| Jens fo | Id 
Pinally, let us, as aig look a - 
beyond all present appearances, to a state of 
things even in this world more happy and 
reasonable than that which we now witness. 
The persecutor shall not always shake his 
iron scourge to terrify the humble and earnest 
_ enquirer after truth; but the time shall come 
when every man shall sit under his own vine, 
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plains, to depopulate our cities, to waste our 


resources, to threaten our country with uniyer- 


sal dissatisfaction and uproar, and to deprive 
the labourer of bread; but the time will come, | 
when men shall learn war no mow W peace 
shall exercise universal empire. 

Man shall not always remain the selfish iis 
which he now appears to be, intent upon his 
own gratification, and listening to the pleas of 
avarice and worldly ambition; but the charity 
which distinguishes the religion of Jesus, which 
teaches us to love our fellow- creatures as 
ourselves, shall warm the hearts of mankind. 


Let us accustom ourselves daily to elevate 


our views above the present imperfect state of 


things, and to anticipate the change which will 
take place when our Lord shall destroy the 
man of sin, with the brightness of his coming. 
With pious hearts may we exclaim, Amen, 
even so come Lord Jesus; come an. 


SERMON. X. 


W 9 5 
© CONSIDERATION the Duty of ADVERSITY. 


rer i ; . | — — 


ECccLEs. VII. 14. 


In the day of Adversity consider. 


Ouvn religion is © a friend who loveth at all 
times, and a brother who is born for adversity.“ 


It teaches us how we are to behave in every 
circumstance of our being, and ſuggests to us 
hints of advice or consolation suited to the day | 
of adversity, as well as the day of prosperity, 
In the day of prosperity, saith Solomon, be 
joyful ; but in the day of adversity, consider. 
Our great creator has bestowed his blessings 


that we may enjoy them; and proves his bene- 


yolence in a particular manner, by the tendency 


he has giyen to the works of his hands, to pro- 
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duce pleasing effects upon our external senses, 
and our internal powers of perception. To 
endeavour to oounteract this tendency, surely 
cannot be pleasing to the divine mind. When 
the artist exhibits the beautiful productions of 
his pencil, or the poet displays the elegant works 


of his imagination for my entertainment, am 1 


to restrain every expression of pleasure, and is 


my countenance to speak the language of 


dissatisfaction? Will such unnatural behaviour 


be pleasing to him whose genius has been em- 


. ployed for my gratification ? Nay, shall I not 


by it be justly considered as deficient in taste, 
or as guilty of rudeness and ingratitude ? So 
also, when the divine artist points my view to 
the spangled heavens and to the yerdant earth * 
to the beauty, the order, the magnitude, and 
the number of the celestial laminaries to the 
variety, the ﬆkilful texture, the elegantly diver- 
sified forms of thevegetable and animal creation ; 


when he makes = all nature beauty to my eye, 


and music to my ear,” shall I with vacant, 
uninterested countenance, behold the starry 
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canopy ? Shall T tread the painted plain with 
sullenness? Shall my ear be slow to listen to 


the sacred harmony ? When the universal 


parent feeds me with food convenient for me, 
when he forbids disease, and pain, and care, 
and disappointment, to be the companions of 
my way ; when the friends of my bosom, and 


my infant relatives call forth every fond affec- 


tion, shall I forbid my heart to be warmed by 


that fire which heaven has kindled within me? 


Can I think of pleasing my creator by thus 
counteracting his influence? Will my murmurs 
be a more acceptable incense than the joys of 


a thankful heart? How absurd is the supersti- 


tion which forbids us to relish the delights 
communicated to us by nature and providence, 
and which would direct us to please our maker 
by the solemnity and funcreal gravity of our 
countenances. Rather let our souls be feelingly 


alive to every pleasing impression of the divine 
hand, and shew an aptitude for happiness, by 


attempting to derive enjoyment from every 
object around us. * Behold, said the wise 
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man, what J have seen; it is good and comely 
for one to eat and to drink, and- to enjoy the 
good of all his labor which he taketh under the 
sun, all the days of his life which God giveth 
him, for it is his portion, Rejoice, O young 
man in thy youth, and let thy heart chear thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk thou in the 
ways of thy heart, and in the sight of thine eyes; 
but know thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee to judgment ; therefore remove 
Sorrow from thy heart, and put away evil from 
| thy flesh.“ Neither reason nor religion requires 
us to be callous to the influence of those causes 
which are calculated to inspire joy into the soul. 

Wisdom indeed, will withhold us from intem- 
perance, will teach us to refrain from noisy and 
bacchanalian mirth, and to cherish a sober, 
: decent, and thoughtful triumph in the happy 
circumstances of our being. Consideration c 
should not be discarded when we rejoice in the 
day of prosperity ; it will shew us how we 
should prolong our happiness, and it will pre- 
vent us from being 80 violently Shocked as We | 
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should otherwise be by a change of fortune. It 
is the savage who expresses his happiness in 
frantic gestures and loud exultations, in vulgar 


riot and barbarous debauchery.” The man of 
a more civilized mind feels a dignity of cha- 
rater, from which he cannot 50 easily descend; 


he knows the value of his reason, and therefore 
is not disposed to abandon it. | 


Consideration, however, is more peculiarly 
the virtue we should cultivate in the day of 


adversity. At that season does it particularly 


shew its value and advantages. 

By the day of adversity we are to understand 
any time of trouble: It denotes the time when 
sickness enervates our frames, and unfits us for 


our usual enjoyments—society, and the world; 


or when our hearts are rent by the sufferings or 
death of our friends, or when our hopes: are 
blasted and our schemes frustrated, or when we 
are wounded by the poisoned arrows of envy 
and malice, or when the false tongue of party 


rage misrepresents and calumniates our charac- 


ter, or when we feel the bitter pangs of peni- 
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1 90 g the duty. i Adversity 
tential. sorrow. To the truly philanthropic | 


mind, nothing can be more assailing than those 
convulsions which mankind have lately produced 


day of such adversity has dawned upon the 


men of this age, and perhaps the stormy season 


is not yet near its close. The atmosphere is 
not yet settled; the big clouds have not yet 
discharged all their lightenings, the thunders 


| have not yet spent their rage. © Consider,” 
saith wisdom, © in the day of . and public 


adyersity.” _ | 
It behoves us in ee to #708 "9 whether 
our misfortunes have been accasioned, in any degree 
by our own misconduct. ; 
So wise is the course of events, that one 
kind of behaviour is calculated to affect us with 
unhappiness, and another to be productive of 


and disorder that we learn to distinguish batween 
vice and virtue, between the conduct which we 
should pursue, and that which we should shun. 


| Ourcondudt is not only able to affect ourgelves, 
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but also the enjoyments of our fellow- creatures; 
and it is 2 serious thought, that such are the 
connections and reciprocal influences of the 
several parts of nature, that the effects of the 
actions of one, even the most insignificant 
being, may be felt at the very extremities of 
the globe. The agitation upon the surface of 
society, may produce an infinity of concentric 
cireles extending continually still wider and 
wider beyond the reach of our imagination. It 
is a question therefore in the day of adversity, 
worthy the attention of each of us, — are the 
evils under which I suffer produced by my 
own mistakes and crimes, or by those of my 
fellow- creatures? Am J suffering the pains and 
relaxations of disease? If so, are these super- 
induced by my neglect, by my intemperance, 
or by my indolence? Am 1 ꝙmpatbixing with | 
my friends in their $arrows ? Would it have been 
in my power, by a steadier regard to the disin- 
terested laws of friendship, to have prevented 
those evils under which they mourn ? Have I 
been deficient in the fidelity of my counsel, in 
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the activity of my exertions, or in affording the 
assistance of my property? Am I mourning 
over my disappointed hopes ? Were those hopes 
well founded, or have I been the occasion of 
these present sorrows, by forming inconsistent 


expectations? Have I pursued my object with 


too much languor, or with too much eagerness ? 


Have my plans failed through my adoption of 


eriminal means, or through my neglect of 
those justifiable ones in my power? When my 
reputation is attacked and wounded by the 
malignant hand of calumny, I should examine 
my character and conduct, whether I have 


| given occasion to the world to employ their cen- 


sures or their ridicule. And when remorse cor- 
rodes the heart, I should carefully enquire into 
the motives and temptations to those vices which 
have thus exposed me to the shame and sorrow 
of repentance. Such considerations may be 
useſul in the day of adversity. | 

Again—we ehould consider "whether there are 
any imperfections in our character, which these 


troubles have a tendency to remove. 
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Since we are assured that © affliction cometh 
not forth of the duſt, neither doth trouble 
spring out of the ground,“ it is the part of 


vwisdom to reflect upon the ends for which they 


were sent. Many of these ends will disclose 
themselves to the attentive mind, and will some- 
times appear in the faults of our own 2 — 
characters. | 
If Lam visited with sickness; . it vill 
be found upon a serious examination of my 


heart, that I have been habitually too forgetful 
of the uncertain tenure by which life and all its 


enjoyments are held. If so, then there will 
appear an evident propriety in that event, which 
reminds me of my mortality. If I am tried with 
disappointment; it may be that my solicitude 
is too great about worldly prosperity, far greater 
than affairs of a temporary nature will justify. 
If that be the case, I have reason to approve of 
those disasters which have proved to me the 
folly of my anxiety. If I am the object of 
public obloquy ; possibly it may be found that 
I have been accustomed to make sacrifices by 
N 
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| | far too great, aacrifices' of truth, of sincerity, 
of conscience, at the shrine of public opinion. 
If I discover that my mind had any tendency of 
this nature, then I shall see the wisdom of 
that providence which makes me feel to my 
full conviction, the worthlessness of that object 
which was the idol of my almost religious 
adoration. is s 
his leads me to another oonsideration, use- 
ful in the day of adversity, hut all the troubles 
20% eee due n Ji e e bur eee ä 1 
we should consider that Gere i is no cause in 
nature productive of what we in our ignorance 
ä may term good or evil, which does not oe its 
powers to the energy of God. He doeth accor- 
ding to his pleasure in the armies of heaven, 
and among the inhabitants of the earth. We 
may lament our own errors, we may blame our 
own passions, or we may censure our fellow- 
creatures as the occasion of the evils which af- 
fe& us; but our belief in the universality of 
the divine ageney will lead us to trace the seve- 
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ral links of secondary causes, till we find the 
immense chain suspended from the very throne 
of God. Our errors, which we see and lament, 
we shall endeayour for the future to avoid, as 
productive of evil consequences; but shall 
admire the wisdom of that providence which 
takes the wisest method of teaching us the 
value of truth, by exposing us to error and to 
its painful effects. The violence and irregu- 
larities of our passions, we may blame as the 
immediate occasions of unhappiness; but we 
hall admire that divine plan, which, by sub- 
jecting us to vanity in particular instances, 
5 instructs us in the general rules of virtue. We 
may censure the evil dispositions of our fellow- 
ereatures, which have prompted them to injure. 
our happiness; but we shall adore the perfec- 
tion of that God who will cause the wrath. of. 
man to praise him, Mt 


From ceeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, | 
In infinite progression. 
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Farther, amidst the trials of life, it will be 


Proper to recollect that a mixture of prosperily and 


adversiy is suited to the situation of mankind. 

Tt appears to me a question of little use, and 
which we are perhaps incompetent to answer, 
whether God might not have created us a per- 
ſect race of beings, and placed our whole 
species, from the first moment of our existence, 
at the summit of their knowledge, of their vir- 
tue, and of their happiness. However we may 
decide as to the possibility of this appointment, 


it is evident that divine wisdom has not adopted 


that plan with respect to mankind. He has 


chosen to teach us knowledge from experience, 


to shew us the importance of virtue, from our 


acquaintance with vice and its consequences, 


and to make us liable to trouble, that by the 


exertion of our faculties, we might strive to 
acquire happiness. If, therefore, we are con- 


strained to suffer, let us consider that this suf- 
fering is a part of that scheme by which the 


supreme governor has appointed to bring us to 
the perfection of our nature. : 
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And Fr behboves us as Christians to consider that 

a better state of things is in prospech. | 
This is a thought to which probably Solomon 
was a stranger, and which he could not suggest 
as consolatory in the day of adversity. But we 
are favored with the assurance that © our short 
and momentary affliction will work out for us 
a far more exceeding and an eternal weight of 
glory.“ © There the inhabitants shall not say 
they are sick; God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain, for the former things | 
are passed away.” Seas and continents shall 
not there separate us from our friends, suspicion 
sball not deprive us of their confidence, or 
death snatch them from our embraces. No 
slanderous tongue shall vilify our reputation, 
nor will there be envy to delight in the depres- 


sion of merit, or malice to feast itself on human 
misery. Every heart shall glow with beneyo- 

lence, and every hand shall contribute to te 
general happiness. Seeing that we look for 
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such things, and that our hope is so well founded 
in reason and in fact, we have an anchor for 
our souls, firm and stedfast amidst all the 
storms of this sublunary voyage. | 

Finally, let us consider in adversity, the 
' apostle and high priest of our proſession. How 
did our great example conduct himself in the 
time of trouble? He preserved the thoughtful- 
ness of his mind, When the hour of his depar- 
ture was at hand, he said, © now is my soul 
troubled, and what shall I say— Father, save | 
me from this hour ?” He deliberated on the 
_ petition, and reſused to use it, saying, for 
this cause came I to this hour.” Then he used a 
Prayer more consistent with reason and piety: 
Father, glorify thy name.” The same calm- 
ness attended him even to the last moment. He 
spent his time in cheerful converse with his 
_ disciples. He left his aged parent to the care 
oſ that disciple whom he loved, and he prayed 

in the agonies of death for his brutal persecu- 

tors. ö 
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Let us endeavour to acquire the same forti- 


tude of mind, and the same tranquillity of heart 
in the day of adversity: thus shall we learn 
from it many valuable lessons, and conduct 
ourselves in a manner worthy of our christian 
name, and of our future prospects. 
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SERMON XI. 


Wi ad 1 


The importance of STEADY PRINCIPLES of Conduct. 


A 


ECCLES. XI. 4. 


He that ward the winds Shall not so, and 
Be that that regardeth the clouds Shall not reap. 


Tuts is a maxim of considerable importance 
to those who are engaged in cultivating the 
earth. But it is not only worthy the attention 
of the husbandman ; it is full of instruction to 
us, whatever may be our employment in life, 
This passage is a good specimen of the familiar 
manner in which the ancient writers of the east 

were accustomed to convey moral truths to the 
minds of mankind. In this species of writing, 
Solomon particularly excelled. He teaches us 
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to read valuable lessons of wisdom in every 


object which strikes the senses. Every breath 


of wind and every flying cloud is made the 
vehicle of useful information. This method of 
writing has peculiar advantages, in making 


impressions upon the memory. It also enter- 


tains the imagination, while it improves the 
heart. And it conveys, together with the moral 


doctrine, a pleasant illustration of its truth, 
which at once convinces the understanding, 


and influences the conduct. 
„He who observeth the winds, (saith the 
jewish philosopher) shall not sow, and he who 


regardeth the clouds shall not reap.“ 80 un- 


steady is the course of the wind, that its 
alteration may take place in a moment, from 


unfavourable to fair; and so uncertain are the 
clouds which fly above us, that we know not 

whether they will diſſipate or descend. The 
hhusbandman who perpetually governs his em- 
ployments by the present fair or unfavorable 
appearances of the heavens, will generally find 
some circumstance or other to deter him from 
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sowing his corn, and from reaping his harvest. 
In the same manner with respect to every en- 
gagement of life, when we are perpetually 
affgaed by present circumstances or by probable 
difficulties and dangers, and defer the perform- 


_ ance of our duty until these shall entirely be 


femoved, the great business of life will, most 
probably be undone, and we shall have produced 
little good, either to ourselves or others. 

The winds, which in an hour will veer about 


to every point of the compass, and the clouds, 


which when threatening are often suddenly 
dissipated, and when favourable, soon descend 
violently in a storm, are apt emblems of the 


uncertainty of human life. 


The great primary laws of the universe are 
steady and uniform in their operation. The 
sun arises and sets at its appointed time. The 
earth perſorms its equable revolution round the 


sun. The moon revolves in regular obedience 


to the same great law of motion. The seasons 
fail not annually to compleat their circle. The 
tides ebb and flow under the steady influence of 
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those causes which regulate their motions. 
These are facts which we perceive uniformly 
to take place, and they never disappoint the 
dependence which we rest upon them. But 
though the system of the universe does not 


deviate from these great rules which its creator 


bas established, still the common events of life, 
those which mankind are apt to consider as 
more immediately subject to the controul of 
providence, are more precarious. We know 
not what a day, or an hour, or a moment may 


bring forth: the causes in operation are so 


numerous, and their combinations are so infi- 
nitely various, that events may take place, the 


most repugnant to the predictions of human 


wisdom, and thus unexpectedly either ah 
point or gratify human wishes. 

In social life, how often have we beheld one 
of the happy pair who seemed destined by pro- 
vidence to walk along together in usefulness 


and joy, to the utmost verge of human existence, 


snatched away by death, and thus all the tran- 
quil enjoyment of the Survivor at once blasted 
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On the other hand, when the trembling heart 
has apprehended the object. of its first affection 
to be exposed to inevitable danger, and certain 
destruction, how oſten has the anxiety proved 
to be groundless, how often have the clouds 
been dispersed ! | Instances have occurred, in 
which the ſteady and thoughtful child, who 
seemed to his solicitous parent destined to make 
great advances in wisdom and worth, has dege- 
nerated into the cool and deliberate villain ;and 
perhaps as often has it happened, that the giddy 
and dissipated, for whom his parents enter- 
tained the most painful apprehensions, has 
directed his steps into the path of virtue, honor, 
and generosity. Sometimes have we seen the 
man, © who looketh well to the ways of his 
household, and who eateth not the bread of 
idleness, reduced to penury, while the person 
of fewer expectances and habitual negligence, is 
distinguished by independency and opulence. 

Time would fail me to speak of the various 
uncertainties of life. Every day presents us 
with sufficient, with ample evidence, by which 
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to establish the precariousness, both of our 
fears and of our expectations. But it behoves 
as, when meditating upon the rapid and un- 

looked for changes which take place around us, 
to recollect that these sudden varieties are not 
owing to the lawless influence of chance, or 
indeed of any contending powers in the universe 
who thwart each other's plans, and oppose each 
other's wishes. A far more easy and just solu- 
tion of the matter may be derived from our own 
imperfect and limited views of the government 
of the universe. The subordinate causes which 
are perpetually operatin g. are too numerous for | 
us to observe, and too complicated for us to 
comprehend. Their influences are too much 
combined for us fully to understand and to ex- 
plain them. We must expect, therefore, that 
many appearances will take place which we 
know not how to interpret, and which we can- 
not reconcile with the apparent general plan of 
that great first cause whom we believe to have 
put all creation at first into motion. Just as 


in a very complicated machine; the art of man 
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may 80, combine the influence of the COT TRE 
powers, that some wheels may move in an op- 
posite direction to that of others, as though 
they were actuated by different causes. To 
the person who is unacquainted with the seve- 
ral parts of the machinery, the unity of the 
first moving principle may not be apparent; 
but no such difficulty will embarrass the man 
whose superior powers or knowledge may com- 
prehend the whole construction. 1 
In the same manner, our contracted know- 
| ledge will suffieiently account for the surprize 
that we feel, when some apparently contradictory 
events take place in the world. Had we greater 
powers, or better opportunities of employing 
the powers we have, upon the connection of 
| . ll Ul wag er es easy to 
| 5ary consequence of the ee, _ 0 3 
the world is governed. | 
But though there is antbing ls: uncertain 
or casual in the divine government, still in this. 
light must events appear which exhibit them- 
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gelves daily to our notice. Unexpected occur- 

rences are perpetually Erb gert, lives our 

fears or our expectations. pets 

| Since, therefore, events occur in the world 
so different from our apprehensions, it behoves 
us to act with a recollection of this uncertainty, 

and to guard ourselves, as far as ys from 
its influence. 

I would at present bene wy this 
subject to the several duties of life, and observe, 
that when we are called upon to any engage- 
ments by the voice of truth, justice, or human- 
ity, we should not be intimidated by any dan- 
gers or difficulties, from yielding our obedience; 
but enter immediately upon the discharge of 
duty, without waiting for occasions more grate- 
ful to our inclinations or feelings. 

The propriety of pursuing the great and 
clear principles of duty, without deferring the 
pursuit on aceount of every little threatening 
appearance, and waiting ſor a more convenient 
season, will be clear to us from a variety of 
instances. Whatever the hand findeth to do, 
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should be done with all our might; for we 
know not what will be on the morrow ; diffi- 
culties still more obstinate, and dangers still 
more. terrifying, may present themselves on 
any future occasion. | 

The man who is thus affected 7 the circum- 
stances in which he is placed, will: never be 
| likely to fucceed in the common buciness of life. 

Every employment, and every department, 
is attended; with its peculiar difficulties ; and he 
who would take an active part in the business 
of the world, must be content to struggle with 
much opposition, and to arm himself | against 
many occurrences which will be painful to his 
feelings.” He who thinks to engage in an) 
employment without meeting with these un- 
pleasant circumstances, entertains most unrea- 
sonable expectations. And he who resolves 
not to step forwards to the attainment of his 
object, till some present unfavourable circum- 
Stances are removed, and till nothing appears to 
impede his progress, will probably never engage 
at all in the pursuit; since such a life of ease 
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and prosperity seems 50 little to belong to this 
condition of our being, that though present 
inconveniences may be removed, others will 
be likely to arise, perhaps more trying to his 
sensibility, and more difficult to be subdued. 
Further, @ person of this cast will never gain 
| any good habits. | 5 | 
The engagements of virtue are very 3 
termed a fight and a warfare. We are exhorted 
to put on our armour; and are expected to 
struggle against a variety | of enemies and dan- | 
gers. Scarcely can we attain any valuable 
object without risk and exertion; and this 
observation is most true with respect to the 
most valuable of all objects, virtue. Vir- 
tuous habits mean an uniform tendency of 
the mind towards such actions as are consistent 
with the dignity of our nature, and agreeable 
to the will of our maker; now this tendency is 
to be acquired, only by resolute and repeated 
acts. The affections must be taught to engage 
in this course of conduct, and to disengage 


themselves from all interfering pursuits. To 
| 8 INS: 
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the man who has attended to the construction 
of the human mind, this yil appear no easy 
task. He will be convinced of the necessity of 
regularity, perseverance, and resolution; he 
will see how much he is called upon to fortify 
his mind against every interfering influence, 
to watch the progress that he makes, and 
to redouble his efforts when any unexpected 
6ccurrence has overthrown what he had effected. 
But how little likely to gain these habits, is the 
person who is so affected by every object which 
occurs, by every flying cloud which passes over 


him, as to be drawn aside from the pursuit in 
which he was engaged. Unstable as water 


thou shalt not excel.” A person of this temper 
can never attain to any degree of intellectual or 
moral perfection. His character must always 
remain low, mean, and contemptible. 


Again, such a person will never engage steadily 


in any great scheme for the public good. 
S0 many are the causes which perpetuate 


error and vice in the world, and which engage | 


the ** of mankind in their defence, that 
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the persons who wish well to their fellow- rea- 
tures, and would endeavour to promote their 
improvement, must often be called upon to 
walk through a rugged and uneasy path. The 
friend of truth and of man, must lay it to bis 
account to meet with calumny ; his name may 
be cast out 'as evil ; malice may attempt to 
blast his reputation ; artifice may endeavour 
to overthrow his schemes; power may be em- 
ployed to injure his property ; and many have 
lost liberty and life in the great and worthy 
cause. To act independently of these unplea- 
sant contingencies, is no easy matter: it re- 
Anires much resolution; it supposes a habit of 
being actuated by some leading, primary prin- 
ciple, by some great polar truths; it implies 
a disregard to whatever circumstances amidst 
the many casualties of life, may arise to produce 
personal disadvantage, and a determination to 
act with a view only to its great object. 

Hence it appears how little qualified to do 
good in the world, is that man, whose conduct 
is commonly influenced by the irregular occur- 
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ences of life; who has never accuſtomed Fan! 
self to pursue his object in the face of danger, 
but who has shrunk back from every difficulty, 
and altered his pursuit with every opposition. 
Such a regard to the circumstances in which 
we may be placed, all of which in this state of 
| things, are in the highest degree precarious, 
will utterly disqualify a man for engaging as the 
votary of truth and benevolence. 

I would observe also that such a Aer 
can never be trusted i in the e eee of friend- 
hip. 

From a friend it 15 expected that he should 
be our advocate when we are injured, that he 
should appear at our right hand when our names 
are falsely held up to public odium, and that he 
should encounter any species of difficulty and 
danger in our behalf. But for this character 
how little is he qualified, who is perpetually 
influenced by the occurrences of life. When 
his regard will cost him no loss of ease, property, 
or reputation, he is willing to profess it ; but 
-when circumstances change, he will alter his 
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conduct, like Peter, who denied Jesus, or like 
J udas, who sold him for thirty pieces of silver. It 
is evident, then, that a steadiness of mind, that 
a fortitude of heart, that an utter disregard to a 
change of situation, that a superiority to the 
casualties of life, constitute the necessary quali ; 
fications of friendship. e 

Finally, I would observe, that the words of 
our text insinuate a very amportant truth with 
reſpect to the time in which we should. prepare 
for the period of this state of trial. 

He who negleQs the present occasion al- 
lowed him to prepare himself for death, and to 
qualify himself for the presence of his last judge, 
will probably procrastinate till this most momen- 
tous work becomes impossible to be performed. 
Some little circumstances at present, such as 
the love of vicious pleasure, or a fear of © the 
world's dread laugh,” or some other such trivial 
causes, may induce a man to postpone his at- 


tention to the great business of repentance, and 


the means of acquiring virtue. But how dan- 
gerous is it thus to trifle with matters of such 
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importance! Will these reasons for procrasti- 
nation be removed on some future occasion? 
And may not some other difficulties then arise, 


which will render the employment less easy? 


As other habits will become daily more inveter- 
ate, will not the habit of deferring also gradually 
increase in strength, and thus the return to 


virtue become more and more uncertain ? 


Above all, if this great business be deferred 


till the approach of death, circumstances then. 


will be altogether unfavorable. Eyen if death 


should not be very sudden in his approaches, 


disease may disturb the reason, remorse on 
account of past conduct may throw the soul into 
disorder, the dread of ſuturity may appal the 
heart, which, together with the hurry in ar- 
ranging temporal concerns at the last change 
will render that season, of all others, the most 
unfit for the important employment; not to 
say that such hasty exertions, even if the mind 


were calm and collected, and at leisure, would 


not be sufficient to form the heart to virtue. 
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To conclude Learn, Christians, to be af- 
fected as little as possible by the accidents of 
nie. N Some great truths are certain ; act, there- 
fore, as much as possible, with a view to these. 
You cannot doubt that it is your duty to exert 
yourselves to the utmost to do good to mankind; | 
and you cannot doubt that it is of the utmost 

importance to your happiness here and hereaſter, 
to be wise and virtuous. But the pursuit of 
these objects may be attended with some present 
difficulties, These difficulties, however, most 
probably will not be lessened, but increased by 
delay. Let your duty therefore immediately 
engage your attention, recollecting the advice 
of Solomon Whatsoever thine hand findeth 


to do, do it with all thy might, for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor . 
in the grave 1 thow Ow" 
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| Tux practice of pious fraud, as it is called, 

5 | seems to have been as ancient as the days of 
Job. This Arabian patriarch was plunged into 

Ui the depths of affliction and sorrow. Such cir- 

1 Fi cumstances of trouble called aloud for the 

| sympathy of friendship. But consolation can- 

| | not be administered by the vulgar and unfeeling 

[1 mind, to a soul of such trembling sensibility as 

| 

7 


| that of Job. His friends, however well inten- 
|| tioned, irritated instead of soothing him : they 
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excited his resentment against their indelicacy, 


rather than his attention to their reasoning. 


Such grave and formal lectures are not in tune 


with the afflicted heart. Job's friends seem 
as though their object was rather to display 
their own knowledge of the attributes of the 


Almighty, and the course of his providence, than 


by any gentle application of religious truth, to 
alleviate the sorrows of the sufferer. And he 


insinuates, in our text, that their mode of argu- 


mentation seems to have been directed to answer 
some artificial and temporary purposes, rather 
than to vindicate, in general, the ways of God 
to man, or to produce any lasting good effect 
upon his mind, by any kind of reasoning 


whatever, whether true or false. Observing 


this, he could not suppress his indignation, and 


said, © will you speak wickedly for God ? and 
talk deceitfully for him?“ Natural and vir- 
tuous is the anger which an honest mind must 


feel at such gross inconsistency, as to employ 
falsehood in defending the cause of the God of 
truth; to be guilty of vice, the great source of 
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misery, for the sake of producing happiness. 
This indignation will generally be ſelt on per- 
ceiving such conduct, before we have been 
hackneyed in the ways of men, and before our 
souls have become callous to the many examples 
of such deceit which are exhibited among man- 
Pious fraud was not confined to the primi- 
tive days of Job, or to the uncultivated sands 
| of the desert; but has been known, in more 
| | advanced ages, and practised in more civilized 
| | regions of the globe, | 5 
| | It seems to have prevailed very generally 
if | among the heathen nations of antiquity. Super- 
| stition is the offspring of i ignorance, and con- 
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| sequently will discover itself most evidently 
* among the uneducated. The better informed 
| | among the heathens, perceived the hold which 
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superstition had taken upon the minds of their 
| rude countrymen, and the force with which : 2 
| | | they were actuated by those hopes and fears 
| which their superstition produced. Hence the 
arts of astrology and divination, and all the con- 
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trivances of oracular responses were established 
in the world. The crowd received these won- 
ders as religious truths, while the statesman 
and the priest smiled in secret at the delusion; 
a delusion Which gave them an influence over 


the general mind, stronger than they could 
have derived from any other source. The phi- 


losophers, in their conversations and correspon- 
dence, ridiculed what they publicly defended; 


and considered it sufficient that the belief and 


practice were useful, which they understood to 
be false and absurd. 

This species of fraud was a by some of | 
the earliest and most eminent advocates of 
corrupted Christianity. They esteemed it to be 


no erime to deceive, if by the deceit they could 


convert men to the belief of the antichristian 
dodtrine. And the same spirit of religious fraud 
gained more general footing in the church of 
Rome, and was more nnn en 


and defended. 


The practice of talking deceitfully for God, 


bas also been adopted by protestants. Many 
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persons of Superior learning to their brethren, 
and greater latitude of thinking than the reli- 
gious community to which they belonged, have 
been led into a belief, different from that which 
they have been accustomed to profess; but 
either from timidity of character, or from a 
false species of prudence, they have carefully 
concealed the alteration of their principles ; 
though they have thought with the wise, they 
have persevered in speaking with the vulgar. 
Under the name of a fear to give offence, the 
same deceit bas been practised by many persons, 
who in the last age, had arrived to very deser- 
ved eminence among the noneonformists of 
this country. They had indulged in a freedom 
of sentiment, which the fear of obloquy preven- 
ted them from avowing. They, in principle, 
acknowledged such persons to be their christian 
brethren, whom they would join the bigots of 
their sect in disavowing, as © bringing in damna- 
ble heresies, and denying the Lord who bought 
them.“ They veiled the rationality of their 
faith, in a cloud of ambiguous language, and 
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thus seemed to mankind to be delivering the 


doctrines which long habit had established, 


while in fact they attached to their expressions, 
ideas of far more reasonable signification. 

In general, it may be observed that this reli- 
gious fraud has been practised by the interested. 


who have been disposed to make religion the 

instrument of their ambition, by the unbelieving, 
who would employ it as the engine of worldly 
policy, and by some well-meaning christians, who 


have not a sufficient confidence in truth. 
Allow me to make a few remarks upon this 
species of deceit. | 


If it be practised with benevolent intentions 


to mankind, it must proceed from very mistaken 


ideas. If a wise and good being be.the author 


of the universe, a knowledge of truth, that is, 
of thirigs as they are, cannot be of injury: to 
the happiness of men; for to suppose that God 
is good, is to suppose that he has made the best 
provision for the well-being of his creatures: 


an acquaintance, therefore, with truth, that is, 
_ vith the attributes, works, and. providence of 
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God; should be encouraged: as most favorable 


to happiness. Nor ought we to distrust truth 


| with respect to the motives it offers to the prac- 
tice of virtue. This we cannot do without 


impeaching the wisdom of the supreme being; 


or if God be wise, he certainly has not 80 
arranged his government, that a knowledge of 


truth should lead his creatures into vice. For 


example; if I suppose it deducible, both from 
reason and revelation, that God will not punish 


the vices of this life with everlasting torments, 
perhaps you may say, this doctrine, you doubt 


not, is true; but you would not divulge it, lest 
it should produce bad effects upon the minds of 
| the vicious. Would not this caution imply a 


reflection upon the wisdom of the supreme 
being, and seem to say that he has made such 
appointments as to render it necessary, to pre- 
vent bad effects, that bis creatures should 


interpose, with their prudence and manage- 


ment > Rather than suppose that God required 


us to conceal any part of his government, 
would say, that I would presume, from the 
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divine wisdom, that the truth fully and plainly 
declared upon this, as well as upon other sub- 


jects, is most likely to produce the best effects 


upon mankind ; and I apprehend that it may 


be shewn, that the doctrine of a future chas- 
tisement, proportioned to our erimes, would 


be more influential to virtue, than the loudest 
threats of eternal misery. | | 
Indeed I can discover no plea, which the 
man who believes in the perfect wisdom and 
benevolence of God can make, for temporizing 


with truth for the sake of doing good. Ia the 


benevolent sceptic, such conduct may be 
allowed. If he suppose the course of events be 
not such as to lay a solid foundation for happi- 
ness to those who reflect upon them, he will 
naturally wish to hide the malignant truth from 
their minds; and if he suppose that nature 
affords no motives sufficiently strong to make 
men orderly and virtuous, he may wish to 


recommend christianity to the world, although 
he may be a decided unbeliever in its truth. 


A love of truth cannot exist, nay would be 
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absurd, without a satisſactory belief in the wis- 
dom and goodness of the first cause; but with 


this full belief, the love of truth is a passion 

which can scarcely glow with too fervent an 

enthusiasm. OY F | 
Again, if we temporize with truth in accom- 


modation to the prejudices of mankind, and 
ſor their good, we shall not be so likely to 


succeed, as by a full disclosure. The truth of 
any doctrine is judged of by its connection or 
consistency with other doctrines; if, therefore, 
I wish to persuade men of the truth of any reli? 
gious sentiment, while I attempt to confirm 

them in error upon other subjects, they will, 


perhaps, discover an inconsistency, which will 


bafflo all my reasoning. They will, probably, 
perceive that the reasoning I use with respect 
to a doctrine which I would prove to be false, 


will equally apply to the doctrines which I would 


join with them in maintaining to be indubitably 


true; this will alarm their prejudices, and 


defeat the object I had in view. A more fair 
method, and more likely to succeed, would be 
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- state the full extent of your principles, and 
to shew how widely they were applicable. 
This might at first meet with more violent 
opposition; but the violence is only temporary, 
and the effect more favorable to the general 
interests of truth. 

The practice I am opposing will necessarily 
pp the character of the man who engages in 

The habit of artifice in any one instance, 

— lessen the regard to truth, and of course 
shew itself in other instances, until at length 
it has extended to such various parts of the 
conduct, as to render the whole character 
artificial and suspicious. Nor can the character 
of a man thus become artificial without betray- 
ing itself in an apparent mysteriousness of 
behaviour. He will be suspected of craft, and 
the suspicion may be just. Thus it appears that 
the man who temporizes with truth habitually 
on any particular subject, especially if this be 
in the early part of life, may at length in more 


advanced years, terminate in an universal hypo- 
crite, and be justly treated as undeserving of 
| wy 
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confidence. Those who accustom themselves 
to study the; frame and properties and laws of 
the human mind, will acknowledge this to be 
2 natural and probable progress. 

Further, Goa does not require us even io do 
good by improper means. He does nob require 
us to violate a moral obligation for the sake of 
any advantage which we may imagine probably 
to result from it. This would be to allow us a 
range by far too large for our faculties. Our 

penetration and powers of calculation are not 
sufficiently strong to qualify us for such a line 
of conduct. Were we allowed such a liberty, 
that is, to calculate the advantages of breaking 
a moral duty, and to act upon ſuch a calcula- 
tion, what a world would this become! What 
assassinations, what robberies, what injuſtice | 
of every kind would desolate the earth! A 
dreamer respecting liberty might destroy the 
most virtuous of princes, and the religious zea- 
fot the most useful reformer. Children might 


murder their parents ; and the miser might fall 
a sacrifice to the man who would be more pro- 
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ſuse in the distribution of his property. It does 
not behove us to enquire whether in any par- 
ticular instance good consequences might 
follow from the breach of what we esteem a 
moral duty : but what would be the case if it 
were universally adopted. The natural ten- 
c dency of an action universally performed, is 
* the criterion of its merit.” If tbis be not | 
admitted, you destroy the distinction between 
virtues and vices; for that which would be cen- 
surable at one time, might be praiseworthy at 
another. When, therefore, by looking into 

the general tendency of certain actions, we 
| have gained a knowledge of what is vicious, we 
ſhould be careful that we do not transgress with 
a view to any remote good. The first step we 
know to be evil, the next is uncertain ; let us, 
therefore, consider it as the safest plan for such 
beings as we are, on no occaſion whatever, to 
transgress the laws of morality ; and if, by ad- 
hering to our duty, it ſhould appear to our under- 
standings, that evil consequences will follow to 
ourselves or others; or at least that we ſhall 
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. forego some advantages, let us leave these fu- 


ture events to the wisdom of that being who- 


will vindicate his own appointments, and will 


prove that his plans are not to be corrected by 


the petulant sagacity of his creatures. 


Once more, Christianity particularly dis- 


courages such conduct, by its precepts and its 
examples. 5 

The apostle Paul speaks with Severity of 
those who do evil that good may come.” 
60 Whose damnation, (saith he) is Just.” And 
when speaking of the principles which governed 


himself and his fellow-labourers, he says, 
ec Therefore seeing we have this ministry, as we 


have received mercy, we faint not, but have 


renounced the hidden things of difhonesty, not 


walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of 
God deceitfully ; but by manifestation of the 
truth, commendin g ourselves to every man's 
conscience in the Sight of God.” Andi in ano- 
ther place he says, Christ our passover is 
sacrificed for us, therefore let us keep the feast, 


| not with old leaven, neither with the leaven of 
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malice and wickedness, but with the unlea- 
vened bread of sincerity and truth.“ The 


example of Jesus recommends the same regard 
to truth. We are informed, that in his mouth 


there was no guile. His instructions were open 
and manly, such as became one who was sent 
to bear witness to the truth. His whole life 


was sincere and simple; and even when con- 
demned to a cruel death, he used no artifice to 


procure his rescue. 


His apostles imitated his example, and . 
that their rejoicing was this, the testimony of 


their consciences that in simplicity and godly 


sincerity, not with worldly wisdom, but by 


the grace of, God, they had their conversation 
in the world. Er 

Let us christians conduct ourselves in a 
similar manner. Will you speak wickedly 
for God, and talk deceitfully for him ?” The 
God of truth does not require from us such 
artifice, He needs not our services in varnish- 
ing or concealing the doctrines of his religion, 


but requires us to speak the truth in love, and 
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to make an open manifestation of his gospel. 


Let us thereſore cultivate the utmost regard ; 
to truth, the most perfect openness and sim- 
plicity, declaring the religion of Christ without 
concealment or disguise; thus shall the light 
of that glorious gospel which has for ages been 


hidden by ignorance and insincerity, shine upon 
mankind, and cause those who had rejected it 


from mistaken views of its nature and tendency, 
to embrace it with thankfulness, and thus to 
| glorify our Father wards is in heaven. 
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' SERMON XIII. 


The EXCELLENCE of CHARITY, 


x Cor. xiii. 1-3. 
Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
Sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal. And 

though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
Stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 

mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned, 

and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 


Tun moral tendency of the Christian Religion 
was to promote peace on earth, and good will 
among men. With this ultimate object of the 
scheme in which he was employed, the apostle 
Paul was well acquainted. Frequently did the 


—— 
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great duties of benevolence employ his tongue 


and his pen; ; and with unremitting ardor 


was he engaged in practising what he recom- 


5 mended i in his letters and discourses. In his 


opinion, every more splendid endowment would 
bear no comparison with this virtue, and without 
it, no privileges or possessions could afford any 


true dignity, nor any great or showy actions, 


give real respectability to the character. In 


the language of his, which I have. read to you 


on this subject, he delivers these scntiments 


with inexpressible sweetness, and with poetical 


ardor. Scarcely can all antiquity produce a 


passage in praise of virtue, at once so beautiful, 


80 interesting, and so just. 

Jou will allow me to descant rather more ut 
ww upon the subject which he has thus recom- 
mended to our attention. 


Charity here does not barely imply the ad- 
ministration of relief to those who are in want ; 


from this it is expressly distin guished ; © though 


I give all my goods to feed the poor, and have 
not charity, I am nothing.” Neither does it 
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simply intend good nature, as some havestrangely 
maintained; since kindneſs, which implies some 
active exertion, is represented as part of it; 
and since this quality, however much it may 
be desirable, by way of improving the manners, 


seems not to be entitled to the great distinction 
which is here bestowed upon it. 


Cbarity in this place, I apprehend, is another 
word for benevolence, and may be defined, 
« that affection of the soul, which impels its 


. poxsessor to-rejoice in the happiness of others, 


and to promote that happiness to the utmost of 
his ability.” | 

This principle discovers itself! in a variety af 
ways. It is perpetually fur nished with some 
opportunity for its exertion, so that it needs 
never be at rest, but may be constantly in a 


state of life and exercise. It employs itself in 


instructing the ignorant, and in correcting the 
mistaken ; in counselling the young, and in 
supporting the aged; in protecting the oppres- 
sed, and in humbling the oppressor; in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the human race, 
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fo — 


and in sustaining with cheerfulness, all the 

calumny, loss, and suffering, which may be 
the consequence of these exertions. 

But it is not my object at this time, so Aub 

to shew the various methods in which benevo- 

lence discovers itself, as to prove its I 
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and importance. 

In the first place, I would observe, that the 
TO" love of mankind 1s the great bond which 
holds ſociety together. 

This like every other affection of the Kitidin 
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mind, is generated by our natural sense of 
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pleasure and pain. | 

From a view of the common condition of ; 
mankind, and their general liableness to the 
same joys and sorrows, we learn to sympathize 
with those around ns. The desire to -promote 
the happiness of mankind is principally produ- 
eed by the conviction that such is the constitu- 
tion of the universe, that our exertions for this 
purpose will be the best means of promoting 
our own individual well-being. Hence that 
man may be pronounced perfectly benevolent, 
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who derives his own enjoyment from the degree 
in which general happiness prevails, and in which 
he has been instrumental to its advancement. 
This wise constitution of things forms the 
great bond of human society; which bond is 
either strengthened or relaxed in proportion to 
the degree in which men are convinced of, and 
obey this plain dictate of nature. A momentary 
recollection of the evils which would be intro- 
duced into the world by an attempt to promote 
our own happiness without taking into the 
account the happiness of others, must be 
sufficient to sbew the unequalled importance 
of benevolence. The world, in this case, 
would be, thrown into general confusion, 
and must of course become gradually depopu- 
lated, and relapse into a state of universal 
chaos. f | i 
Ia the exercise of benevolence prineipally 
consists our resemblance to the supreme being. 
We were created in his image, and we are all 
said to be his offspring, and are commanded to 
be imitators of him as dear children. Now in 
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what possible way can we shew our divine 
lineage, except by the practice of benevolence ? 


We cannot imitate the divine Being in any of 


those which may be termed his natural perfec- 
tions. He is jfinite in his nature, but man is 


only a small organized portion of this globe, 


which itself, in comparison with the universe, 
is as a grain to all the sands of the sea shore. 
He is eternal, without beginning of days or 


end of years; man is but of yesterday, and 


must aſter a few more revolutions of the sun 
which enlightens him, mix with the earth from 
which he was taken, without any substantial 
hopes except those derived from revelation, that 
he shall afterwards be again organized and 
raised into conscious existenee. The Supreme 
Being possesses power to which no limits can 
be assigned, nothing can stay his band, or 


prevent the execution of his purposes. Man 
is weak and frail, subject to a thousand dangers 


which he cannot ward off, and which may 
destroy all his hopes and A eee 
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The intelligence also of man we cannot pre- 
sume to compare with that of the infinite mind 
which grasps all creation, which comprehends 
every possible event, and which penetrates the 
darkest recesses of nature. Our principal re- 
semblance to Deity, seems to be, when we are 
employed in our attempts to promote happiness. 
This appears to be the great object of our creator. 
To promote the general happiness of the 
creatures he has made is the tendency of every 
law in the constitution of the universe ; and 
the regular course of nature as it proceeds, 
furnishes the beast with food, feeds the young 
ravens when they cry, aud gives a variety of 
delights to the human species. The benevolence 
of Deity, like the rays of Tight which are 
emitted in all direQions from the sun which 
"illuminates our system, encireles his character 
with perpetual effulgence, and diffuses happi- 
ness through every region of the universe. 
Little, it is true, will be the good which a 


human being can effect, when compared with | 
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those boundless streams of bounty which the 
great supreme is perpetually diffusing among 
his creatures; frequently also will the exertions 
of a man, even of a benevolent disposition, be 
interrupted by his passions, and misapplied by 
his ignorance. But still there is no method by 
which he can render his character and exer- 
tions more habitually conformable to those of 
the fountain of perfection, than by communi- 
cating happiness to the extent of his ability. 
Surely that man whose heart glows with love to 
his fellow-beings, and who seems, as it were, 
following the impulses of his nature, when he 
is devoting himself to the production and in- 
crease of happiness, appears to resemble the 
Deity in that attribute which is the moſt con- 
spicuous in his charadter, and pursues that 
course, in which a similarity to the great 
creator may be made to appear in the moſt 
striking manner in a human being. And since 

we may reasonably suppose that character to be 
most pleasing to the Deity, which is most con- 
formable to his own, we may conclude that the 
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love and practice of benevolence will render 


the person who is most distinguished by them, 


most acceptable in the divine sight. 


affectionate regards of our fellow men. 


\ Farther, by Ibis virtue only can we ensure the 


Wealth may secure the attentions of man- 


kind; power may command their submiſſion; 


titles may excite their reverence, and splendor 


may procure their admiration: ingenuity may 


gain their applauses, and learning their homage. 


But none of these qualities will secure their 


affeckion; and this, considering the common 


wants and mutual dependence of mankind, it | 


is most important to attain. The only mode 


of gaining an interest in their hearts, is by 


_ convincing them that their happiness is our 


own, and that our principal concern is to 


promote it. 


We. shall thus lead them to 


consider us as the common benefacors of the 


human race. Gratitude will generally lead 


them to make every exertion in our behalf. 


We shall not be the objects of that opposition 


which is often suggested by suspicion, by ma- 
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lice, by envy, or any other of the malignant 
passions to which men are prone, but they will 
commonly exert themselves for our good. They 
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will endeavour to guard us in danger they 


will assist us in the reverses to which human life 
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is exposed they will administer every attention 
and comfort when we are attacked by natural 
calamities, and in every changing scene afford 
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us the consolation to be derived from an as- 
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surance of the affectionate regards of those who 
are around us. Whilst, on the contrary, the 
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victim of gross self- interest will find every 


envious, and malicious, and slanderous tongue, 
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clamorous against him. No hand will support 
him under the vicissitudes of human affairs. 
He will find no affectionate attentions to alle- 
ivate his casual sorrows; and he will sink at 
last into his grave unpitied, ne and 
soon to be forgotten. 
Once more, from the christian revelation, of 


a future and eternal cxistence, we have rea- 
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That self love which seeks to acquire its 
gratification without any referenceto the general 
happiness, not only grossly miscalculates on 
account of the great inferiority of the enjoyment 
it can gain in this manner, but also on account 


bol the transitory nature of the enjoyment. The 


pleasure gained by an increase of wealth, by 
sensual gratifications, by eminence of station 
and authority, as well as the fame attending 
such actions as deluded men often call splendid, 
and are too apt to admire, this pleasure seems 

to be derived from objects merely of a temporal 
nature, from sources which will be dried up at 
death. The joys of the future world we are 
taught to conſider of a different nature; 
but though we are uninformed with respect to 
the particular circumstances of that happy place 
of existence, we are assured it will be a state 
of society, where every benevolent principle 
may be exerted to the utmost, and where every 
generous sentiment hall an called m_ into 

action. | | | 
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Having said thus much for the sake of shew- 
ing the great im portanceof benevolence, I would 
now follow the Apostle in proving its r 
to all other endowmente. 

It is far more e than the power of 
working miracles. 'Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, Fam as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal;' Though I should be able miraculously: 
to utter languages which I never learnt, to the 
great astonishment of those who heard me; yet 
since a miraole of every kind is the act of the 
Supreme Being, and has no dependence upon 
the powers of the man who announces its 


performance, it can give no real value to the 


character, which however noisy and splendid, 
would be empty and worthless, without any 


other recommendation. The same may be 


said of all other preternatural communications. 


Though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mystery, and all knowledge, and 


though I have all faith, 80 that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 
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These are powers which belong only to the 
First cause, and when exerted for any particular 


purpose in the government of the universe, 


confer no real consequence upon the character 


of the persons by whose instrumentality they 


are performed. Jesus of Nazareth disclaims all 


dignity which might be ascribed to him on 
account of the wonderful works which were 


done by him.—* The father who dwelleth in 


me he doeth the works.” And so mean might 


the character be of him by whom the most 
splendid miracles were performed, that our 


Lord says that. nany who could say they had 
prophesied and cast out dæmons, and done 
many wonderful works, ſhould finally be treated 
as persons of no account, in the day when the 
merit of all mankind shall be truly estimated. 


Different are the employments of benevolence. 


These are actions which may be said to be pro- 
duced by the personal energy instead of the 
inſtrumentality of the man who perſorms them. 
They are suggested by his own dispositions, 


and they are effected by his own powers, which 
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are equal to the purpose. They are his own 
voluntary actions, and thereſore may be ascribed 
to the man who performs them as their proper 
cause; which cannot be the case with miracles, 
since the powers of a buman being are not at 
all equal to the performance. of them. The 
benevolent - miracles of Moses, of Elisha, of 
Jesus, and of the apoſtles, therefore, are in 
themselves no proofs of the benevolence of 
these divinely commiſſioned teachers; these 
mighty works would prove the benevolence of | 
that great being only by whose power they were 
wrought ; and these servants of the moſt high 
God would still have remained, notwithſtanding 
all these miracles, without any thing for us to 
admire in their characters, were it not for the 
many human actions particularly of a benevolent 
nature, which we discover in the history of 
their lives. Without charity, which may, per- 
haps, be shewn to comprize the whole circle of 
virtues, notwithstanding all their predictions, 
and gifts of tongues, and knowledge of myste- 
ries, in the language of the apoſtles, they 
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would have been nothing; they would have 
been as sounding 1 or as a £-tinkling 
N e 9 SLE 
Nor is there any real merit attached to the 
character by a distribution f property to those 
who are in want, unless it proceed from a bene- 
volent motive. When the view in this conduct 
is not to promote the happiness of mankind, 

but merely some mean, intereſted purpose, 
dictated by worldly policy, or by religious 
superstition, no value belongs to it; but it is as 
distinct from every thing truly virtuous, not- 
withstanding all the expence with which it may 
be attended, as the most _— nn — 
avarice. | 

Once more—such also may be 4 many be 
of an heraic appearance in the eyes of the 
world. A man may give his body to be burned 
in some cause in which he may be embarked, 
and yet his character be destitute of every thing 
really excellent. A love of party, a passion for 
glory, or any other cause may produce effects 
of this kind, which though great and disinter- 
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ested in appearance, want eyery thing which 
can render them traly valuable. 

Benevolence, christians, a love to mankind 
and exertions made simply with a view to their 
advantage, are those ingredients which alone 

give worth and excellence to the character. 
Therefore go, I beseech you, and cultivate 
this temper and conduct. In the comparison 
with benevolence, learn to despise every endow- 
ment of nature, and every favor of fortune. 

Recollect the character of the great being 
who made you, who is kind to every creature 
he has ſormed, who has compassion and kind- 
ness even to his enemies. Often study, and 
learn to admire the great christian example 
whose heart was ever warmed with love to man- 
kind, and the employment of whose life was to 
promote their advantage. 

And above all, remember that . never 
faileth, That it will afford you pleasing reflec- 
tions, which none of the vicissitudes of life can 
destroy. That while other affections and em- 
ployments, having relation to this perishable 
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scene of things, must soon be brought to a 


conclusion, charity will survive all the ruins of 

time, and the conflagration of worlds, and 
form a rich and rational foundation for happi- 
ness through eternal ages. | 
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The LONG-SUFFERING of CHARITY. 


1 Cor. x11. 4. 


Charity ouffereth bong. 


I navs already taken occasion from this essay 
of Paul's upon the nature and excellence of 
Charity, to recommend it to your attention, by 
enlarging upon its superiority to every other 

endowment, however splendid and showy. You 
will permit me now to insist upon one of its 
principal branches, namely, /ong-suffering, a vir- 
tue highly necessary to becultivated and practised 
in the present state of human society. Besides 
the deference which should be paid to the in- 
structions of this great apostle, the reason of 
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eyery thinking man will call upon him to pay 
peculiar regard to a subject of such unrivalled 
importance. Charity comprehends that great 
constellation of virtues which tends to enlighten 
and to charm human life. It is that which con- 
stitutes the great attractive force by which the 
different parts of society are kept in regular 
motion, and rendered mutually useful; and 
which being removed, would cause the world, 
now so delightful a place of residence, to re- 
lapse into universal chaos and confusion. It is 
upon the regular exercise of charity, that the 
improvement of society depends; and from it 
we are to expect that happy state which is to 
take place in our world in some future ages, 
when wars shall cease, when no tyrant shall 
hurt, when no oppressor shall destroy. In 
short, it is charity which will make paradise to 
be that happy abode which we expect to find it, 
when this mortal shall have put on immortality. 
Let the voice then, of Charity, be welcome 
to our ears, let her words find ready entrance 
into our hearts. 


250 The long-muffering of Charity. 
Long-suffering, (that branch of Charity 
which at present demands our meditation, 
implies a disposition to bear patiently with hu- 
man follies and vices, and tbis, whether they 
be such as immediately affect ourselves, or whe- 
ther they have a relation to the interests of 
society at large. This disposition of mind 
stands in direct opposition to that intolerant 
spirit too frequently seen, which suddenly mani- 
ſefis itself in rage and resentment at the frailties 
and injunes of men. 

Some persons there are, of a 25 so ex- 
tremely irritable, as to be filled with immediate 
disgust on beholding the foolish and ridiculous 
conduct of mankind. The fondness for title, 
for precedence, ſor wealth, and for equipage, 
80 prevalent among the superior vulgar, and 
the readiness of the vulgar in lower life to re- 
Sign their most valuable interests to abuse their 
friends, and to caress their enemies; to part 
with principle for wealth, and to become the 

willing tools ef the power which enslayes them. 
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These are objects which some fastidious minds 
are unable to contemplate with calmness. 
Others feel themselves unable to endure with 
temper, the calumnies and reproaches of the 
world. Conscious of integrity, of having the 
warmest wishes for the benefit of mankind, and 
of having laboured for their advantage, to receive 
calumny instead of gratitude, reproaches in- 
stead of thanks, and curses instead of blessings, 
are disappointments too ng for their pa- 
tiende. 5 | 
Others opuin, when treated with opposition 

or injury, are immediately.filled with desires of 
retaliation. The blood is thrown into a state 
of ferment, the heart swells with rage, and the 
soul pants for some opportunity of venting 
itself in revenge. How often is this seen among 
the votaries of honour, falsely so called, and 
among the other descriptions of men, in whom 
also, the intelligent principle is not sufficientiy 
strong to curb the violence of passion 
| This impatience with the follies and faults 
of men, shews itself too often in the several 
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departments of social and domestic life, and 
proclaims its existence in those feuds and ani- 
mosities which throw whole families into unhap- 
piness, and whole neighbourhoods into con- 
ſusion. 

But the charity which beet long, vil 
feel rather pity than disgust at human folli® ; 
will rather attempt to convince those who dis- 
grace themselves and their nature by ridiculous 
pursuits, than flee wholly from their society. 
It will calmly remonstrate with the calumniator, 
and shew him his want ef benevolence and 
zustice, rather than render railing for railing. 
It will bless them who curse, and thus melt 
them down to shame and sorrow, rather than 
still farther inflame the opposer by vindictive 
retaliation. It knows, when for the good pur- 
poses of society, to bring the son of calumny 
to shame, and the injurious citizen to punish- 
ment, yet it will be the delight of him who 
possesses it, as frequently as possible to pursue 
the divine method of overcoming evil with 
good. . 
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| This short outline of that branch of charity 
which consits in long suffering, will be sufficient 
to give us a knowledge of its nature, to exhibit 
some parts of its excellence, and to induce us 
to give it a place among the dispositions of 
our hearts. 

But I will further beg your attention to a few 


plain considerations, designed as arguments to 


persuade us to the . of this branch of 
christian charity. 


It will strongly tend to subdue all e 


with the conduct of men to consider that their 
follies and absurdities are owing to the Present 
imper ſeci State of society. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the 


dispositions and characters of men are derived 


from the situations in which they are placed by 
providence; and that the varieties which appear 


in these dispositions and characters, are owing 


wholly to the varieties in these situations, 
together with the diversities which the wise author 
of nature has been pleased to establish in the 
original constitution of the different individuals 
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of our species. So that every man is what he 
is in consequence of his original make as he 
eame from the hands of his creator, and of the 
impressions made upon him in those scenes 
through which providence has been pleased to 

lead him. One man may be sent into the world 
with a constitution which predisposes him for 
the cool pursuits of wisdom and virtue. His 
parents may be led by a kind providence, to | 
second the good offices of nature, by implant- 
ing early in his mind the best principles. His 
Circumstances as he rises up into life may be 
ſavourable to the expansion and growth of these 
seeds of goodness. No temptations peculiarly 
strong may exert their influence upon him to 
eounteract the force of nature and of education. 
This man by a regular process becomes wise 
and virtuous. Another man is sent into this 
theatre of action, having been cast in a mould 
less favourable to what is excellent, and thus 
becomes predisposed to a line of conduct far 
inſerior. Parents either by their ignorance, or 
their example, or their inattention, or bad in- 
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drudions, may second, instead of counteract- 


ing the obliquity of nature. He may be led into 
every scene of vice, folly, and debauchery. 


Thjs man, by a similar process, becomes igno- 


rant and vicious. In this regular manner are 
all the characters ſormed which appear in society 
with such unbounded variety. Those for ex- 
ample who are panting in the pursuit of those 


baubles called titles, have generally been intro- 


duced first into liſe among persons to whom 
these trifles appeared matters of importance. 
The youthful mind soon received the same 
erroneous prejudice which has been confirmed 
by those scenes with which it has aſterwards 
been conversant, Similar is the case with all 
those whose pursuits are such as to disturb and 


disgust the fastidious beholder. 


The importance of being satisfied with 8 
to this mechanical formation of the human cha- 


_ racer, will appear when we come to consider 
that the dispositions of that unhappy, being by 
whom we are calumniated and injured, are 


produced in the same manner, namely, by the 
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infelicity of his situation in life. What an im- 
portant lesson of morals does this great consi- 
deration teach us! What sovereign potency 
does it exert in calming every angry. and re- 
sentful passion! How does it fill our hearts 
with sympathy and compassion, instead of dis- 
gust and hatred for our less virtuous brethren ! 
When we behold the varieties of character 
which appear among our fellow beings, the ques- 

tion «who made us to differ,” calls for an 


answer sufficient to prove the folly and injustice 


of those violent feelings of resentment which 
we too often indulge towards those who offend 
| Farther—their improper and ungrateful treat 
ment of us, commonly proceeds mn res 


sions of our views and character. 


| There is so little disinterested principle Wd: 


conduct in the world; men in general act so 


much under the influence of the grosser kind 


of selſ-love, that when any individuals appear 


in society, who are actuated by more generaus | 
views, it will be a considerable length of time 
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beſore their intentions are understood. It was 
a sagacious observation of a late vriter, who 
was well acquainted with the world, and which 
should set us upon our guard how we ascribe 
bad principles to others, that * a man generally 
has those good or ill qualities which he attri- 
butes to mankind.” And a maxim nearly 

| related to this, perhaps, may be equally true, 
namely, that a man commonly ascribes to 
others those qualities which he himself possesses. 
Upon this principle we may expect, since it is 
too generally the case, that men are seeking 
their own and not the good of others; that the 
man of the most disinterested conduct will be 
considered for a length of time, as under the 
influence of the same selfish principle by which 
men in general are actuated. It will require an 
extensive knowledge of his conduct, and a 
Steady attention to it through a considerable 
period of time, for mankind to ascribe to him 
better principles than they in common possess. 
It must be expected, therefore, that the man 
| | * Shenstone. 


R 
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whose great object in life is to do good, should 
meet with great calumny and opposition. This 
will be particularly the case in the early part of 
his course, and especially if his scheme of 

| benefiting the world is to interfere with the 
passions, the favorite pursuits, or the low inte- 

| rests of men. As he advances in life, if he 
continue in his generous line of conduct, and 
if he employ not his passions in the contest, his 
views will be likely to disclose themselves gra- 
dually to the conviction of men, and thus that 
character which at first was the object of ca- 
lumny and hatred, becomes the object of gene- 
ral respect and affection. This process, per- 
haps, would more commonly take plabe, namely 

that disinterested characters at first calumniated, 

should afterwards become caress ed, were it not 
for the improper manner in which the friends of 

truth and mankind act, so as to render their 
uprightness liable to suspicion by a selfish 
world. When men attempt to promote even 
the best of causes with timidity, with manage 
ment, or with artifioe on the one hand, or on 
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the other; with furious zeal and noisy declama- 
tion, they cannot expe that mankind; consti- 
tuted as they now are, should give such persons 
credit for disinterestedness, or refrain from 
| venting their suspicions and calumnies. '  _ | 

Let, therefore, those who suffer iti a good 
cause, remember that till they have removed 
the presumption which will be felt by the world 
at large against their motives, they must, from 
a settled law of the human mind, in its present 
state of imperfedion, expect calumny. Let 
them also remember that this calumny and 
opposition, perhaps, may be encouraged by 
some occasions for suspicion, afforded by their 
own conduct; and that probably mankind, in 
a course of time, at least posterity, will be con- 
vinced of the rectitude of their intentions. 
Wbat J have said respecting the friend of 
truth, will apply in general to all those who 
complain of misrepresentation and opposition; 
they must make large allowances for the mis- 
conception which may be made of their motives, 
and of the occasion which they themselves may 
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have given for this misconception. This consi- 
deration, if it have its proper weight, will teach 
us to practise that charity which suffereth long. 
J would observe farther, that by long-suffering 
we Shall be likely to inform and change those who 
injure us, whereas by indignation and resentment, 
| We Shall be likely to eee their 1 and 
oppoxition. 5 . 
It is excellent advice, and Ape with all 
the eastern peculiarity and strength The 
beginning of strife is as when one letteth out 
water, therefore leave off contention before it 
be meddled with.“ A soft answer will not only 
turn away wrath, but it will often lead the 
agressor to consider and to lament his conduct. 
Anger and calumny, which rejoice in irritating, 
will be disappointed in their object. Finding 
nothing to oppose him, the assailant will cease 
with a blush, from the attack he has made upon 
gentleness and innocence. But if he find the 
person, whom from wantonness or ignorance 
he has injured, ready to enter the lists, the 
contest will proceed with violence; those pas- 
sions which might be calmed by a smile, will 
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be roused by a frown; and those prejudices 
which would otherwise have subsided, will 
become inveterate and invincible. Nor need this 
patient conduct partake of meanness and pusil- 
lanimity: it is rather the effect of peculiar great- 
ness of character. Agreeably to the language 
of Solomon, * it is an honor to a man to cease 
from strife, but every fool will be meddling.” . 
| Again—4 will teach us a lesson of forbearance, 
to remember our own liableness io mistake and 
Jolly. ) P67 nog lad 2a: J e 
Nothing more powerfully 3 recommends this 
great virtue, than self- Knowledge. Who are 
we who thus presume to speak with impatience 0 
and disgust of the follies of mankind ? Who 
are we who fret and rave at every little injury 
by which we are treated? Who are we who 
take upon us to treat with indignation and 
resentment, the misrepresentations which may 
be made of our character and conduct? Have 
we never been chargeable with folly and mis- 
take? Has every step through life been go- 
verned by the strict rules of wisdom? Have 
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we never misunderstood the characters of those 
around us, and thought, and spoken of them, 
and acted towards them contrary to justice? 
Such perfection belongs not to man in his pre- 
sent state of infancy. In many things we all 
offend. Memory can” exhibit to us a long | 
catalogue of our errors and frailties, - from which 
we should learn rather to sympathize than to 
censure, and to be humble rather than to be : 
resentful. | 
| Finally, let me call upon you, Christians, te to 
recollect, on this head, he instruBions of your 
religion, and the cumple of your miasttr. 
He told his disciples, “ ye shall be betrayed | 
by parents, and'brethren, and kinsfolks, and 
friends, and some of you shall they cause to be 
put to death; and ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name sake; but in Langes possess ye 
Jour Souls! ?⸗/ 4 
* „Being reviled,” said Paul to the m 
we bless; being persecuted, we suffer it; 
being defamed, we entreat; wherefore] bescech 
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von, be ye followers of me.“ To this purpose, 
are unnumbered maxims of your religion. 
What your master taught, he also practised. 
0 He was brought forth, and being questioned, 
he opened not his mouth. As a lamb, he was 
brought to the slaughter; and as a sheep 
before her aearey in dumb, * 
is mouth. 
- The duty of Cen and the example of | 
+ Christ, are well exhibited by the apostle Peter. 
4 This is the will of God, that by well doing ye 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish mien. 
For what glory is it when ye are buffetted for 
your /eults, if ye take it patiently ? but if ye 
do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
| this is acceptable to God: For even hereunto 
were ye called; because Christ also suffered for 
you, leaving you an example that ye should 
follow his steps; who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in bis mouth; who, when be was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not, but committed his cause to 
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him who judgeth righteously.” Go ye, there- 
fore, Christians, and do likewise. 7 | 
 Amidst the various relations and employments 
of life, expect to meet with many such instances 
of conduct from mankind, as will be trying 
to your patience. But remember that men, in 
this early state of society, have arrived at very 
low degrees of improvement, and must, there- 
ſore, be expected to be guilty of many absurdi- 
ties and follies. Our conduct and character 
also, they are liable to misunderstand. And 
let us recollect, that by the forbearance which 
wisdom dictates, we shall supersede many of 
the disputes and disturbances by which society 
is agitated. Nor should we forget our own 
frequent mistakes and follies, or act as though 
we were exempt from those irregularities of 
passion and conduct which we blame in our 
ſellow-men. And let the character of him whom 
we call our master be the daily object of our 
meditation. From him let us learn to practise 
that charity which suffereth long, which not 
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only tended to complete the perfection of his 
example, but also was of important advantage 
to him in discharging the valuable objects of 
his ministry. | 

Jo conclude—Let this, and eyery other 
boned of christian charity receive our most 
diligent cultivation, that thus we may not only 
contribute to the improvement of the world in 
which we live, but also be prepared for a more 
exalted state of being and society in the eternal 


abodes of peace and love. 
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CHARITY IS KIND. | 


1 Cor. xm. 4. 
Charity is king. 


I a persuaded that upon mature consideration 
you will not expect me to apologize for making 
the great duties of charity, thus frequently the 
subjects of your meditation. When we have 
laid aside the dictates of superstition, I appre- 
hend we shall agree with the apostle Paul, in 
considering these subjects as the most important 
of those which lay claim to our attention. 
When we view man in his true character, as a 
social being, charity will be elevated to its pro- 
8 per dignity in our estimation; it will appear to 
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us, as of superior moment to every other theme 
upon which we can meditate. 
The ultimate end of the creation of man, 
and of the education and discipline bestowed 
upon him by providence, seems to be to qualify 
him for the promotion of human happiness. 
| While he is engaged in this employment, at 
the time that he is pursuing the path of personal 
enjoyment, he is engaged in fulfilling the great 
objects of his being. The more steadily he is 
employed in promoting the good of his fellow- 
creatures, and the more completely he derives 
his individual happiness from this source, the 
nearer he has arrived to the perfection of his | 
nature. Henceappearstheimportanceof charity, 
and of employing every opportunity of medita- 
ting upon the several considerations which are 
likely to produce in our minds the love and 
| practice of it. 


It Wuterbers to be remarked, and I would, beg 


the favor of your particular attention to the 
observation, that charity is of infinitely greater 
moment than the several personal virtues, nay 
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| even than the duties of devotion, and those 
which are e called by the name of 
poli. | 

The branch of charity eme in our "oy | 
requires some little attention for the discovery 
of its probable meaning. Neither the terms 
benevolence nor beneficence will express the pre- 
eise idea. Benevolence is a generic term, 
synonymous with charity; and therefore by 
comprehending in general, every species of the 
virtue, does not express any particular and 
distinct exhibition of it. Nor does the latter 
term beneficence, give us the proper meaning of 
the apoxtle's expression; being a word employed 
to denote the overt actions, rather than the 
internal feelings of charity. The word benignity, 
perhaps, will better express his idea, and sig- 
nifies that the heart of its possessor is deeply 
interested in the happiness of mankind. His 
soul will be warmed, and his countenance will 
be irradiated with the most benevolent affec- 
tions. In his tongue will be the law of kind- | 
ness; and every part of his conduct will shew 
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that he most intimately ROTO? in the j Joys 
and griefs of mankind. | 
Ibis benignant temper, or, in the e of 
our text, the charity which is kind, implies a | 
cordial love for the human race. If it reside 
in our hearts, it teaches us to contemplate 
mankind as our fellow-beings, as created from 
the same materials with ourselves, as organized 
in a similar manner, with similar senses, talents, 
and affections, exposed to similar casualties and 
troubles, as bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh, as members, with ourselves, of the same 
general body. From this contemplation will 
result an affection like that to our kindred; or 
a sort of sympathy, like that subsisting between 
the several parts of the human frame; so that 
when any one of the members suffers, we shall 
suffer with it. 

This branch of charity also implies a desire 
of promoting the happiness of others, arising 
from an affectionate regard for them, and not 
merely from a sense of duty. A man may en- 
gage with activity in attempts to promote the 
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interests of | mankind, while his heart is unir- 
fluenced by that spirit of kindness mentioned 
in our text. He may be beneficent, though he - 
is not benignant. He may bestow all his goods 
to feed the poor, without feeling. that principle 
of affection and kindness which is essential to 
genuine benevolence. He may be constrained, 
merely by the motives of duty, to grant that 
assistance to others, which in the man of true 
benignity , would proceed from the influential 
motive of delight. 

This kindness of heart will maniſest itself in 
the manner in which we exert ourselyes for the 
benefit of mankind, We shall not only give 
bread to the hungry, and garments to the 
naked; we shall not only extend our hands to 
raise and support those who are sinking under 
| the weight of losses and disappointments: but 
we shall accompany these effects with those 
unaffected exhibitions of kindness to the suf- 
erer, which will render our assistance doubly 
acceptable, and will make tbe object of our 


relief doubly happy. Not a word will drop from 
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ate lips, nor a glance escape from our counte- 
nances, which is not dictated by the law of 
kindness > nor will a single expression remind 
the object of our bounty, of his obligation and 
dependence, or excite any painful idea in his 
bosom. All our offerings. of beneficence will 
be accompanied with this incense of the heart, 
the fragrance of which will be most pleasing to 
mankind, and most acceptable to heaven. 
I would also observe, that the charity which 

is kind, will discover itself generally in the 
countenance and manners, by the natural ex- 
pressions of sympathy and compassion. That 
would be the perfect human character, whose 
several benevolent actions proceed from the 
genuine affections of the heart, each of which, 
like an impelling force, urges him on to the 
performance of his duty; whose feelings and 
whose conduct are in perfect harmony with 
each other; who never feels without acting, 
or acts without feeling ; in whose soul the ten- 
dency to every exhibition of benevolence, is 


wrought into a kind of natural affection; who: 
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does good, as it were, from instinct; who, in 
the beautiful language of Jesus, hungers and 


thirsts aſter the employments of charity. _ 
Where the heart is thus moulded to benevo- 


lence, the existence of this lovely principle = 


| cannot be concealed. Nature generally depicts 
the several feelings of the mind in living cha- 
racters upon the countenance. So that where 
the love of the human race, and friendship to 
the distressed exist, they will be commonly ac- 
companied with a certain tenderness and me]- 
lowness of character, which cannot escape the 
observation of the attentive beholder. _ 
This sensibility of soul, it is granted, | may be 
carried too far, so as to produce a state of mind 
too relaxed and susceptible, and thus to inca- | 
pacitate for enduring with proper firmness, 
many of the accidents of life, and for engaging 
with requisite steadiness, in some of the less plea- 
sant duties to which we may be called. Too 
manifest an exhibition of these beneyolent 
feelings, may also subject us to the suspicion, | 
if not to the charge of hypocrisy, and thus 
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cause our good to be evil spoken of. On these 
accounts it will be well that reason should 
chastize and govern the exhibitions of our sen- 
sibility; but notwithstanding we should guard 
against excess, I see no reason Why we should 
teach our countenances to contradict the genu- 
ine feelings of our hearts, why we should not 
suffer the face to express the sentiments of sym- 
pathy and compassion, or the tears to flow at 
the tale of sorrow or of joy. While we shun 
one species of hypocrisy, why should we prac- 
tise another While our countenances should 
not be suffered to express a sensibility to which 
our hearts are strangers, why should we permit 
them to dissemble those benevolent affections 
which will give pleasure to mankind, and en- 
courage the distressed to Seek our assistance? 
. Having thus attempted to delineate the na- 
ture of true benignity, and to give a short 
description of the manner in which it discoyers 
itself, you will permit me to mention some few 
considerations, for the sake of recommendin 8 it 
to our attention. Pl 


„% cen . 


wt 8 apprehend it may be müde to appear that 
this sensibility of mind is produdtive of uns peak 
able pleasure to the person to whom it belongs. 
Perhaps it has often been found that the truly 
benignant heart, on relieving the wants of the 
| indigent, or giving consolation to the sons of 
sorrow, has enjoyed, at least an equal share of 
joy with the heart of the person who has been 
| relieved; and this proves the truth of the chris- 
tian e that it is more dlessed to give than 
| to receive.” 
But it may be said, the heart which is sensi- 
ble to the happiness of others, is also sensible to 
| their misery. It is granted that the man whose 
= sympathy witl ith his species is perfect, will Wt 
1 affected by the sorrows of others, as well as by 
it their joys; yet if it be granted that the general 
[10 happiness of mankind is greater than their 
1 | misery, the Joys of $Ympathy will be proportion- 
1 N ably greater than its pains. Now surely this 
| | must be n One would think that scarcely 
any, but a very melancholy mind, would be 
disposed to maintain, that the sufferings of men 
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outweigh their enjoyments. It is only now and 
then, that a eloudy day interrupts the bright 


and cheerful tenor of our existence. If this be 


the case, the pleasure of sympathy will ſar, 
indeed, overbalance its uneasiness. When 
any exceptions are made to this rule, it will, I 
apprehend, generally be found, that irritability 
of mind is in these cases mistaken for 8ensibility, 
and that the soul has not been taught the great 
science and duty of placid resignation to the 
| decrees of heaven. It may also be contended, 


that the man of true piety, while he allows 


himself to rejoice in the good he sees around 
him, may have so disciplined his mind, as to 
acquire a habit of resignation to those unavoid- 
able evils which may overtake himself and 
others. In every painful event, he may have 
accustomed himself to recolle& the general 


wisdom. and benevolence of the supreme being, 


and thus to fill bis mind with-transporting, in- 
Stead of afflictive sensations. I am persuaded 


that a truly wise and good man may be 80 


habituated to trace the natural evils of life, up 
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to the great father of mercies, and to consider 


them all, as appointed for the best ends, that 


whenever any calamity betides either himself or 


others, it will give rise to a train of the most 
pleasing ideas, and be thus, upon the whole, 


the occasion rather of delight than of pain. 


The contemplation of God and his benevolent 
dispensations, will overpower all other consi- 
derations, and almost suspend the painful feel- 
ings of nature. And this may take place in a 


well-tutored mind, while it is perfectly alive to 


all the pleasing events of liſe, and while it 
allows itself to rejoice even with transport, in 
the prosperity of those around it. 

I would also observe that this benignity of 


heart and manners, renders the favors we bestow 


much more acceptable to those who recerve them. 
Of the truth of this observation, the experi- 
ence of each of us will convince him. The 
needed favors of some, we have been ready to 
return with indignity to those who bave be- 
stowed them; and the favors of others have 
been doubly dear on account ot the kindness 
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with which they were accompanied. Thus it 
appears, that by cultivating the affeQionate 
temper mentioned in our text, we may incon- 
ceivably increase 'our powers of doing good ; 
and that of two persons, who communicate 
many equal sums from their substance, for the 
reliet of mankind, one may be able to produce 

incomparably more happiness than the other. 
This consideration, surely, will have a power- 
ful influence in inducing us, while we do. good 
and communicate, to attend to the benignant 
manner in which the duty is performed. 

By cultivating this kindness of character, we 
Shall be able to alleviate ibose unavoidable evils 
which our utmost exertions will be unable to 
remoye from those who are afflicted with them. 
The soothing voice of kindness has often lulled 
the agonies of the troubled heart. The gentle 
accents of sympathy have been music to the ear 
of sorrow, like the harp of David to the ear of 
Saul, in consequence of which, “he was re- 
freshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” | 


=  Chovity is kind. 
It is worthy of attention als, that this amia- 
ble quali ity will be a efficacious i in SECU- | 
ring the regards of mankind. 2: | 
The simple act of bestowing ſia: our 
substance, ſor the relief of qthers, is of a very _ 
_ Equivocal nature, and may be explained as pro- 
ceeding from a variety of mqtives, and on this 
account, does not always receive that return of 
affection from the world, which it would be 
truly desirable to obtain. A man may | be profuse 
in actions of beneficence from the superstitious 
and interested idea of purchasing to himself, a 
splendid habitation in paradise, or at least of 
rescuing himself from the threatened penalty of 
his vices. He may also be influenced by the 
love of fame, or some other mercenary motive. 
But when from ten thousand little unguarded 
expressions of kindness, mankind become ac- 
quainted with our hearts, every beneficent ac- 
tion will be imputed to its proper motive, and 
except in temporary seasons of general suspicion 
and madness, men will know, caress, and ac- 
knowledge their friends. i Too? 


Besides, we hall do well to consider, that an 
affectionate. character makes 4 most e | 
exhbibitzon of our nature. 
It is the most captivating farm-i in which the 
| human species can be contemplated, It eleyates 
us to a near resemblance to the great father of 
our spirits, who sheweth forth bis loving- 
kindness in the morning, and his faithfulness 
in the night.. | blen 
It implies no weakness of winds, no. inconsis- 
tency with true magnanimity and courage, for 
the tear of sympathy to bedew the eye. Recol- 
lect, Christians, the character and the conduct 
of your master. Jesus was a person of genuine 
fortitude : danger could not intimidate, tor- 
tures could not bend him from his purpose; in 


the very face of crucifixion, he persevered in 
the object he had undertaken. But he wept 
at the tomb of his departeEfriend. Fast flowed 
his tears of compassion for his devoted country. 
Tender was his attention to his friends in all 
their sorrows, and gentle his rebukes for all 


their failings, 
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To conclude, let us study the character of 
Jesus, and there learn the virtue mentioned in 
our text. We shall see it exemplified in every 
action of his life. We shall behold it animating | 
him to every exertion, aud reconciling him to 
every suffering. By the contemplation, we 
shall be transformed into the same amiable like- 
ness, and thus prepared for his society in that 
blessed world where charity shall take full pos- 
session of every heart, and produce eternal and 
8 uninterrupted happiness. rs 
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SERMON XVI 


i 


CHARITY ENVIETH NOT. 


@ ? ” "" 


x Cor, xiii. 4. 5 


Charity envieth not. 


So malignant a vice is that alluded to in our 
text, and so fatal to the happiness of mankind, 
that it was early and solemnly denounced by 
the Jewish Lawgiver, and made the subject of 
one of those ten Commandments which were 
to be considered of peculiar importance and 
obligation. Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's house, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid- 


servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor r any 1 


which is thy neighbour's. 
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If this vice was expressly condemned by the 

mosaic institutions, it must be considered as 
still more repugnant to the liberality of the 
christian precepts, as expressly contradictory to 
that spirit which the religion of Jesus was cal- 
culated to inspire, and to which it was es 
to elevate the human race. ; 
The Christian Religion is handed by its 
natural operation to inspire the spirit of charity, 
which the apostle Paul has most beautifully | 
explained and enforced. | 

You will permit me to make a few abservations 
on the nature and exercise of Envy, and to 
mention a few arguments to dissuade us from the | 
| indulgence of it. | 
One would i imagine that it n ks 8 be 
defined, to discover its deformity, and fo excite 
the abhorrence of all mankind. | 

It signifies an uneasy sensation felt in the mind, 
on observing the superior excellence or n of 
ons | 

It is usually ranked among the most unamia- 
ble passions which can deform our nature. lt 
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18 the vice, either of very contracted, or of very 
debased minds, It fixes upon that soul, for 
its residence, which is incapable of any thing 
great and generous, either from the poverty of 
its nature, or from the debasement of evil 
habits. Avarice is one of its meanest relatives, 
though not equal to it in baseness; since mere 
avarice is intent upon its on advantage, with- 
out consulting the advantage or disadvantage of 
others; whereas envy seeks not only to benefit 
itself, but takes a eruel delight in depriving 
others of the happiness they enjoy. Their joy 
is the source of its misery their misery the 
source of its joy. It inverts the very order 
which a beneficent providence has established, 
since it chuses evil for its good, and rises in 
pleasure, in proportion to the diminution of 

bappiness. fn on 

Envy is carefully to be distinguished from 
that emulation, which seeks to excel in every 
quality which is truly valuable. This is a pro- 
perty of great and energetic minds; this is a 
virtue of that religion which enjoins it upon us, 
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to covet earnestly the best gifts; this is the 
principle of advancement to every acquisition 
which is useful, ornamental, and dignified in 
our nature. True emulation makes its exer- 
tions in perfect consistency with the most bene- 
volent wishes and efforts ſor the good of man- 
kind; but envy cannot be gratified with its 
advancement, unless it acquires the seats of 
others, and effects their depression. The for- 
mer, from observing in others of what excellence 
and usefulness human nature is capable, seeks 
to make the experiment, whether the powers 
which it possesses are not equal to the same 
attainments; the Jatter, thinks not of the 
| beneficial consequences which may arise from 
its advancement, but only of the personal grati- 
fcations which this may afford. 

Ambition, also, should not be confounded 
with the mean and vulgar passion of Envy. 
Ambition implies, not rivalship and contest, 
but signifies only an earnest desire of rising to 
true worth and excellence. And in this sense 


it is warmly enjoined upon us in the christian 
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scripture.—* Whatsoever things are true,” says 
Paul, whatsoever things are venerable, what- 
soever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any vir- 
tue, if there be any praise, think on these 
_ things.” | 

Various are the ways in which envy discovers 
itself; and various are the objects which give 
pain to the mind in which it dwells. | 

Sometimes it casts its malignant glance 
towards: the mental talents of others. Its base 
possessor, observing the applause, influence, 
and respect, which bis neighbour can command 
by his talents, grudges him the possession of 
them. The selfish soul looks inward upon N 
itself, upon its insignificance, upon the con- 
tempt with which it is treated by the world; 
and instead of striving to improve its powers, 

and thus ensuring its respeQability, looks with 
: envy, upon its neighbour's excellence, views 
him as the cause of its painful and mortifying 
reflections; ; and to remove them, would employ. 
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any methods to degrade his eee, and ws 
to sink his reputation. 

Frequently, also, with little minds dis 
have been much conversant with trifles, the 
envious heart is fixed with indignation upon the 
Personal attractions of others. The radiant eye, 
the fair complexion, the elegant form, the 
melodious voice, have often rendered the pos- 
sessor the victim of calumny and detraQion ; 
especially among that part of our species, who 
have been too much taught to seek for ad- 
miration from ee to which no merit is 
bed. 

Envy, also, is oſten directed towirds those 
your are in favor with the rich and great; 
towards those who are in possession of rank and 
title, and who! are wo „ robe extensive 
fortune, | 

The man, also, who i is not visited with the 
usual share of affliction and calamity, is often 
beheld with painful feelings by the envious | 
heart. In a word, these feelings are excited in 
the mind which is influenced * this malignant 
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passion, by the obettyation of every imagined 
excellence which others may possess. 
Envy, when described in her native vulgarity 
| and baseness, cannot fail to excite universal 
abhorrence. The simple delineation of her 
anamiable form and features, one would ima- 
ine, would be sufficient to deter us from ma- 
Kg her the inmate of our bosoms. But lest 
I may not have painted her in colours suffici- 
ently strong and striking, I will now proceed 
to some few arguments on the subject, by which 
to impress our understandings. | 
It is easy to perceive that Ow" is the cource 

of perpetual nneasiness and torment. b 

It is a canker incessantiy rankling in the 
heart. Tt engages the mind busily to recount 
the advantages enjoyed by others; it employs 
the fancy to multiply their numbers, and to 
increase their importance. It takes away the 
attention from the objects already in possession; 
it deprives them of their power to communicate 
happiness. And the only joy which it suffers 
to shoot casually across the heart, is the mali- 
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cious hope of being able to supplant those who 
are happy, or to degrade those who are respec- 
ted. But where this wretched hope is absent, 
envy cannot admit of 0 one source of Pieagare for 
the soul. | 

In many. other of the most painful sensa- 


tions to which our nature is subjed, a variety 


of considerations will suggest themselves to 


alleviate the distress. In the natural evils of liſe, 


such as painful disease, the loss of friends, of 
reputation, or of property, the disappointment 
of our wishes, the failure of our undertakings, 
in all the afflictions of liſe, there are a variety 
of reflections to give relief to the troubled heart. 7 
But it is not so with the victim of Envy. In 

the former case, the man can reflect upon the : 


wisdom and benevolence of God, in whose go- 


vernment these principles are perpetually exer- 
cised, notwithstanding the appearances by 
which our judgment may be at present con- 
founded. In the latter case, the soul cannot 
look up with pleasure to that being, the bene- 
volence of whose dispensations it nee, | 
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and the happiness e by whose provi- 
dence, it would fain attempt to destroy. 
In the afflictions also, of life, the soul can 
often feel support from the consciousness of vir- 
tue, of good intentions, of having fulfilled with 
integrity and honor the duties of those relations 
which are now dissolved. But the envious. 
heart can make no reflections upon itself, but 
such as conscience must censure, aud any re- 
maining sense of honor must execrate. 
In the troubles of life, the sufferer can dis- 
burthen himself of his sorrows, in the sacred 
retreats of friendship. Tbe hand of tenderness 
will dry his tears, and the voice of sympathy 
will speak consolation to his heart. But the 
envious man has no friend to whom to impart 
the source of his torment. T be malignant wish, 
the malevolent purpose, must be carefully con- 
cealed within the bosom. The man in moody 
and melancholy silence, broods over his unea- 
siness, conscious that the knowledge of his 
feelings and character must e the hatred 
of mankind. 
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The painfiil effeas of Envy upon the mind 


in a which it dwells, may be clearly evinced from 
dur on observation. Some remarkable in- 


stances, of this nature are recorded in the 
Jewish writings: Ahab, King of Samaria, 


envied Naboth of Jesreel, the possession of a 
pleasant vineyard, and attempted by different 
methods to procure it from its owner. But 
Naboth said to Ahab, © the Lord forbid it that 
I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto 


thee.” On this account, Ahab came into his 


| house heavy and displeased, and he laid him 


down upon his bed, and turned away his face, 
and would eat no bread, thus giving a striking 


example of the painful effects of envy. His 
wife Jezebel learned from him the cause of his 


sorrow. To remove it, she caused a fast to be 
proclaimed, and took occasion to lead Naboth 


into such conduct during the observance of it, 


as would ensure his death, and thus bring the 
vineyard into the hands of her husband. The 


deception succeeded; but Justice soon aſter- 


wards seized upon the envious and guilty Ahab; 
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a 8 spirit in the mouth of the prophets, 
deceived him to his destruction. | 
I would observe farther, that Envy wil . 
prompt its possessor to the most base and villain- 
ous conduct. Ni 95 | 
The existence of this passion implies the ab- 
sence of philanthropy, and proves that gross self- 
love has taken full possession of the soul. But 
the love of mankind is one of the strongest dis- 
suasives from doing any thing which may in- 
jure us, and selfishness is the most urgent per- 
suasive to any conduct, however unjustifiable, - 
by which personal gratification may be ensured. 
Envy, therefore, by being at liberty from one 
of the strongest motives to kindness, and under 
the influence of one of the strongest motives to 
malevolence, must be expected from a twofold 


reason, to prompt the heart in which it dwells, 


to any conduct however 8 by 2 it MN 
gain gratification. 8 
Instances to support this reasoning may be 
seen without number. One 1 have already 
mentioned in Jezebel the wife of Ahab, whose 
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hypocrisy appointed a fast, and whose artifice 
| planned a public imposition for the murder of 
Naboth of Jezreel. | N 
The same is seen in Haman, with respect 
to Mordecai. He prepared a gallows for the 
execution of the Jew, upon which, r. 
Haman himself suffered. b 

So powerful is this principle of "OY and 80 
bent is it upon injuring the object on which it 
is fixed, that it seems to disregard, in many 
instances, personal danger, and also to get the 
better of natural affection. The power of this 
unamiable principle, was most remarkably seen 
in the brethren of Joseph. When they saw 
that their father loved him more than all his 
brethren, they hated him, and could not speak 

| peaceably unto him, and finally zeld him to | 
: the Isbmaelites. 

Such are the effects of * But we shall 
do well also to remember that when the object 
of envy is any thing truly excellent or attainable, 
Envy will not faculuate the acquisition. If talents, 
or wisdom, or science, be the desirable objects, 
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Envy fixes its attention upon the persons who 
have attained them, meditating injury, rather 
than employing the methods to acquire them. 
The ſame i is the caſe with wealth or honour, 
The method of gaining them is by induſtry and 
attention. But Envy directs to a different 
courſe rather to humble the elevated, than to 
raiſe itſelf to opulence and glory. ent 
Farther—if we should, at any time, be g 
posed to envy others the possession of some of 
the favours of fortune, we shall ad wisely to 
reflect upon the real value of those objeds, and 
the trifling difference in point of real enjoy- 
ment, betweeen one situation and another. 
What is /ame ? a bubble of short continuance, 
liable to be blown about and burst by every 
breath of popular opinion. What is beauty? 
a gift of nature bestowed alike upon the vicious 
and the good, upon the foolish and the wise; 
liable to be impaired by disease; sure to suffer 
the decays of age; and inevitably to be soon 
destroyed by death. | 
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What is the favor of be rich and great? What 
but the precarious good will of persons whose 
attentions are accompanied with insult and dis- 
dain, are paid generally for the sake of their 
own advantage, and are withheld on every 
change of circumstances? 
What is rank or title ? Frequently, perhaps, 
most generally, the means of rendering vice 
and folly conspicuous, and of little avail to gain 
respect, except in the absence of merit. 

What is there in riches, to make their possessor 
the object of envy ? He has the power of doing 
good, and of gaining many of the conveniences 
of lite. But riches are too often given without 
the heart to use them for the public advantage. 
And though they may command many of the 
conveniences of life, they are well known to be 
attended with theirdisappointments and sorrows. 

In short, notwithstanding the disposition of 
mankind to enyy each other their possessions, 
I apprehend it will be found that true happiness 
does not condiet in the abundance of those 
things which a man possesses; so much as in 
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qualities which are within the reach of all, in 


the dispositions of the mind, and the habitual © 


employments of the liſe. 3 | 
Again, when the hie of envy is a FT HE | 
from any of the calamities of life, we should 
remember that this implies a wn with 
the disposals of providence. _ | 
Were we to impress the thought deeply upon 
our heartsthatthe universe isa machine managed 
by the wise and benevolent hands of God, that 
every part of it is placed where it is by him, that 
those parts which were formed for dishonor 
as well as those which were formed for honor, 
were created by him, that, notwithstanding the 
opinions which such insects as we are presume 
to form, all is well, and right, and best;—were 
these ideas so often meditated upon by us as to- 
be reduced to practical principles, envy would 
be at once annihilated, and would be checked 
at its first appearance as a presumptuous attack 
upon the great sovereign of the universe, who 
has created, and who manages the affairs of 
this, and every other world according to his 
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will and pleasure. I would observe, once more, 
that whatever may be the object of envy, 
the attainment of it will not render us happy; 
for while this malignity of the mind exists, it 
will be sure to find some object or other on 
which to feed. When the soul cannot rejoice 
in honor or happiness, unless they exist in itself, 
the superiority which we shall see, or at least 
fancy we see in the circumstances of others, 
will call forth the spirit of envy in our breasts. 
Though the envied object should be gained, 
the hateful principle will not cease; proceeding 
from the selfish character of the mind, it will 
still continue to distract and to disturb. Let 
it be therefore our great concern, to destroy 
this unamiable passion. And to this end, let 


us persuade ourselves of this great truth, that 
the highest happiness of man, arises from a love 
of mankind and exertions for their good. 
When a man has once tasted the joy of not 
living for himself but for others, and even of 
suffering for the sake of mankind, envy will 
cease to hold her residence in his heart; and 
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the whole train of the selfish affections will 
yield to principles more generous and noble. 
Finally, christians, remember that your mas- 
ter, was a shining example of that charity which 
envieth not, as well as of every other virtne. 


He rejoiced in the happiness of mankind. He 
saw the fickleness of fame, therefore he despised 


it. He saw the disadvantages of wealth, there- 
fore he «lighted it. He knew the little 
value of a crown, therefore he refused it. 
His soul was great, and occupied by the sub- 
limest objects. He sought only the rewards 


of virtue and fidelity, therefore while others 
were contending for little temporary dis- 


tinctions, he went about doing good to the 


world in which he lived, and sought for no 


recompence but the reflection of having finished 
the benevolent work which his father had given 
him to do, and the attainment of that future 
joy which was set before him. 


Finally, “ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 


anger, and clamor, and evil speaking be put 
away ſrom you, with all malice. And be ye 
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kind one to another, tender-bearted, forgiving 
one another; as God through Christ has forgiven 


you.” 


SERMON XVII. 


CHARITY inconsistent with PRIDE. 


—  —r—_— 


— 


1 Cor. Xiii. 4. 5. e 


| Charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unſeemly. 


Tux three branches of my text may perhaps 
with propriety be considered as different deno- 
minations of pride or rather different exhibitions 
of it ; and therefore may not require a separate 
consideration. I shall therefore take occasion 
from these several clauses, to make some plain 
and practical observations on those various 
species of pride which are inconsistent with 
christian charity, or in other words, with social 


virtue. 


/ 


} 
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In treating upon any virtue or its opposite, 
I know of no better method than that which 
| T have already adopted in exhibiting to you 
some of the branches of charity and of the 
passions inconsistent with it namely, in the 
first place to explain briefly and clearly the 
nature of the virtue or vice under considera- 
tion,—In the next place, to shew the several 
situations and forms in which it exhibits itself; 
and fnally to urge some suitable arguments 
upon the subject by which to induce us to act 
agreeably to the laws of reason and christianity. 
Il in treating these several departments of 

our duty, any impressions be made upon 
your minds which will tend to render you 
more valuable members of society, bet- 
ter men and better citizens, my end will 
be answered, and the most important object 
will be gained of our assembling together. 
If by meeting in this place of moral instruc- 
tion we find that our hearts are made better, 
that we learn the duty of bearing with the 
weaknesses and follies of mankind, that we 
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learn to manifest a benignity and sympathy of 
soul to those around us, to suppress the malig- 
nant wishes of envy, and the unbecoming 
ebullitions of pride, then shall we have reason 
to say that a day in the courts of the Lord is 
better than a thousand, and that we had rather 
be door keepers in the house of God than 
dwell in the tents of wickedness. Then also 


ſhall we find a pleaſure in being regular in 


our attendance; and ſhall not publicly de- 


clare, by our unconcern, whether our seats be 


| occupied or empty, that we are making no 


progress in the. virtues of christianity, and that 
the public lectures on morality. are unable to 
shake the steady malignity of our minds. 
That pride which the apostle has opposel to 
the charity of the gospel, implies in general, that 
haughty temper of mind which induces a man 


to think more highly of himself, and more 


meanly of others than he ought. 7 | 
This despicable and ridiculous passion 


seems to be founded upon a mistaken no- 


tion either of ourselves or others. It ofteu 
arises from an ignorance of ourſelves. The 
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| knowledge of self, is one of the most important 
sciences; but it is not more important, than 
difficult ; in the acquisition'of it, we are subject 
to numberless errors and deceptions. We are 
too apt to view ourselves with a partial eye, to 
palliate our feelings, and to magnify our virtues; 
our connexions also, either from the bias of 
natural affection or interest, are too prone to 
aid the persuasions of self esteem, and to flatter 
us into an unjust notion of our merit and 
W is, Te, ; | | 

From these and other nete, self know- 
leqdge is most difficult of acquisition; and we 

fall into the mistake of thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought to think. 

This fault may also arise from our ignorance of 
the world. Byassociating with theworld we shall 
- often find that either the good or evil passions, 
the friendship or the hatred of men, will lead 
them to express themselves with a degree of 
freedom respecting the merit or demerit of our 
characters. From these opinions if we attend 
to them, we l shall be likely to learn no small 
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portion of truth. We shall learn to correct 
the self- sufficient notions which our own self- 
love, and the partiality of our friends had 
taught us to entertain, and to know that there 
are some parts of our character which may be 
placed in the opposite scale to our imagined 
excellencies, and will in a great measure 
counterbalance them. N | 
This knowledge of the world also will teach 
us to form a more just notion of our relative 
value. We shall probably become acquainted 
with persons by whose talents the brilliancy of 
our understandings will be wholly eclipsed, 
by the sublimity of whose attainments our 
acquisitions may be inconceivably surpassed, 
and who may command the attention and 
homage of the world, while we are een 
to neglect and oblivion. ti 
Pride also is a passion which strites root in 
the breast which is little in love with real merit. - 
It generally belongs to the man of a little mind, 


and whose objects of pursuit are low and 


childish. It seldom prompts a man to value 
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himself upon his virtue or true worth so much 
| as those varieties in birth, rank, and fortune, 
by which the several orders of society are more 
distinguished from each other than the quali- 
ties of the understanding and the heart; since 
in the latter the advances which must appear 
| REA to be made even by the most perfect, and 
the great distance at which we are from intel- 
lectual and moral perfection, must n to 
check the vaunts of self-complacency. | 
Pride also scems to be the vice of 3 who 
are less solicitous what they shall be, than how 
they shall appear. Its object is to receive 
admiration rather than to deserve it; to gain 
reputed rather than real excellence ; and on 
this account must be supposed to coexist in 
general with very low attainments in those 
qualities which are really great and estimable. 
That pride which consists in an oyer-weening 
conceit of our own consequence, should be 
distinguished with care ſrom true dignity of 
character. There is a pride, if we may use 
the term, which we should all be PLONE 


acquire, which is a valuable companion and 
guardian of virtue, and which secures an en er on 
and consistent conduct. 

Reverence thyself,” is a maxim of inesti- 
mable value, a maxim which Greek and Roman 
Sages represented as having descended from 
heaven. To entertain a just idea of our relative 
dignity in the scale of creation, to recolle& the 


superior talents with which our maker has fur- 


nished us, to remember that we were made in 
the image of the great supreme, that we are his 
offspring, that there is a spirit in man, and that 
the inspiration of the Almighty hath given him 
understanding: — to disdain such conduct as 
will sink us to a level with, or even below, the 
inferior animals, and expose us to the con- 


tempt of reasonable and perſect beings— 


this is a pride which the law of Ne en- 
courages and inculcates. 

There is also a /audable pride, which will not 
willingly submit to be insulted or enslaved. 


That meanness of temper which will tamely put | 


uv 
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up with every 5pecies of indignity, has been 
too commonly considered as a christian virtue. 
This has been in a great measure owing to 
some passages of scripture Which have been 
inaccurately translated, and in the interpretation | 
of which, sufficient allowance has not been 

made for the proverbial and figurative language 

of the Jews. Benevolence and christianity 
require of us, that we should not turn aside 
from the pursuit of objects which are designed 

to benefit the world, to meet and to reſute 
every insult and every calumny. Were we 
tbus to be affected by the ignorance and the 
insolence of mankind, the time which is now 


the world, would be occupied in trifling 
attempts to reſute scandal, and to explain our 
intentions. But neither benevolence nor christia- 
nity forbid us to silence the calumniator, to 
expoſe the insolent, and to bring their malevo- 
lence to shame, provided we do not offend 
against the great rule of loving our enemies, 
and doing good to those who hate us. 


employed in public spirited effonts to improve 
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Nor does christian humility require of us to | 


be the slaves of any species of usurpation. 
Stand fast in the liberty with which Christ bath 
made you free,” is advice which does honour to 


our religion, and which together with many 
other precepts of a similar nature ſhould be 


sufficient to vindicate it from the charge of 
encouraging meanness .and servility of charac- 
ter. The author and finisher of our faith, 

though meek and lowly in heart, was inflnitely 


removed from this abject temper. He maintained ; 


his mental freedom, and exercised it even to the 
last. His Apostles with manly fortitude, and 
dignified independence, suffered neither fear 
to deter, nor favor to allure them from their 
duty. Nor was it inconsistent with the charity 


which yaunteth not itself, for the reformers of 
our religion indignantly to break the chains of 


Spiritual usurpation. And it has not been a 
censurable pride in the nonconformists of our 
country, to assert and to abide by the assertion, 
that they would acknowledge no other lawgiver 
| than Christ 1 in his chured. 
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| That dignity of soul, that self reverence 
which elevates the dictates of conscience to an 
authority of supreme consequence, and which 
no human power should be suffered to bend or 
break, is carefully to be separated from that 
vain and boastful temper mentioned i in our 
text. 0 
The pride against which we are cautioned, 
shews itself in boasting of our own characters 
| and conduct. The man possessed of it, seems 
to be either insensible or inattentive to the 
excellencies which others may poses, and 
to worship himself as the great idol of his 
asien, 

It appears also in insolence towards those 
whom we imagine to be our inferiors in those 
; qualities on which we value ourselves. It often 
breaks out into expressions of contempt and 
disdain ; and seems to be insensible to the 
painful and mortifying sensations which it may 
occasion in the breasts of others. It delights in 
ostentation and parade, and seeks by its splen- 


dor either to excite general admiration, or 80 
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to dazzle the eyes of mankind, as to prevent 
them from discovering its real meanness V 
insignificance. : 5 es : 
These few plain r will give us 
some idea of that pride which stands directly 
opposed to the charity dee e by the 
Apostle. | Dp 
Let us now attend to some considerations 
Lend to impress upon our minds the folly 
of this temper. 
Those who indulge it will 4 well to  recolle 
who and what they are. 
The son of Sirach bath Said with equal 
beauty and justice, that © Pride was not made 
for man.” It is ill adapted to a being of bis 
situation and character. 
If we look back beyond a few revolutiong of 
the sun, we shall arrive at a period when we 
had no existence, when our names were not 
enrolled among the inhabitants of the world, 
and when there was no blank space in society 
which seemed to require us to occupy it. And 
| since we have been introduced into being, our 
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follies, errors, and deviations from duty, have 
been great and numerons. Often have we 
been Justly exposed to the pity, ridicule, and 
censure of others, and to the reproaches and 
lamentations of our own minds. The materials 
of \ which we are composell, are similar to those 
of the persons whom we may despise and 
insult. Similar is the form of our bodies, 
. are the omg of our minds. We are 
. ee by the same sun, we breathe the 
same air, we are supported by the same ſood; 
we are subject to the same diseases, and when 
we have walked about a few days longer upon 
the surface of this earth, we must be obliged 
to lie down in the dust together with those 
whom we now treat with insolence and disdain. 
Let 4s als reflect farther upon the nature of 
the euperiority on which we may value ourselves. 
3 he sphere of the human powers is at best 
mans and contracted, and it 1s but a small 
interval, in this state of our being, which 
separates those who are at the greatest distance 
ſrom each other either in powers or in situation. 
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We shall do well to meditate oſten upon the 
value of those objects which excite and interest 
our passions. The meditation will tend greatly 
to mortify our envy, to suppress our insolence, 
and to abase our pride. Are we vain of our 


ialenis? How contracted are they at beſt by 


what slow degrees are they expanded! with 


what difficulty do they acquire an acquaintance 


with any science! how few departments of 


knowledge are they able to comprehend! how 


often, do we find our conelusioris, even: those 
upon which we set a peculiar! value, mistaken 
and absurd! how precarious is the enjoyment 
of them! disease may suddenly impair or 
destroy them, and thus render us the objects 
Gb Aa or n instead of en and 
admiration. | 03 Hindi 0 
If we ade ourselves on 3 let us be 


cared eb weekh has not those powers in 


procuring happiness which have generally been 
ascribed to it. Happiness is often the inmate 
of the low-rooſed cottage; when she refuses to 


enter the palaces of princes. Property often 
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subjects its pocsessor to numberless anxieties. 
It has no power to defend us from sickness or 
sorrow. It oſten makes us the objects of envy 
instead of love. It is a precarious enjoyment. 
It tends to make the mind timid and cowardly. 
It oſten checks the disinterested effort for tbe 
good of the world. It makes us uneasy at the 
1 of _ _— will ane een us 
Jof nom Hn⁰ανν,n. wal wod n oh} 
Rank — vie also will cease to afford a suf- 
Gcient foundation ſor pride, when we come to 
consider what they are, that they give neither | 
merit nor demerit to the soul, that they are at 
least as often the reward of profli gacy as of 
virtue, and that, though they render the con- 
temptible man more ridiculous, they are unable 
to contribute to the estimation of a man of real 
worth. In short, they are mere toys; to be 
ſond of which, argues a puerile and contracted 
ae e i e eee gel girth ot; 
In the same manner, when we contemplate 
any Object which is made the foundation of 
pride, we shall find some consideration or other 
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| to prove the folly of % our Namn 


upon it. 


Let us recollect n that our frequent 


Proofs of inconsistency and error, will expose 


the proud man to merited ridicule. The world 
will be quicksighted to his faults, and take a 


malevolent pleasure in exposing those parts of 


his character ö which are inconsistent with his 
affected dignity. is dna 1 


[4 


Seldom also is it, that thaves airs of im- 


portance secure respect. The reverse gene- 
rally happens. Merit is encircled with its own 
native dignity, which no affected consequence 


can improve, but will tend to excite a prejudice 


against it, and prevent mankind from allowing 

us our real value, as readily as Ma ate 
would. | | 

As a consideration admirably well at to 

abase our pride, let us often remember, h made 


us to differ from others. It was the supreme and 


infinite mind, who worketh in us to will and to 


dez of his own good pleasure. It is he who 
bringeth low, and he who raiseth up. It is he 
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who formed our frame and our faculties; he 


arranged all the circumstances in which we are 


placed. All those impressions made upon our 
minds, the sum of which constitutes our know- © 
ledge, were made- by his hand. The wealth 


we may enjoy has been bestowed by him. 
Every station of superiority and inferiority in 
life, has been marked and filled by that infinite 


skill and energy to which every part of creation 
owes its birth, its Situation, and its powers. He 


reigns supreme over universal nature, and the 
inhabitants of the earth, before him, are as 
 grasshoppers ;* thousands of such vain and 
vaunting beings as we are, he could sweep at 
once into non- existence; nay, were our whole 


race, and the world to which we cling, to be 
blotted out of being, the loss would scarcely be 


perceived amidst the infinitude of his works. 


As those who proftss the gospel, let us abase 


nur pride, by reflecting upon the profits and 
examples of our religion. 


Whosoever, said our great eee 
ec | wiidsoever exattoth himself shall be humbled, 
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and be who hambleth bimself shall be exalted” 
The apostle Panl, in writing'to the Romans, 
Says, J exhort every man' among you not to 


think of himself more highly than he ought to 


think; but to think 50berly, according as God 
hath dealt to every man.” Humility is one of 
the fairest ornaments of the christiat character. 


enjoin it, and were most remarkable examples 
of its excellence. The apostle Paul, though 


called in a most miraculous mantier to engage 
in the service of Christianity though possessed 


of superior talents, and superior consequence, 
yet he says, I am the least of the apostles, not 


worthy to be called an apostle, because 1 [i 
cuted the church of God. N 

But above all, christians, let us remember 
the example of our master. Let us study his 
character, let us learn of him who was meek 
and lowly in heart, who though in the form of 
God, as the insfrument of divine power, he 
healed the sick, calmed the tempest and raised 
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the dead, humbled himself and made himself ap- 
pear as one of no reputation. He was contented 
to spend his days in that humble situation of 
life which was made favourable to the great 
ends of his ministry. He boasted not of his 
superior powers, but referred himself and all 
he possessed to the Sovereign energy of his 
God and Father. | 

- Finally, christians, the 8 we nd 
es us that our existence is not to end 
here; —that we shall not for ever remain in the 
silent babitations of death. The trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead sball be raised, to appear 
before the bar of infinite justice, and there to 
be judged according to their works. On that 
awful and glorious day, what will become. of 
the little distinctions between man and man, 
; upon which we are apt to value ourselves, and 
to despise others? The bubble, honor, will be 
burst; our wealth will be burnt up, together 
with the world to which it belonged; the dif- 
tprences of birth will be forgotten through the 
perfect equality which will obtain in our second 
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birth, our resurredion. The only distinctions 


which shall then exist, will be such as arise 


from virtue. Virtue will be the only source of 


dignity; this will then meet with its merited 


estimation, and its possessor, though = beggar, 


will rise unto his proper state of honor; while 


the proud, and pampered, and disdainful prince, 


shall sink into shame and contempt. 


Be clothed, therefore, with humility. Learn 
to estimate objects according to their real value. 
Recollect who, and what you are. Often abase 


yourselves before that great being who made 


you what you are. Meditate upon those pre- 


cepts which your religion has taught you, and 


upon that example which your master has left 


you; often mortifying your pride, by reflecting 


upon the strict equality which death will soon 


produce amongst you. And finally, never 


forget, that on the great day when the dead, 


small and great, shall stand before the bar of 


heaven, the fashions and distinctions of this 


* 


world shall have passed away; those who ara 
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wise, shall shine as the firmament, and those 
who turn many to righteousness, as the stars, 
ſor ever and ever. 
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Charity rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the Trath. 


Tux principal ideas which would have been 
suggested from discoursing on the words © Cha- 
rity secketh not her own, and is not easily 


provoked,” have occured in treating on the 
excellence of this virtue in general, and on the bn 


charity which sfereth long; and the principal EC 
ideas which would have been suggested from 
discoursing on the words © Charity thinketh no 
evil,” will be laid before you when I shall take A 
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the liberty to call your attention to the great 
christian virtue of Condor. x 
We are taught in our text, that “Charity 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth.“ This may be interpreted, as teaching 
us that charity rejoiceth not in the vices and 
failings of others, but rejoiceth when they act 
agreeably to truth and virtue. 5 

However just this explanation of the passage 

may be, it will be included in our meditations 

upon the subje of Candor. 

I shall therefore interpret the passage with 
considerably greater latitude, and consider it 
as teaching us that Charity rejoiceth above all 
things in the prevalence of truth, and can 
derive no happiness from falsehood, whatever 
tem porary effe cts it may produce. 

This subject i is highly worthy of our attention 
in the present corrupt state of the world, when 
duplicity, falschood, - and artifice, are generally 
practised, and disguised under a number of 
imposing names, and plausible appearances. 
J shall take the liberty of attempting to expose 
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the system of deceit, to recommend the oppo- 


site conduct, and to enforce. an inviolable 


regard to truth, in every situation and . ; 


ment of- liſe. l }J81 Hs: 12983 1 
I would observe, in aha, 2 hogs pies hs 


—_ which rejoiceth in tbe truth, | abbors, every 
Species of een in the „e Keulen, of 


life. C 


Such is the. 5nteroourse. which must ks 


Jn among mankind, that for the general 
convenience, it seems necessary to depend upon 
a correspondence between their language, and 
their sentiments, and conduct. Otherwise the 
whole system of society is thrown into disorder, 
and the several employments of life cannot be 
pursued. It is so seldom in ſorming our plans, 
that we judge from facts of which we have been 
ourselves wit nesses, or in executin g those plans, 
that we act without trusting to the proſessions of 


others, that our sphere of action must become ex- 


tremely limited, unless we had some ſoundation 
for dependence on the information we derive 
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from others, or on — to the trusts we 
enen 5 0 1 

This truth is so evident to duty individual, 
that he sees it absolutely necessary for him, if 
he would live at all connected with his 
fellow men, to maintain a character for 
truth and integrity. Without it he perceives 
he shall become an. outcast from society, being 
considered as an py. with whom to 
form any engagements. / This being the case, 
the personal advantage of a rbharacter for truth 
| being 80 evident to every man of an ordinary 
understanding, it would be unnecessary for the 
moralist to bestow time and trouble in ineulca- 
ting the duty of an adherence to truth, were it 
not possible for a man to hope that he might, 
in some instances, by the practice of ſalsehood, 
advance his interest without any great danger 
of detection. To a man who has remaining in 
his bosom, any love for mankind; and conse- 
quentiy any tegard to their happiness, it 
will be sufficient to be convinced, that false- 
hood, whatever may appear to be its immediate 
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consequence, will in general be produdtibe of 
inconvenience to others. If the falsehood be 
received by my neighbour as truth, it may be 
employed by him as a principle of conduct; 
and this conduct may have very extensive rela- 


tions and connections, so as in the end,; though 


in itself at first apparently trifling, to prove 
the occasion of very remote and lamentable 
disadvantages. It is impossible for us before- 


hand, to calculate the bad congequences of orie 


evil action on account of our ! inability» to per- 


ceive in what directions, or to what distance, 


its influence may extend. Thus it appears that 
one, even the smallest deviation from truth, 
may be productive of unpredicted, of incalcu- 


lable evils: and this should withhold from the 


practice of it, every man who has a remaining 

Spark of benevolence in his heart. 
The consequences, also, of the most secret 
ſalsehood, may not only be productive of relative 
disadvantages, it is also attended with necessary 
evil to the individual. The consciousness of 


| deceit will imperceptibly destroy that apenness 
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: as; 2 of character which: have an OY 
mirable effect in securing the confidence of 
mankind. The frequent practice of falsehood, 
however much disguised, will naturally give to 
the general air and manner, a studied and arti- 
ficial appearance; so that if it does not excite to 
suspioion, it will encourage some kind of pre- 
sumption to our disadvantage. The practice also, 
if indulged, will gradually form itself into a 
habit, become on this account, more frequently 
— at length, be unable to 
escape detection, and that abhorrence to which 

:itiis justly entitled. . | 

There are some species of abend which 

N Sy general practice, have escaped those 
censures to which they are certainly liable. 
Such is the fasbionable mode of excluding 
visitors, and that of behaving with similar civil- 
ity to the virtuous and vicious, to those we 
respect and those we despise. The former 
practice, however difficult it may be to avoid 
it in consistency with the accustomed laws of 
polished society, must be considered as attended 
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with very pernicious consequences. The per- 
sons who are thus excluded, though accustomed 
to the practice, will at least perceive that our 
tongues are capable of an ambiguous language. 
The domestic who conveys the untruth, will 
| plead our authority in transferring the practice 
to other parts of his conduct, and we ourselves 
shall find our minds imperceptibly debased, and 

gradually less shocked with falsehood when we 
have accustomed our lips thus to be at variance 
with truth..':; 214 5559 5: | 

By the latter instance I have mentioned, that 
is, by behaving in a similar manner to the vir- 
tuous and vicious, we act as though we felt no 
displeasure with vice, and no love for virtue, 
which cannot be considered as acting agreeably 
to truth and nature, since it is acting in direct 
repugnance to the genuine and laudable feelings 
of a virtuous mind; which conduct enters into 
the very deſinition of hypocrisy. Besides, did 
virtue and vice meet with- that treatment which 
they severally merit, no practice could operate 
more powerfully to encourage the one and to 

discourage the other. | 
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Farther—the charity recommended in our tert, 
teaches ihe duty ef activity in the man's of 
every ſpecies of truth.  — 

The speculative mind may perceive some 
connection in most cases, between truth and 
happiness, and of course between falsehood and 
misery. This will teach the man who wishes 
well to his species, to discover as much truth 
as possible. He will strive to understand the 
laws of nature, the properties, and the combi- 
nations of properties in every thing around him. 
He will attend to the history of his species, that 
he may learn some maxims for the general 
benefit, that he may know what progress the 

mind of man has already made, what improve- 
ments may yet be effected, and in what way he 
may best employ his talents. He will not-be 
contented barely to vegetate upon the earth 
on which he treads, careless about every thing 
but his on nutriment and support; he will be 
solioitous to understand and to point out the 
methods in which the happiness of society may 
be advanced, and his species raised to its true 
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dignity. This solicitude will induce. him to 
activity in the pursuit of truth, “to seek for 
ber as for silver, and to dig for her ag for hid 
treasures. He will be anxious to set his mind 
at liberty from every prejudice. and bias which 
superstition, or interest, or intemperate passion 
may create. His eye will be upon the watch, 
to catch every ray of truth, and his ear will be 
attentive to hear the softest whisper of wisdom. 

Farther this species of charity ill appear, 
in declaring the whole truth to manking, and will 
teach its possessor to act up to his convittons. 
Having been induced by a conviction of the 
strict connection between truth and happiness, 
to make truth the great object of bis regard, 
the same conviction will lead him to communi- 
cate it freely to those around him, Erroneous 
and pernicious has been the principle by which 
men have been induced to make a partial and 
mutilated dilclosure of truth. Mistaken is the 
idea that this system of management is favorable 
to the instruction of mankind. Vain and arro 
gant is the sentiment, that our minds have 80 
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far 6utrun those of our species, that they are 
not able to bear the information we can afford 


them; that their eyes are not strong enough to 


endure the splendor of that truth which we are 
able to cast upon them. 
The practice of communicating to mankind 


a portion of truth, and gaining their assent to 


that, for the purpose of surprising them into 


more, surely does not give one a very favorable idea 
of the integrity of the person who employs it. 


Will it raise him in the opinion of the persons 
whom he has instructed, when they recollect the 
method in which he has communicated instruc- 


tion? Will not the man who excels in this 


management, subject himself to just suspicion? 
Will he not be far removed from that simplicity 
of character, which conciliates affection, and 
attracts conſidence? Will he not be justly 
considered, as well qualified to engage in any 
black designs of artifice and fraud? Will it 
not be supposed that be has, in all his argu- 
ments, some farther ends in view than those 
which he avows? And will he not thus prevent 
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|  himself from doing that good which he might 


Still be able to do, had he practised a more sim- 
ple and candid conduct? 
Besides, this mode of proceeding will gradu- 
ally injure the mind. The habit of manage- 
ment will be transferred, probably, to other 
engagements. The whole character and con- 
duct will thus, by a regular nn become 
sophisticated and insincere. 

Again this method of — truth 
is less likely to produce conviction upon the 
minds of mankind. © Truth surely must appear 
more graceſul and captivating, when exhibited 
at full length to their view. They are then 
better able to judge of its symmetry and pro- 
portions, of the correspondence of its several 
parts, and of the tendency of each to produce 
the general effect of the whole.” 


It may also be remarked, that by declaring, 
when called upon, the whole truth to the world, 
we shall subject our sentiments to a more ful! 
and fair investigation. The whole of what we 
mean will be better understood. The founda- 
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tion of our reasonings wilt be more satisfactoril y | 
| examined; if good, its security will be more : 
fully ascertained, and if insufficient, its weak- 
ness will be more clearly evinced. Part of our 
systems may appear false, though the whole 
might appear true, or part may seem plausible, 
though the whole might be proved false. 7 
| The friend of mankind, also, will 4 in all 
cases agreeably to what he conceives to be the | 
dictates of truth. He will not only examine, 
and instruct, but he will also illustrate his 
instructions by bis example. He will not act 
| upon any false maxims after he has perceived its 
 falschood. He will not conform to any corrupt 
custom when he has perceived its corruption. 
But will uniformly follow the dictates of his 


reason and conscience. 


He will be well satisfied that wth chould | 
prevail, whatever may be the immediate conse- 
quence, personal or relative. He will lament 
the temporary evils which may be produced by 
the changes which truth will occasion; but his 
lamentations will be checked by the thought, 
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that truth finally cannot be productive of evil. 
This conviction will reconcile him to present. 
appearances, and teach him to comfort his mind 
by elevating his eyes above the dark scene im- 
mediately before him, and directing them to 
brighter prospects, at a distance. He also can 
be no friend to truth, in whose breast the love 
of it will not overpower every other considera- 
tion, who in forming his plans for future con- 
duct, will suffer any idea of personal loss or 
suffering to deter him from what by other, by 
independent circumstances, may be proved to 
be his duty. The genuine friend of truth and 
mankind, is he who speaks the truth when cal- 
led upon, without partiality or disguise, and 
without regard to personal or relative injuries- 
Who reproves vice Wherever he beholds it. 
Who commends virtue, wherever it appears, 
however much the commendation may imply. 
a censure upon others, and procure. their ha- 
tred. And who, on all occasions, is determined 
to speak agreeably to his own convictions. 
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Were men to act, in general, up to this cha- 
racer, how rapidly would this world improve 
"What destrudtion would be made among those 
prejudices which retard the progress of our 
species! What havoc would take place among 
those false opinions and practices, which mis- 
lead and debase mankind ! How rapidly should 
we be adraneing i in every pocies of improve- 
ment! 
General as is the practice of some species or 
other of falschood, and of abandoning the 
cause of truth, from the fear of loss or obloquy, 
and apt as we are to be governed by the pre- 
vailing maxims and examples, it requires no 
small share of principle and fortitude, to rise to 
the steady practice of that Charity which re 
joiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth. There are, however, certain consider- 
ations, which, if meditated upon frequently and 


seriously, especially in the early and ingenuous 
part of life, are calculated to inspire that love 
of truth which J have been IT to des- 
ande. 
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Me $hould often impress the sentiment upon 
our minds, that truth is the means. of happiness, 
and error the means of misery, n may be 
ibe immediate appearances, - | | 

However happy individuals may feel ions | 
elves with the gains of unrighteousness, and 
bowever much they may thrive upon the errors 
of mankind, and consequently whatever imme- 
_ diate evils might ensue from the detection of 
error, let us fortify our minds against these 
events, by the full assurance that the discovery 
of truth will lead on blessings in its train, which 
will abundantly compensate for those ill- fouuded 
enjoyments which it will destroy. Amidst all 
the changes, which by their violence sbake and 
disorder the world, let the thought calm the 
_ agitation of our minds, that under the influence 
of truth, order will arise out of confusion, and 
. out of discord. LES 

When the great fabric hp popery was biz 
to its centre, at the reſormation, the agitated 
passions of men, and the fury of contending 
sects, so confused the christian world, that to 
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the half-thinking mind, the silent despotism of 
the Romish see appeared preferable to that 
situation into which truth had brought them 
But how false must such a preference appear to 
us, who witness the remoter consequences of 
that happy event, and who can perceive the 
rapid progress which human society has made, 
under the influence of that energy which was 
then communicated to the human mind. 
Let us also refledt upon the injury we shall 
40 to our own minds, by: n 
of duphcity. 8 316 
Tt will gradually give a taint to our infiole 
character. It will thus expose us to the loss of 
that reputation which will recommend us to the 
wise and virtuotis; and at length deprive us of 
every confidence from mankind, unless where 
we are employed as the tools of corruption. 
The practice, also, will give a daily inereasing 
cautiousness and timidity to the character, which 
will make us the constant prey of thoughtful- 
ness and anxiety ; while on the other hand, the 
friend of truth will possess a cheerfulness which 
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never ſorsakes him, and a fortityde' which is 
. to the most trying occurrence. 
Let us remember farther, hut God is 4 God 
6 of bald. That he acts upon the great and | 
entaFptrinciple of rectitude, nor deviates 
from bis plan, with a view to obviate any im- 
mediate consequence. He acts upon general 
laws, regardless of the partial evils with which 
they are attended. He violates not the great 
law of gravitation, for the sake of producing 
some local and temporary good, nor does he 
suspend the storm which clears our atmosphere, 
to obviate those i inconveniences which individ- 
uals may suffer. Similar, as far as human 
weakness will permit, should be our conduct. 
As far as possible, we should generalize our 


motives of action, and govern ourselves by 
some great polar truths, not deviating on every 
plea of temporary ease or interest, from the 
great high road of virtue. 

As christians, also, 2 behoves us 10 attend fo 
the commands and example of our master. 
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In the common transactions of life, he com- 
mands us to practice the utmost simplicity and 
frankness. Let your communication be yea 
yea, and nay nay, for what is more than these 
cometh of evil.“ He teaches his disciples, when 
preparing them for their mission, not to fear 
personal danger. Blessed are ye when all 
men shall persecute you, and say all manner of 
evil falsely against you for my name's sake. 
He teaches us also, to be prepared ſor all the 
consequences to which the truth of his religion 
would lead. I am come,” said he, to send 
fire on the earth, and what will I if it be 
already kindled ? Suppose ye,. that I am come 
to send peace on earth ? I tell you nay, but 
rather. division. B | 
He discovered the same intrepid Wa 
to the truth, amidst all the troubles with which 


his integrity was attended, and having finished 5 


the work given him to do, he died in the cause | 


he had undertaken. 
Let these cents, and this example, 
Christians, induce you to the loye and practice 
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of truth. Let no plea of ease, or pleasure, or 
interest, seduce you from it. Its rewards are 
great and satisfactory. And on that day when 
the dead, small and great, shall stand before 


the bar of heaven, when the secrets of all hearts 
shall be disclosed, with heartfelt satisfaction 


shall you reflect upon your undisguised and 
upright conduct, and with transports shall you 


hear the voice of your divine master pronounce 


the animating sentence,“ well done, good 
and faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of 
your Lord.“ 8 
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1 Cor. xiii. 7. 


Charity belicveth all things, bopeth all things. 


Taz beautiful discourse of the apostle upon 
the subject of Charity, to which I have repeat- 
edly directed your attention, seems to have 
been admirably well calculated for the persons 
to whom he writes. A disposition among the 
early Christians at Corinth, to divide themselves 
into parties, and to dispute upon the respective 
merits of the several apostles and teachers, by 
whose names they called themselves, led them 
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into such malignant conduct towards each 
other, as was utterly inconsistent with the bene- 
volent religion they professed, and called for 
such a recommendation of charity, as that given 
them by the apostle. As a part of this christian 
: temper, he advises them to a disposition to be- 
lieve well, and to hope well of every one, and 
to guard against that readiness to depreciate 
the virtues, and to aggravate the faults of others, 
which appears in those who are the n 
of different parties. 
That branch of the virtue of candor. men- 
_ tioned in the text, may be defined, © that dis- 
position of the heart which leads its possessor to 
put a favorable construction on the conduct 
and characters of others. A disposition this, 
, which is. most suitable to the nature and cir- 
cumstances of mankind, and comes recom- 
mended to us by a oe of most powerful 
arguments. 
This quality of the mind is direQly opposed to 
<thak censoriousness of character which delights 
to dwell upon, and magnify human follies— 
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which seems pleased to observe, to recollect, 
to recount the instances of human frailty 
which urges its possessor to the bloody meal of 
slander which scrutinizes the character of 
men, not to discover, and to admire, and to 
; imitate their excellences'; but to find out their 
stains, and to make these some apology to con- 
science and the world for indulging a spirit of 
misanthropy, and gratifying an 8 for 
scandal. 
This hateful temper seems the acturet growth 
of a mind fertile in the production of other 
vices. Its possessor is conscious that his heart 
is swayed by some of the meanest and vilest 
passions; on this account he feels himself ob- 
noxious, to the disapprobation of his own mind, 
and to the hatred of mankind. To divide this 
disapprobation and hatred,” that he may not be 
a solitary objedt of contempt, he is disposed to 
bring others to a level with himself, and to re- 
present their character as equally despicable 
with his own. This probably is the common 
source of the habit of censoriousness. Perhaps 
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in some casqs it may be hd by: another 
cause—by that evil opinion of mankind, which 
a knowledge only of the worst part of them, . 
which disgust, or disappointment, or supersti- ; 
tious ideas of their natural depravity, have a 
tendency to produce. This dislike of our species 
will cause us to feel an habitual presumption 
against the purity and generosity of their mo- 
tives; to scrutinize their characters with seve- 
rity; to make little allowance ſor their mistakes; 
to brand their follies with the name of vices, and 
their indiscretions with that of crimes; to con- 
strue every inattention into an insult, and every 
kind reproof into a malignant censure ; to im- 
pute their difference from us in professed 
opinion, to criminal ignorance, or to the 
_- blinding power of evil passions. 

Such are the sources of that evil temper 
which stands in immediate opposition to the 
Charity which believeth all things, and hopeth 
all things. | 

This branch of Charity chouks be conceived 
of with some degree of precision, that we may 
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distin guisb it from some appearances which 

may bear its name, and may counterfeit some 

of its features. | | 
There is a quality sometimes termed Candor, 


sometimes liberality, which induces him who 


possesses it to varnish over the vices of man- 


kind, which withholds him from ascribing their 


conduct to its most probable motive, and from 
pronouncing upon it that sentence of disappro- 


bation to which it is justly entitled. This 


false, this illegitimate kind of liberality, very 
often procceds from the feebleness of the moral 


principle, and proves the spuriousness of its 
nature, by attempting rather to alleviate the: 


malignity of the crime which is committed, 
than to find apologies ſor the person who com- 
mits it; to lessen our horror of vice, rather 
than our dislike to the perpetrator of it. 
For instance,—if a person be accused of du- 
plicity and falsehood, the man possessed of this 
counterfeit candor, instead of adyising you to 


meke some allowances for the situation in 


which the person was placed, will attempt to 
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lessen your respect for truth, will enlarge upon 
the generality of the practice of fraud, upon 
the necessity, in the present state of society, to 
employ some degree of management. By some 
such means as these, will he endeavour to 

soſten your dispprobation, first of the crime, 
and then consequentiy of the criminal. This 
temper is very far, indeed, removed from the 
charity which hopeth all things, and will never 
find a place 1 in the mind which is properly in 
love with virtue. 

Injurious beyond measure, to Society, has 
been this sort of liberality ; or, to call things by 
their proper names, this want of principle. It 

has screened hypocrisy, and deceit, and pious 
fraud, from public hatred; it has retarded the 
progress of truth; it has perpetuated the exis- 
tence of imposture; ; it has countenanced the 
villain and the dissembler to lift up their auda- 
cious heads in society; and, in short, it has 
retained i in the world a number of impositions 
and errors, which with the plain peaking and 
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exposure they demand, would not have had 
sufficient effrontery to stand their ground. 

True candor never can forbid us to view 
things as they really are, or to speak of them as 
we view them; otherwise it would require us 
to practice a system of dissimulation and deceit, 
which have never been tolerated by the religion 
of him who did no sin, and in whose mouth 
there was no guile. | 

If I turn my eyes towards the prophet of 
Mecca, and beholdhim entering upon the propa- 
55 gation of his religion; when J hear him declaim 

upon the wonders he has beheld in his momen- 
tary journey through the several heavens ; when 
I see him putting the sword into the hands 
of those deluded vulgar whom he has persuaded 
to give credit to his tales, and arming them to 
enforce submission to his authority; when I 
find him enflaming the passions of mankind in 
his favor, by assuring them that the final con- 
dition of his followers would be a paradise favor- 
able to every sensual gratification; when the 
great end of all seems to be his own personal 
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| exiranditement, no true candor surely will 
: prevent me from pronouncing Ny" an im- 
postor. 

But though Charity will not forbid us to de- 
tect imposture, and to set mankind upon their 
guard against. it, this divine principle will not 
allow us to take pleasure in discovering any 
unamiable qualities in our fellow- creatures. It 
will make us unwilling to believe that they are 
under the influence of evil motives, till the 
evidence has become irresistable. In similar 
cases with those I have stated, in which interest 
warps the mind and governs the conduct, we 
shall be disposed to believe, that the influence 
of interest is not perceived by the mind, that 
the intentions are pure, although an improper 
principle may silently actuate the conduct. 

. Chart, also, in contemplating the behaviour 
of mankind, whether it relates to us personally, 
or to the world at large, will be rather disposed 


to ascribe ill conduct to ignorance, than to 


design; to sudden passion, rather than to deli- 
berate malice. It will teach us to make allow- 
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ance for the imperfect knowledge of mankind, 
for the misconceptions to which they are sub- | 
| Je; to suppose that es which seem to us 
really and palpably bad, may in many cases have 
proceeded from an honest mind, under the in- 
fluence of a mistaken principle, and to hope 
that Should they discover, they would acknow- 
ledge their Ry and change t their prac- 
tice. 4 

It will also lead us to consider men as subject 
to the sudden gusts of passion, which prevent 
the exercise of the understanding, and check 
the influence of the benevolent affections; and 
which, consequently, may produce conduct 
which the mind, in the cool and collected 
moments of reſlection, would not approve. It 
will induce us to distinguish between the con- 
duct which proceeds from the settled habits, 
the deliberate purpose of the mind, and that 
which i is tbe result of 1 Ignorance, or the ebul- 
lition of passion. These we should be solicitous 
not to conſound, since the one marks the cha- 
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racter of the mind, but the other is transient 
like the causes which produce it. 

Charity will not indulge suspicion with respect 
to the views of mankind concerning us. It will 
be disposed to give them credit for good inten- 
tions; will not look upon every one as an 
enemy, with whom it converses, but will pre- 
sume that he is under the influence of the 
best views. NCC bo 
Nor will it give up the offender as incorrigi- 
ble, without farther trial. The charity which 
| beareth all things, will afford every proper 
opportunity and inducement for reformation. 
With patience will it try every method for the 
purpose. If one means should fail, others will : 
be employed. It will take courage from the 
least glance towards reformation and virtue, and 
will indulge hopes of a still farther progress. 

I would also particularly observe, that it will 
not rashly pronounce, with respect to the final 
state of those who may differ from us in opinion 
or conduct, unless where vice seems to have 
taken full possession of the heart. Ia this case, 
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the plain dictates of reason allow us to say in 
the language of Jesus, unless ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish.” Vicious habits are 
those fruits by which we are to distinguish the 


man who is under the disapprobation of his 


maker, and who, without reformation, is inca- 


pable of that happiness which the religion we 
proſess teaches us to expect in a future state. 
But even here we should judge with caution, 


otherwise, we are liable to mistake, and to pro- 
nounce unſavorably concerning a character 
which does not deserve such a decision. 

But with respect to the attention to those 
ſorms of religion which we may deem useful to 


our own mind, and the belief of that creed 


which we may consider as containing the im- 
portant doctrines of christianity, far be from us 
the presumption to make these, in any cases, 


the rule of judgment respecting the character 


and the final lot. The value of a character in 
the sight of God, does not arise from the re- 
gard a man may pay to the instrumental parts 
of religion; to the means of virtue, but to 


. 
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virtue itself. It is not governed On the 
number or the nature, the mysteriousness or 
the rationality of the articles of his creed, but 
by the steadiness with which he acts upon his 
own principles, and the sincerity of his attach- 
ment to truth. = LOT ©, 

Having given this brief delineation: of the _ 
Charity which is recommended by our text, I 
shall proceed to mention a few arguments to 
enforce the practice of it. 

It deserves to be well considered, that We 
are often decerved, as to the motives 105 men's 


actions. 1 


Me are not dls to pry into the heart, and to 
| behold what secret principles have the govern- 
ment there. And the motives to the conduct of 
mankind are in general so complicated and 80 
various, that it is impossible for us always to de- 
clare, with certainty, by which of them the con- 
duct is produced. An action which appears to 

us evidently wrong, may have been the offspring f 
of a good intention; and an action which 
appears to accord with the rule of virtue, may 
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have been produced by some base and si nister 
motive. Tbe decision upon the real cause 
which actuated the mind, is so extremely pre- 
carious, that we can scarcely practice it with 
too much caution. | 
We should also consider, bow many causes 
"evill disable us from forming a just judgment of 
others. e & C 
The violence of our passions may hurry us on 
to a decision, before we have properly reflected 
upon the evidence by which we should judge. 
We are also so subject to the perversions of pre- 
judice, our understandings are so much under 
the guidance of our affections, that the severity 
with which we judge of others, is often pro- 
portioned to the regard or dislike we previously 
feel for them. For our relatives and friends, 
ſor those of the same party and persuasion, we 
are disposed to find apologies and excuses; but 
those who are at a greater distance, and whose 
vricus in life, in some way clash with our own, 
we make the objects of our severe animad- 
version | ; 
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It will also powerfully tend 10 s this um- 
candid temper, to reflect upon ur own liableness 
to gimilur failings. 

We are all beings organized in a similar man- 
ner, subject ko similar influences, from the 
situation in which we are placed, and conse- 
quently liable to those temptations which may 
have induced our neighbour to transgress the 
rule of truth and virtue. Therefore, when 
| judging another, we are, perhaps, condemning 
our future selves, and giving the authority of 
our own example, to justify those who may 
make us the subjects of their censures. A more 
proper feeling in the breasts of beings such as 
we are, would be compassion towards those 
who offend. 

Why is it that we are disposed to pity those 

who suffer under any of the calamities of liſe? 
is it not from the consideration of our liableness 
to the same, or similar evils? If so, why should 
we not feel the like sympathy with mankind in 
their faults? Why should we not recollect, 
that we may ourselves soon fall a prey to the 
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influence of the same temptations ? 

Let us consider farther, the unavoidable di f- 
ferences in the Situations of men. 

When we behold the improper conduct of 
others, we should eheck our severity by the 
question who made us to differ?“ Was it 
not that providence which has ordained our 
lot, which has arranged all the circumstances 
in which we are placed, and which has disposed 
of those influences to which we are subject? II, 
then, we find ourselves disposed to pass harsh _ 
censures upon others, let us recollect, that if 
circumstances were changed, if we were placed 
in their situation, and they were elevated to 
ours, we should be subject to those very 
animadversions which we are so bountiful in - 
bestowing. 

Once na the thought be « ever 33 
to our minds, that the real characters of men 
are known only to God. He fees the heart— | 
he is acquainted with the secret purposes of 
the soul He can decide without partiality or 
_ prejudice, With this view, we are commanded 
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to judge nothing before the time till the Lord 
come, who wall bring to "_ the hidden things, 
of darkness. f | | 

Instead, then, of passing a severe censure 
upon the character and conduct of others, 
where we are such incompetent judges, 
and where we are subject to similar ani- 
madversions ourselves, let us put the best 
possible interpretations upon the actions of 
men; let us learn to love them as brethren, 
and to rejoice in their virtues, rather than seek 
every occasion to triumph in their failings. 


And let us wait for that decisive day when 


we and all our race shall be assembled be- 
fore the bar of heaven, to undergo the 
scrutiny of infinite wisdom, and to hear the 
decisions of eternal J ustice. May God grant 
that we may find mercy of the Lord in that 
Who itt e 3 
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SERMON XX. 
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MEANS or ACQUIRING « CHARI TY. 


139760 1 Cor. xiv. 1. 


Follow after Charity. 


I x SHALL presume upon your forbearance in 
calling your attention once more to the subject 
of Charity, which has, of late, frequently 
occupied your thoughts, What I have now to 
offer, is designed as a conclusion to that train 
of discourses which I have taken the liberty of 
proposing to your consideration. I have not 
given the six concluding verses of the preceding 
chapter any distinct consideration, having pre- 
viously attended to them in a discourse to 


\ 
* 
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you, on the supreme nnn of . christian 
charity. 


1 $hall now hope for your usual attention to 


4 few plain directions with respect to the means 


of acquiring a charitable or benevolent temper; 


and to some general inferences from the whole 
of what you have heard upon this subject. 
We are now, I will suppose, fully convinced 
of the supreme importance of christian charity, 


of its superior value to every splendid quality, 
to every mental endowment, Under the influ- 


ence of this conviction, it is natural for us to 


ask How shall this wisdom be found ?” What 
good thing shall we do to be possessed of this 


| unrivalled excellence, and of that eternal life 

for which its possessor will be qualified, and to 
which be will be entitled? | 
Benevolence is a habit of the soul, which is 


to be acquired like other habits, by the care 


which is taken with respect to the impres- 
sions made upon the mind, and with respect to 
that line of conduct we pursue. 


P 
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In the present irnperfect and ill-constituted 
state of society, which prevails in every part of 
the world, and which it is possible may be 
correctedi in the more . ages of our species, 
it is impossible to rise up into life, without 
receiving an infinite number of impressions, 
unfavorable to the N of a benevolent 
character. 0 
What rivalships and competitions, what 
fraud and artifice, what contests in the pur- 
suit of wealth and honor, and what numberless 
rules for the attainment of them, are witnessed 
by the youthful and vacant mind! He beholds | 
the bolts and bars by which our habitations are. 
defended from midnight. plunderers, and the 
various instruments of slaughter, contrived by 
man for the murther of his brother. He cannot 
hear the gentle voice of the peace-maker, 
amidst the clamours of those who cry aloud for. 
violence and war. Judging from appearances, 
he cannot but imagine that nature designed 
man to be the enemy of man. Following the 
example of those around him, which we gene- 
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rally do till we are able to reason and decide 
for ourselves, he will practise upon the same 
unsocial system, and thus he will have acqui- 
red a strong and stubborn selfish habit, before 
he is able to know that the practice of man- 
kind i is false and vicious. 
| I would therefore observe, in ah fret bin 
that parents should be careful that they do not 
prevent the formation and growth of the social 
affections, by their narrow and interested 
maxims. ; 

They should 1 their a that man 
was not designed by nature to be the enemy of 
his species; that the selfish and malevolent con- 
duct which they observe around them, is mis- 
taken and vicious; that not only the honor, 
but also the happiness of the individual, con- 
sits in doing good to others; that he best con- 
sults his own well-being, by engaging in every 
possible attempt to promote the enjoyment of 
those around him. 

A parent should be 00 that his love of 
his offspring be not stronger than his loye of 
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mankind, otherwise this will be likely to mis- 
lead him into the wish, that his children should 
be rich and great rather than benevolent and 
useful; and this wish will induce him rather to 
teach them those maxims which will insure their 
temporal emolument, than to cultivate those 
social affections which will adorn the character, 
which will dilate the heart, and which will do 
good to mankind. Too ready is the parent to 
declaim largely on the value of economy and 
industry, while generosity and a communica- 
tive temper, receive but measured commenda- 
tion. The youth is taught, that to be well 
settled in life, is to rise into a state of indepen- 
dence and opulence, and not to be employed in 
enlightening or reforming the world. 
The serere censures which parents are per- 
petually making upon imprudent and disadvan- 
tageous connections in social life, and the 
implacable resentment discovered when these 
connections are formed, are productive of 
incalculable evils; not only by representing 
money as the great good of man, but also by 
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checking and contracting those soſt affections, 
the indulgence of which tends most powerſully 
to socialize the heart. The parent should, 
without doubt, give to his children eyery lesson 
of true wisdom, but he should not teach them 
artifice instead of wisdom. He should point 
out to them the path which leads to eminence ; 
but this eminence sbould not be the pinnacle 
of wealth, title and fame, but the point from 
which they may be able to exert themselves 
with advantage for the good of the public. He 
should caution them against every step which 
will lead to poverty and shame, but he should 
also caution them against every ah which 
will lead to selfishness and meanness. | 
Would parents but teach their children, ph 
| 1 by their precepts, but also by their exam- 
ple, that true dignity consists in usefulness, 
rather than opulence; that success consists in 
the quantity of good which is produced, rather 
than in the quantity of wealth which is amassed, 
how soon would the face of society be changed! 
Soon should we see that the kingdom of God 
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was come among men. Soon sbould we be- 
hold the new heavens and the new Yes 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
"Farther, ' in order to acquire a benevolent 
temper, it will be of importance 10 engage in 
every action and schem whith | may have * Ct 
| of mankind for its object. 5 
We may generate in our WY any patties 

lar habit or affection, by engaging frequently 
in that conduct. which has a tendency to pro 
duce it. If we practice any duty of benevolence, 
although it may be at first oontrary to the bent 
and bias of the mind, still by persevering 
in the practice, we shall associate such a variety 
of pleasures with it, as will produce a desire for 
a return of the opportunity of gratification. 
By degrees, the affection will become strong 
and-- invincible ; and if frequently indulged 
will grow into equal strength with any other 

affections of the heart. Hence it appears that 
we should, as much as possible, engage in such 
actions, and form such connections, as will 


tend to lead us into those enjoyments which 
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arise from our social nature. When we have 
a fair opportunity of relieving the distressed, 


we should most readily embrace it. The plea- 


sure arising from sympathy with the object of 
our relief, may not at first be felt; but gradu- 
ally, by repeated acts, our social feelings will 


begin to shew themselves, and to assure us of 


the delight they are capable of communicating. 


Friendship, also, has a strong tendency to 


destroy the excess of the selfish affections ; so, 
especially, bas that species of friendly connec- 


tion which takes place in the more tender rela- 


tions of life. It habituates a man to be con- 
cerned for the happiness and welfare of others, 
equally with his own, and thus lays a founda- 
tion, if properly improved, for universal phi- 
lanthropy. But our minds may be rendered 
still more perfectly social and benevolent, by 
connecting ourselves, as far as possible, with 
every institution and association which has for 
its object the advantage of mankind, in in- 
formation, in liberty, in morals, or in what- 
ever couduces to their improvement or hap- 
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862 Ikon ef coquiring Charity. 
| pines.” These irstitutions will frequently 
present the subject of benevolence to our 
eyes, and these associations will communi- 
cate that enthusiasm, that ardor which are 
vsüally felt in society, and thus contribute to 
the rapid formation of the social character. 
We should also find the virtue of charity 
cherished/in our minds, by @ frequent contemp- 
lation of the great arguments by which it is 
enforced, and of the pleasures which it is capa- 
ble of producing. A wise man will often em- 
brace” those seasons of leisure which are favor- 
able to reflection; he will often retire from the 
business and the noise of life, that he may 
examine his heart and his conduct, that he may 
confirm himself in what is right, and that he 
may rectify in himself what is amiss. He will 
compare the selfish and the social characters; 
he will balance their relative happiness; he 
will follow them into their retirement. He will 
mark the anxiety expressed in the countenance 
of the one, and the satisfaction which animates 
the heart of the other. He will pursue them 


into the decline of life. The one will be restless, 


uneasy, and dissatisfied; still craving what he 


cannot gain, or which, if he gain it, will not 
give joy to the heart. The other will be calm, 
serene, happy ; cheered by innumerable joyful 
reflections upon his past life; looking with 
| complacency on all around him; thinking on 
the great supreme as his father and friend; and 
anticipating the joys of that world where the 
engagements of benevolence shall be universal, 
uninterrupted, and eternal. By such reflections 


as these, our minds will become familiar with | 


the motives to benevolence, and we shall gain 


a permanent and n conviction of their 


importance. 
Once more, it will tend powerfull to the 
Production of charity, to contemplate frequently 


the character of Jesus, and our relation to 


Bin. 

Never did beneviletias in its several branches, 
shine forth more conspicuously, than in the 
great prophet of Nazareth. He entered readily 
upon an arduous and painful ministry, the ob- 
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ject of which was to seek and to save those who 
were lost. With unremitting industry did he 
engage in declaring those truths to mankind, 
which tended to their reformation. He cheer- 
ſally endured fatigue, and watching, and cold, 
and hunger, in the discharge of his commission. 

The scoffs and calumnies of those whom he | 
undertook to save, did not discourage him from - 

persevering in his exertions for their good. He 
voluntarily exposed himself to the violence of 
an undisciplined rabble, whose prejudices, he 
knew, would prove fatal to him. Though for 
a time the near prospect of his ignominious and 
painful death appalled the sensibility of his 
heart, yet the night on which he was betrayed, 
his benevolence led him to forget his own situ- 
ation, and to fortify his friends by the most 
| affectionate counsel, against the lesser troubles 
to which they were about to be exposed. The 
very agonies of crucifixion could not interrupt 
the exercise of his philanthropy. His expiring 
groans were blended with ardent petitions for 
bis obdurate murderers. Such is a short sketch 
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of the character of him hom we call our mas- 


ter, and by whose name we are distinguished. 


Let this character be frequently contemplated 
by us. Let us attentively read the affecting 


history of his life; and let us regularly attend 


upon the institution expressly appointed in 


remembrance of him. By these means we shall 


feel our obligations to benevolent exertions, and 


the pleasure they are calculated to afford - and 
thus shall we be transformed gradually into the 


likeness of our charitable master. 
Such are some of the methods which we may 


successfully employ to produce and encrease 


that charity which the apostle Paul has most 


beautifully described, and forcibly recom-- 


mended. | | eh. 

From what has been said upon the subject of 
Charity, we see the great intention of the Chris- 
tian Religion. It was to give peace on earth 


and good will among men. It was designed by 
revealing the benevolent character of the great 
supreme, by exhibiting the disinterseted beha- 


viour of our great example, by teaching us that 
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charity is the fulfilment of the law, and by 
holding out to our view that future world 
where the social affections shall be uninter- 
rupted by the dictates of gross self-love,—it was 
designed by these means to call us off from the 
intemperate indulgence of appetite, from a su- 
preme regard to personal ease or emolument, to 
interest us above all other considerations, in 
the welfare and happiness of our fellow men, 
and thus to render us the proper instruments, 
in the hands of providence, of raising the 
world in which we live, to a high degree of 
natural and moral perfection. . 

We learn also, hence, the true test * a 260d | 
character. 

We are taught, that though we 3 with. 
the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not Charity, we are as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal. We are informed, that 
among the three qualities, faith, hope, and 
charity, the greatest of these is charity. Let 
us, then, never assume any consequence to 
ourselves, or dare either to censure or to applaud 
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others on account of their faith. Though. we 


have faith so that we could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, we are nothing. 
this consideration humble that spiritual pride 


which arrogantly presumes to condemn those 
whose faith differs from our own, and which 


disdainfully affects to pity those, the articles of 


whose creed are fewer than our own. What- 
ever may be the quantity of our faith, we are 
only to judge of the value of our charac- 


ter, from the quantity of our benevolence. 


From. what has been said on the suhject of 


charity, we learn what charadter and conduct it 


will be wise and safe for us to cultivate. 


We have seen what present, what certain 
advantages Charity has a tendeney to produce 
to its possessor. It secures the approbation of 


the wise and good, it ensures the fullest satis- 


faction of heart, it furnishes pleasing and 


ceasing employments for the mind, it purchases 


Un- 


the friendship of our maker. On these, and 


other accounts, it seems at all events the part 
of wisdom, to cultivate charity. It will charm 
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away the sorrows of life ; and even if all were 
to end here, and the grave were to be the period 
of our existence, we should have reason to re- 
joice in our being. But if we are to live for 
ever, if we are to be raised from the house ap- 
pointed for all living, if benevolence be the only 
condition upon which we are to be put into 
the possession of eternal happiness, as well as | 
the only qualification for 'it, to what infinite 
importance should this subject rise in our esti- 
mation-! With what zeal should we engage in 
every attempt for the cultivation of it! Charity, 
christians, is the true foundation for our r 
ness, here and hereafter. _ . 
Thus have I finished the proposed series of 
discourses upon the subject of Charity. I am 
conscious of many imperfections in the manner 
in which it has been treated. But I am also con- 
scious : of having labored to render the whole, in 
in some degree, worthy of your attention, and 
productive of the best effects upon your hearts. 
J ask not whether they have afforded amuse- 
ment. I ask not whether they have furnished 
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entertaining employment for the hour devoted 
to public instruction: But whether they have 
tended to inspire you with a love for charity, 
whether they have persuaded you to cultivate 


the social affections, and to exert yourselves 


for the happiness of your fellow-creatures ; 
whether they have animated you with such a 
love to mankind as will bear you superior to 
loss and calumny in their service; whether they 
have contributed to render you more | zealous 


advocates for truth; more disinterested friends 


of the human race; more active and more use- 
ful citizens. These are the great objects of 
religious instruction. And 1 pray God, that 
with respect to you, these you objects my; be 


answered. 


We are all, my fellow-chriftians, placed 1 in 


a world in which there is much for us to do; 
much ignorance to remove, much error to 
oppose, much vice to subdue, and much misery 
to relieve. Let each of us take some part in 
the important business. It is our happiest 
employment as men; it is our indispensible 
| Z 
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duty as christians. And amidst the opposition 
and difficulties with which ourgenerous exertions 
may be attended, let us never forget the consola- 
| tory truth that charity never faileth. When 
our work of benevolence shall be completed 
on earth, we shall be advanced to a state of 
existence where they who are wise shall shine 
as the firmament, and they who have turned 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever. ene b 


SERMON XXI. 


oo MODERATION IN OUR DESIRES. 


Jeremiah xlv. 5 3. 


: Galen thou great things for thyself ? ? eek 


them not. 


 Gop forbid that I should be the advocate of 


any sentiment which tended'to abate the exer- 
tions of the human body, or to depress the 
facultics of the human mind; which would 
operate to damp the fire of youth, to relax the 
energy of mankind, or to render men satisfied 
with low degrees of temporal happiness, or of 
intellectual and moral attainments. . a 
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sentiment should be considered as the enemy of 
mankind; and its defenders may be justly sus- 
pected of interested views, in attempting to 
degrade the human character. Ambition is a 
laudable passion of the soul; it is the principle 
which prompts us to the pursuit of excellence; 
and the absence of it is the infallible charadter- 
istic of a base and vulgar heart. True religion 
can never be designed to cramp the powers of 
man, or to prevent him from rousing them | 
into strong and lively exertion. But there are 
certain objects which strongly excite the ambi- 
tion, which, however, only employ a few of _ 


the faculties of the soul, and those of an :nferi ior 


Find; our pursuit of these, it is the part of 


wisdom to moderate, and to direct the powers 
of the mind in the search of what is more valu- 
able, and will afford them more full and rea- 
sonable employment. . 

The great business of a moral instructor, is 
to dissuade men from the waste of their time 
upon unworthy and pernicious objects, and to 
call upon them to engage in seeking after what 


* 
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is valuable and useful.“ Say ye to the righte- 


ous, it shall be well with him, and say ye to 


the wicked, it shall be ill with him, was the 
| language of J ehovah to the prophet. This com- 
mission to the jewish preacher, may be consi- 
dered as the sum and substance of the employ- 
ment of a christian teacher. He is to reiterate 
the important messages, to place them in every 
possible form, so as to strike the attention of 
mankind, and to employ every method of argu- 
mentation and persuasion, by which he can 


gain his great purpose. Our proper business 


on this day, is to ask what does God require of | 
us? Are our habitual employments such as 
are consistent with what is justly demanded of 


reasonable beings, or are we acting in such a 


way as our understanding condemns, and 


christianity disapproves? So many are the 
delusions of self-partiality, the impositions of 
habit, the perverting influences of received 


maxims, and the prejudices in favor of sensual 
pleasure, of ease, and of what is called interest, 
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we may be wise, we should often bring our- 
| gelves and our conduct to the test of reason 
and christianity. Disgusting is the pride of 
that man who will maintain that such seasons 
of reflection are useless to his character; intol- 
erable is the affected perfection of that man 
who expects no advantage to himself from these 
opportunities for making virtuous impressions 
upon the mind, but who only attends them for 
the sake of affording the influence of his exan- 
ple to those whom he may, forsooth, consider 
as in need of instruction. | | | 

The man who knows himself, will see 
that there is much for him yet to learn, and 
that there is much perfection for him yet to 
attain. The man who is acquainted with the 
laws of the human mind, will see the value of 
daily repeated impressions in favor of virtue. 
He, therefore, who pretends that he attends to 
the public means of religion, merely for an exam- 
ple to others, speaks a language neither favor- 
able to his humility, nor to his understand- 
ing. | | 


For the sake rather of reminding, than of 


informing you, I shall take the liberty of 


suggesting some ſew considerations, which on 
various occasions, and in a diversity of 
forms, have been submitted to your attten- 
tion. 

The message which Jeremiah was to deliver 
to Baruk was this:“ seekest thou great things 
for thyself seek them not.” | 

The language of the prophet may be consi- 
dered as hostile to that immoderate pursuit of 
wealth, in which tos many. are engaged. The 


reason of this pursuit, it is of some importance | 


for us carefully to consider. 

It is the means of procuring the gratification 
of many of our natural wants. Money is the 
_ commodity which is employed to prevent us 
from the pains of hunger and thirst, to screen 
us from the evils of cold and nakedness, and 
to furnish us with habitations in which to 
dwell. . 

It affords many conveniences which render 
life comfortable and pleasant. There are many 
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376 On Moderation in our Desires. 
accommodations which it is able to render us ; 
it procures the abridgment of labor, it purchases 
the assistance of others in a variety of cases, it 
furnishes us with many pleasures to qur senses 
and imaginations, and with various employ- 
ment ſor our understandings. It oſten discloses 
tbe sources of knowledge, and shews us some 
af the direct ways to the attainment of it. 

It also gives the benevolent mind, especially, 
in such times as the present, frequent oppor- 
tunities of gratifying some of its most amiable 
feelings. It enables its possessor to feed the 
: hungry, to clothe the naked, to instruct the 
ignorant, to relieve the victim of legal and of 
illegal oppression, to take worth out of obscu- 
rity, and elevate it into public notice, to patron- 
ize science, and to encourage every scheme and 
institution which is calculated to concentrate 
the wisdom, or to employ with adyantage the 
beneyolence of mankind. 

These considerations render wealth of value 
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to men, and induce them to pursue it. 
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But „ seckest thou great things for thyself ? 


seek them not.” If thou art eager to obtain 


high degrees of wealth, and pursuest it as an 
object entitled to thy daily and cager attention, 


there are many considerations calculated to 


moderate thy anxiety. 


The principal qualities which 3 wealth 
the object of envy and admiration, are to be 
enjoyed by those who possess it, in a much 


smaller degree than perhaps would satisfy our 
ambition. The mere wants of our nature are 


gratified upon much easier terms than the love 


of money would lead us to imagine. When 


we consider that though wealth is the means of | 


affording many conveniences, it also brings 
along with it seyeral inconveniences, in propor- 
to its increase, a smaller degree of it may, in 
this respect, be more really advantageous then 
a greater. 


Wealth may enable a man to aratifh many 


of his benevolent feelings. But may not the 


person who possesses it in a much smaller de- 
gree, receive similar gratification ? Has he not 
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by the wise ppc of a little, been the 
means of very important good? And has not 
the zeal of his exertions in the cause of bene- 
volence, frequently made up for the smallness 
of his contributions? 

But a consideration of more importance 18 
| this; when wealth is made an object of eager 
pursuit, it becomes mean and irrational ; it is 
forgotten as the means of supplying the neces- 


sities and conveniences of life, of gratifying 


the sympathetic feelings, and of becoming use- 
ful and respectable; and is sought after on its 
own account, as an end, instead of a means, 
as an object, principally desirable, even unat- 
tended with those circumstances which alone 
render it valuable. Instances innumerable 
might be adduced, in which the immoderate 
and incessant desire of wealth has been pro- 
ductive of this effect. ü 

Nor should we forget the moral ae 
attendant upon wealth, when made the primary 
object of pursuit. These will occur to every 
reflecting mind, and these will be found fre- 
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quently to be mentioned in the discourses of 
our Lord, who seemed to judge it of great im- 
portance, frequently to insist upon this sub- 
ject. e Of 
Fame is another object of eager pursuit. If 
in this respect, thou seekest on _y for 
thyself? seek them not. 

By fame, T would mean the good opinion of 


mankind. To deserve their good opinion, is 


of the first importance. But to obtain it, is too 
oſten considered as of the same importance as 
to deserve it. This is, indeed, a radical mis- 


take, and productive of very lamentable conse- 


quences among mankind. 


To rectify this mistake, let us reflect what 


the character of the bulk of mankind is, whose 
good opinion is so eagerly sought aſter. The 
character and the dispositions of man, are 
naturally good, but he is perverted by the evil 


influence of an ill- constituted state of society, 


which probably is but now in its infancy, and 


will gradually improve and produce the pro- 
portionate improyement of mankind. At pre- 
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sent, we must consider the bulk of mankind as 
5 the creatures of prejudice and passion, go- 
verned in their partialities and dislikes, in their 
faith and their disbelief, by habit and authority, 
applauding and condemning from causes which 
are more remote from nothing than from reason 
and from trutb. How mean, then, must be 
the ambition of him who makes the applauses 
of mankind to be the great object of his pur- 
suit! F 
Let us also consider who those are in the 
history of the world, who have been celebrated 
by their contemporaries. Was it Socrates the 
rational, the wise, the amiable, the benevo- 
lent? Was it Jesus, the perfect example of 
excellence, the laborious and unwearied instruc- 
tor, the ardent and disinterested friend to the 
human race? Was it any one of those who _ 
have attempted to improve the condition, and 
to advance the knowledge of men? Quite the 
reverse has been the fact. Noisy opposition, 
vehement clamour, and virulent persecution, 


have been the reward which poor, deceived, 
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perverted man, has given to bis friends, while 
be has treated with servile adulation, and 


loud applause, those who in order to ob- 
tain their own interested purposes, have 


gratified his prejudices, his errors, and his 
passions. A very slight acquaintance with the 
history of the world, will teach us with whom 


we must rank, if we seek principally the general 


approbation. | 
It deserves to be recollected by every one 


who has paid any attention to the process which | 


takes place in the mind, in the formation of its 
habits, that by sacrificing frequently to general 


approbation, we shall gradually come to seek 
to appear, rather than to be possessed of true 


excellence. By keeping conſtantly in view our 


popularity with the world, we shall in time find 


our regard to it to be equal to our regard to 
truth. By degrees, it will overpower all inter- 


fering considerations, and honor, sincerity, 
faithfulness, and real usefulness, will at length 


be subservient to a love of the applauses of man- 
kind, This consideration will induce the man 
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who regards his integrity, to wateh -over his 
| heart, lest a fondness for the good opinion of his 
- fellow-creatures, should overpower his respect 
for the approbation of God and of conscience. 
I would also observe once more, that even 

the friend of mankind is often too solicitous to be 
 assured that he has aftually been the means of 
extensive usefulness, But he may be addressed, 
« geekest thou great things for thyself? seek 
them not.” It is natural for him to exclaim, 
have I labored in vain? Have I spent my 
ſtrength for nought ? Are there no visible good 
consequences of those exertions which I have 

made to destroy the prejudices, to wear away 
the superstition, to combat the errors, and to 
remove the ignorance of men? Has the seed 
which I have sown with tears, with anxiety, 
and with ardent prayers, rotted in the earth?“ 
Such solicitude is too frequent, and indicates 
_ the imperfection of wisdom and virtue. The 
small grain may remain for a considerable time 
imperceptible. But it may hereafter be produc- 
tive of an abundant harvest. We see not the 
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secret manner in which effects are orducgd by 
the wisdom of providence ;. and those effects 
are often the most important, which proceed 
most silently towards their fulfilment, We | 
should, therefore, if we do not witness the 
happy effects which our benevolent wishes 
prompted us to attempt, calmly wait for the 
time when the wisdom of providence shall cause 
them to- take place; consoled by the important 
reflection, that whatever the virt nous man 
doeth shall eventually prosper. 

Farther, by being too anxious to witness the 
good effects of our own exertions, we shall be 
likely to adopt methods of conduct which are 
calculated to produce their effects rapidly, rather | 
than those which are permanently good. 

Thus many a teacher of virtue and of religion 
has been induced to veil part of the truth, and 
to accommodate it, in some degree, to the 
errors, and prejudices, and habits of mankind,” 

thinking that otherwise he should see no other 
effects from his exertions, than calumny, op- 
position, and clamour. But he should have 
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considered that calumny, opposition, and cla- 
mour, are of a temporary nature, that they 
excite attention, that they promote investiga- 
tion, and that they are perhaps, finally, more : 
favorable to the cause of trath and virtue, than 
. the method which his short sighted prudence 
may have led him to adopt. The reproaches 
and misrepresentations which Jesus suffered, 
his condemnation and death, were in the nar- 
row views of his disciples, likely to defeat their 
objects with respect to the world; but these 
evils were finally productive of the most splen- 
did advantages. | 150 
It may also be observed, that when the wind 
has accustomed itself to seek for its pleasures, 
for its rewards, in witnessing the good effects 
which have aBually been produced, it may 
gradually become indifferent to that great source 
of delight which is always to be found in bene- 


volent intentions, in a good conscience, It 
will seek habitually for satisfaction, rather from 
what it has effected, than from what it has in- 
tended, by which means the good man will 
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frequently lose much of that reward, and that 
incentive to perseverance in virtue, which he 
would otherwise be perpetually receiving. 
With respect, therefore, to wealth, to the 
present applauses of the world, to the appear- 
ance of immediate good consequences from 
your exertions, seekest thou great things for 
thyself? seek them not. Thou possibly mayest 
be disappointed. Wealth may elude thine 
eager pursuit, or suddenly be Snatched from 
thee when thou hast obtained it. Fame is a 
gay and glittering bubble, which is subject to 
burst with every breeze. And the effects of 
thy benevolent exertions may be postponed till 
thou art the silent and insensible tenant of the 
grave. Seek, therefore, only for those plea- 
sures which arise from increasing virtue and 
knowledge, from a heart gradually expanding 
with benevolence to the world, from a conscious- 
ness of the most upright intentions, from the 
approbation of the best of beings, and from the 
prospect of that world where those who sow in 
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tears shall reap in joy. “ Though he goeth 
forth, and weepeth, bearing precious seed, he 
shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.“ 


SERMON XXII. 


ON THE FEAR OF MAN. 


— — 
— 


Lake xii. 4. 


And I Say unto you, my friends, be not — of 
| them that kill the body, and after that have 
no more that they can do. 


Junis called upon his dete to practice 
heroic virtue. They were to follow the 
ſootsteps of their leader through evil and good 
report, through honor and dishonor. Nor were 
they to disregard only the applauses and frowns 
of the world; they were also to shew an attach- | 
ment to the interests of truth and mankind, 
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which was stronger than all temporal consider- 
ations, and would even reconcile them to the 
most painful death. What could induce Jesus 
to expect that they should renounce their ease, 0 
their comfort, their good name, on his account ? 
And why should they voluntarily make such 
expensive sacrifices? This, surely, cannot be 
accounted for upon any other principle, than 
a full conviction, both in the master and his 
disciples, of the truth of their cause. And if . 
_ they were convinced that their cause was true, 
we also are constrained to acknowledge the 
truth of their doctrines, unless, indeed, we 
admit the improbable supposition, that they 
were deceived themselves, with respect to the 

facts of which they had the clearest evidence of 
| their own concurring senses. Hence it appears 
that the state of suffering in which Jesus and 
his apostles were placed, is a powerful ar- 
| gument to prove the truth of the religion 

which they taught. Hence, also, do we 
discover the meaning of the apostolical excla- 
mation, “God forbid that I should glory, save 
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in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
the world is crucified to me, and I unto the 
world.” STR 

The advice which Jesus gave, in our text, 
to his friends, is worthy of our attention, 
because, though we are not liable to such vio- 

lent opposition and persecution as they were; 
yet there is a variety of ways in which we may 
injure ourselves and our religion, by a a fear of 
our fellow- creatures. 

Te fear of man would u urge us to at the 
corrupt maxims and manners of the 2 in which 
we live. 

To be shunned on account of one's singula- 
rity of character, however much a passion of 


this nature may prevail with persons of a weak 


mind, is really painful to the social propensities 
of our nature. I can discover nothing desirable, 
but on the other hand, much that is truly 

| unpleasant in the distinction which a man may 
_ procure by exhibiting himself before the world 
as an unaccountable and ridiculous object, as 


capable of being actuated only by motives 
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which bare no effect _ the minds of other | 
men. | 
But this 1 a species of distinction with which / 
that person must expect to be treated, who 
thinks the prevailing maxims are false, and 
therefore rejects them , who considers the pre- 


vailing manners as corrupt, and Ne crefore op- 

poses them. 
Phe youth whose well priweipled mind has 
taught him to avoid every irregular pleasure, 
and every species of excess, will, to the dis- 
| honour of the present age be it said, be repre- 
sented by the generality of the young and gay, 
either as an object of ridicule, with which to 
divert themselves, or as an object of dislike; 
since the purity and rationality of bis character 
cast a reflection upon the impurity and irra- 
tionality of theirs. This is, indeed, a severe 
trial to the fortitude of a virtuous man, at his 
first outset in life; and has, alas, in unnum- 
bered instances, been too powerful for the 
social and yielding temper of youth. The fear 
of his fellow- creatures has, perhaps, as fre- 
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a; robbed the young man of his vito 
as any of the ene to Which he bas been 
exposed. 
I is the fear of vn man, also, which induces many 
0 violate the sacred laws of truth and sincerity. 
The heart of a virtuous man must Sicken at 
tbe many instances of this nature, which 
appear wherever he directs his eye. So dia 
metrically opposite is the general conduct of 
mankind to the course pointed out by truth 
and sincerity, that really one can scarcely 
adhere to the track which these divine princi- 
ples dictate, without transgressing the rules 
of what are termed politeness and Sood- | 
breeding. | 
No instance, perhaps, so strong as s this, of 
the degeneracy of the times in. which we live. 
The language of the lips, and the sentiments 
of the heart, are at variance; and the man who | 
would declaim on the necessity of re- uniting 
these long separate d companions, would be 
considered as the advocate of vulgarity and 


rudeness, and as attempting to restore the 
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reign of gothic barbarism. The determination, 
therefore, to utter nothing but what the heart 
dictates, and to live at war with the world, 


rather than with conscience, it is no easy mat- 
ter to execute, It is a heroism in virtue, to 


which the feebleness of moral principle, in our 
times, is lamentably unequal ; but which 
christianity insists upon with unrelenting firm- 
ness. 
Agaii in—The fear of man , has 3 very 
| powerfully and extensively, with respect to con- 
cerns in which, of all others, its influence should , 
be most Steadily disallowed : ; I mean the concerns 
of Religion. 1 | 
Religion is, in truth, a transaction between 
a man and his maker. It intends such ideas of 
the supreme being, such affections towards 
him, and such expressions of these ideas and 
affections, as are warranted by the understand- 5 
ing of an individual. It is an affair with which 
no third person has a right to intermeddle. 
Indeed every interference upon the subject, 
except in the way of communicatin g information 


$ 
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and instruction to the understanding, should be 
considered in no other light than a ridi- 
culous and unwarrantable intrusion. If 1 
discharge all my duties in life in the seve- 
ral relations in which the providence of 
God has placed me; if I am a good father, a 
dutiful son, a tender husband, an affectionate 
brother, a faithful friend, an orderly and useful 
citizen, what concern has any man with the 
ideas I form of the supreme being ? If I am 
just and accommodating to my neighbour, what 
| farther concern has he with me? In what way 
can it interest him whether I feel the same reli- 
gious affections with himself, or express them 
in the same manner? Not more intrusive 
would reason deem bim in entering my dwel- 
ling, and exercising the office of censor, with 
respect to the most private arrangements of my 
domestic affairs. 

Though religion be of this private nature, 
and the interference of others thus unjustifiable, 


yet there is no concern of an individual, with 


which men have been so impertinently medling. 
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It has been made the occasion of bestowing 
rewards, and of inflifling bodily punishments. 
It has been connected with civil honors and 
emoluments, and civil disgrace and disqualifi- 
cation. Upon this has been made to depend 
the approbation of God, and the happiness ofa 
future world: And frail man has reached to 
such an insanity of presumption, as to declare 
and to reiterate deliberately the declaration, 
that unless you receive his faith, you sball, 
without doubt, sink into everlasting misery. 
Modern ears may be shocked with the mention 
of such ideas as persecution, or as eternal punish- 
ment for a mistake in religious doArine. But 
a a modification of these ideas, so repugnant to 
- the liberality of our times, seems to retain, too 
generally, a place among all denominations of 
christians. Tt is only here and there you can 
find a man who does not connect merit with 
mere opinions, who does not consider those i 
persons as more entitled to the favor of God 
and man, who, embrace his faith, than those 


who oppose it. The person who consistently 
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adopts, in judging of mankind, the maxims of 
Jesus, © by their fruits ye sball know them,” 
is a phenomenon, even in modern times. 


This being the case, how difficult must be the 


situation of the man who renounces the creed of 
his ancestors, of his connections, and friends! 
To what affectionate remonstrances, to what 
violent execrations, to what calumnies from the 
malignant, to what reproaches from the crowd, 

to what pity from the tender-hearted victim of 
superstition, to what denunciations from the 
flaming zealot, will he not subject himself? It 
requires, almost, that we should be more or less 
than human, not to feel painfully, in such cir- 
cumstances as these, not to wish to sail upon 
an element less tempestuous. And particularly 
trying is the situation of the man hose support 
in life, and the bread eaten by whose family, 


depend upon the religious opinions he main- 


tains. If he be honest, and his integrity should 
oblige him to recant what he deemed his for- 
mer errors, he may, perhaps, be placed in 
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circumstances, at the Sight of which, every 
| benevolent eye must weep. { 
Here, indeed, the fear of man bringeth a 

snare, and such a snare, that in such times 
as ours, few would have sufficient regard to : 
integrity, to extricate themselves from it. Vet 
even here, our Lord says, unless a man 
take up his cross, and follow after me, he 
cannot be my disciple.” 
Having attempted to enumerate some of the 
ways in which those who injure and kill the 
body render themselves the objects of fear, it 
remains that we attend to the advice of Jesus 
on the subject. Fear not them who can kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they 
can do, but I will forewarn you whom you 
shall fear; fear him, who after he hath killed 
bath power to cast into hell ; yea, [ wy. unto 
you, fear him.” 

It was my intention to have urged : a variety of 
arguments, by which to fortify our minds 
against the fear of our fellow- creatures, and to 
preserve our virtue from those dangers to which 
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any apprehensions of this nature would expose 
us. But such a series would occupy too large 
a a portion of your time; I shall therefore resume 
the consideration of our text, on some future 


occasion. However, it may not be improper 


for the present, to meditate upon some other 


ideas suggested to us by the subject. 

Let us deal honestly with ourselves, in 
enquiring how far the fear of man operates upon 
us, whether it influences us to any vices, 
whether it deters us from any virtues. Let us 
look inward upon our hearts, and examine what 
motives preponderate there; what are the great 
governing principles of our conduc. Among 
the other considerations by which we are actu- 
ated, do we discover that the fear of man exerts 
too large a share of influence? Let the young 
man ask himself, whether © the world's dread 


laugh,” has power sufficient to put his virtue to 


the blush, or to shake the firmness of his integ- | 


rity. Let those who join the gay circles in 


which the heart is enchanted, and which abound . 


in this scene of pleasure, enquire whether they 
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preseryethrough the whole of their engagements, 
a mind untainted by the corrupt atmosphere in 
which they breathe. Does not the fear of 


N - 5 X 


sincerity would command you to frown ? Does 
the same consideration induce you to var- 
nich your opinions concerning persons and 


objects, or to give in to such an explanation of 


yourself and views, as may be more acceptable 
to your society than to your conscience? Does 
no fashionable falsehood on any occasion proceed 
from your lips? Are you disposed to palliate 
the impropriety of such deviations, by the idea 
of general practice? Such enquiries are appro- 
priate and important. | . 
With respect to your religion, any enquiries 
made to this society whether the fear of man 
influences their profession, is not altogether 
so necessary. It cannot, however, injure us 
to ask ourselves seriously whether this principle 
does on any occasion, lead us to temporize 
with our opinions, or to relax in our zeal ? Or 


* 4.» # 


should we betray the cause which we now 


't 
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espouse, if the storms of persecution were to 
gather around us? In this season of retreat 
from the cares and amusements of life, let us 
put these questions seriously to our own con- 
sciences, and use such language as that of 
David ; * Search me O God, and know my 
heart, try me, and know my thoughts, and 

See if there be any wicked way in me, and 
* me in the way everlasting.” 

We profess ourselves to be christians ; let us 
recolle& the importance of this profession, and 
the extent of this character. It requires us to 
sacrifice every thing to truth. It admits of no 
compromise between duty and temporal inte- 
rest, between God and Mammon, between the 
fear of those who kill the body, and of him who 
can destroy both soul and body in a future 
world. It does not allow of any excuse derived 
from the difficulty of bringing your mind to 
comply with such requirements. For Jesus 
himself would not consider a rich young man 
of unusual morality to be fit for the kingdom 
of heaven, because he could not prevail upon 
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himself to part from all his possessions, if his 
duty should demand such a sacrifice. Nor 
will Christianity admit of any apology for a 
deviation from rectitude, derived from the 
painful situation in which you should place 
yourselves by the enlightened practice of sin- 
| cerity, in alienating the affections of mankind 
from you, and incurring their reproach and 
| ridicule - Since even Jesus and his first followers 
were considered as the filth of the world, and 
the off-scouring of all things. 
The commands of Christianity are in a 
remarkable manner illustrated by the exam- 
ple of its founder. Never did a character 
rise so nobly superior to the fear of man. 
Calmly did he endure the contradiction of 
Sinners against himself. None of their re- 
proaches, their insults, their misrepresentations, 
their persecutions, could move him from his 
purpose. He finished the work which God 
gave him to do. Not even death itself in the 
most frightful and painful form could lead him 
to violate his sincerity, or deter him from his 
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duty. Happy shall we be, and worthy of 
his name, if we follow his example, if our vir- 
tue be of sufficient strength to bear us above 
the fear of our fellow- creatures, and to enable 


us to say with Paul, when contemplating the 1 
bonds and afflictions which awaited himm 
« none of these things move me, neither count IE 
I my life dear unto myself, so that I may finish [7 . 


my course with joy.“ | Wt. 


Bb 


a 3% 


Luke xii. 4. 
And I Say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of 
them that kill the body, and after that mo 


no more that they can do. 


DCARCELY any quality is more injurious to 
mankind, than timorousness of character. It 
robs us of our tranquillity ; it leaves our virtue 
exposed to the attacks of numberless dangers; 
it disqualifies us ſor the business of life, and 
especially for any public spirited exertions in 
the cause of truth and mankind, Such are 
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the disadvantages of a timid temper in general. 
But our divine instructor, in the language I 
have just taken the liberty to read to you, cau- 
tions his friends against one particular descrip- 
tion of fear, —that which had their fellow- 
creatures: for its object. I have made this 
caution of Jesus to bis disc iples, already the 
subject of a discourse to you. It is, however, 
so important to us in whatever point of view 
we consider it, that I hope our time will not 
be wasted, by giving the subject aſlittle farthor 
consideration. | On a former occasion, I Was 
favored with your attention to some remarks on 
the Ways in which the fear of man disco- 
vered itself. We perceived that this principle 
held forth temptations to adopt the corrupt 
maxims and manners of the age in which we 
live; that it induces many to violate the sacred 
laws of truth and sincerity; and that it has 
eperated powerfully and extensively, with res- 
pect to concerns in which, of all others, its 
influence should be most steadily disallowed; 
namely, the concerns of religion. Since the 
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fear of man crertell '80 general an influence, 


it was urged as a proper occasion for honest 
and diligent self- examination, whether this 
pernicious power had produced any of its 
unhappy effects upon our minds. And to sub- 
due this fear, if discovered in the least to govern 
our conduct, it was remarked that our pro- 
fession as christians, demanded the most daunt- 
less fortitude in the discharge of our duty, and 
utter inattention to the evils with which man- 
kind might threaten us when we were walking 
in the path of virtue. And we concluded with 
z view of the character of Jesus our great exam- = 
ple, who disregarded the tempting smiles, and 
the menacing frowns of mankind, and in the 
cause of truth and virtue, endured the eross, 
despising the same. 
But there is a variety of general considerations 
which have not yet been mentiened, calculated 
to lead us to wan with the advice of our 
tet. | | 

A reasonable being 1 should be e 
that the grand, leading principles of his 
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conduct, be respectable and dignified, such 
as become his rational nature, and mark the 
elevated rank in which he has been placed 
among the creatures of God. A man who is 
properly impressed with these important views 
of himself and his nature, will consider it as 
foolish, as beneath him, to be influenced by 
so contemptible a principle as the fear. of his 
fellow-creatures. He will reflect, that were he 
to make the approbation of man his rule of 
life, he would be frequently led into pernicious 
mistakes, sometimes into gross absurdities, and 
: most lamentable evils. Who are the characters 
whose ridicule and threats are so terrible? Ge- 
nerally the weak, the prejudiced, the ignorant; 
and is it respectable to choose such persons as 
our lawgivers? Shall we receive rules of con- 
duct from such characters? Shall I abstain 
from an act of virtue lest the ideot should laugh? 
Shall I commit an act of vice lest the madman 
should rave! Should the man who is actuated 
by such motiyes, speak of the dignity of his 
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reason Surely if he did, his conduct Our V6 . 
miserably inconsjstent. mY 
; Besides, the approbation of mankind 1 gene- 
rally unsteady, as well as weak and mistaken. 
We need not live long in the world, to per- 
ceive the mutability of general opinion, and 
consequently the anprincipled, the inconsistent 
characters of those persons who make this 
opinion the rule of their conduct. How fre- 
quently do we find the man who is the object 
of general odium, and noisy resentment, out- 
Iive the prejudices of men, and rise into 
estimation as general, into popularity as cla- 
morous ! 

Nor is the _ of the world more 
permanent. Often is it for a time the close 
attendant, even upon vice, till the wind shifts, 
till opinion changes, and curses take the place 
of admiration. The man also, whose conduct 
is governed by the approbation of the world, 
wilt be nnder the inflaence of a principle which 
will be frequently self. contradictory. If the 
fear of the frowns of man be the motive which 


» 
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actuates my mind, how. am I to conduct 


myself upon subjocts, concerning which man- 
hin are divided into parties? Here I am sure 
to gain enemies. One description or other, of 
persons, will certainly dislike me. If from a 
desire to please man, I am loud in my clamours 

in defence of some religious party, the party 
against which I declaim, will view me as their 
foe, es ecially if they should have reason to 
conclude that I was actuated by. no higher 


principle, than to ingratiate myself with their 
ehen And if aide the ine of . 


vii OCs 2 


has. opinion I now v dight, ha rise to. a 


priority i in nu mbers, consequence, and power, 


r 


f what treatment may I expect? What confi- 


dence will be placed in me ? What value will 


be set upon my altered applauses? In such a 
vicissitude, the best mental support, and the 
best recommendation to others, will be en- 
joyed by the man who has been upiformly 
influenced by a principle independent of the 
smiles and frowns of his fellow- creatures. 
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Farther—by discovering an improper fear of 
man, you lose respectability, even in the eyes 
of those persons who oppose you. Those with 
whom you range yourselves, will value your 
approbation no farther than it may answer their 
temporary purposes; they will view you with an 
eye of suspicion; they will never admit you 
into their confidence; they will never put it in 
the power of your fear to betray them, on a 
change of circumstances; and your cowardice 
will render you contemptible, even to your 
enemies. They will not wish to convert you 
into a friend, knowing that your attachment 
will change with your fears, and 1 
is not worth any pains to be secured. 

It deserves also to be "WARE what 
is the description of persons who are the objects 
of fear. The persons who menace you by their 
disapprobation, on account of your difference 
of religious opinion or conduct, are those who 
would attempt to controul you by force, instead 
of leading you, by informing your understand- 
ings. Your apparent fear will be to them 8 
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most welcome discovery; it is an effect which 
they wished to produce; it is the matter upon 
which they are eager to work, and which is 
esteemed by them as most auspicious to the 
success of their violent opposition. Each proof, 


therefore, you give of fear, lest your attachment 


to truth should give offence to those who op- 
pose you, will only encrease their arrogance, 
and whet the edge of their malignity. The 


fears of mankind are the food and fuel of per- | 


secution. Had the advocates of religious 


truth been uninfluenced with respect to their 
profession of it, by the violent opposition which 


it occasioned among the interested and the 
prejudiced; had they, without petulance, 
treated with a dignified contempt, the menaces, 


the ridicule, and the misrepresentations, of 


the votaries of superstition, that infernal spirit 
which has been for centuries walking to and 
fro in the earth, which has instigated religious 
partizans to censure, to curse, and to persecute 
others, would long since have retreated with 
shame to its native hell, and have left us in a 
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state of tranquillity, to which cbrivtianss are even 
yet unbappily strangers. 
Again the fear of man disqualifies 1 us, oe 


” ag gun 


If we would only engage in the” cause of 
bait mankind, where we can be thus occu- 
pied without exposing ourselves to the disap- 
probation, the censures, or the opposition of 
others; J apprehend we sball scarcely have 
many opportunities of making any public spi- 
rited exertions. And if we are subject to fear 
we shall find the strength of our characters ener- 
vated on those occasions in which the utmost 
energy is required; we shall be seeking for 
cordials to cherish our drooping spirits at that 
critical time, when all our powers should be em- 
ployed upon the great object before us. 
If the fear of man had seized our great master 
v hen an angry mob, irritated even to fury, by 
an artful priesthood, threatened him with 
destruction; he would not have witnessed that 
good confession before Pontius Pilate, by which 
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he confirmed the truth of his doctrine, and 
gave so noble an example of fortitude. mY” 
Flad Paul and the other apostles been afraid 
of those who kill the body, the religion of Jesus 
would have slept and been forgotten in the 
country where it was originally promulgated. 
And had the reformers of the ehristian doctrine 
trembled in apprehensian of what man could 
do to them, we should stifl have been under 
the silent tyranny of popish superstition. 
Farther by disregarding the dictates of our 
judgment, from a fear of man, we lose more plea- 
sure than we Should have foregone by acting from 
prineiple, in opposition to the opinion of others. 
What have those persons to offer us, under 
whose banners we may, against our convictions, 11 
range ourselves, to comfort us under that sense | l 
of meanness which we must feel, when we i 
reflect upon our dastardly and unprincipled 
conduct? What friend will give us a consola- 
tion sufficient to compensate for the loss of 
the animating applauses of conscience? Is it 
more painful to be ridiculed and censured by 
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the numerous victims of prejudice and igno- 
rance, than to be despised by the votaries of 
reason and virtue? And above all, are the 

smiles of earth a sufficient eee for the 
8 Gowns of heaven ? . 

Again our text gives a very satisfactory 
reason why we should not fear those who can 
kill the body, namely, that « after that they 
have no more that they can do.” Should the 
fear of death, which is the worst evil men can 
inflict upon us, deter us from the discharge of 
our duty, or urge us into sin? Superstition 
endangers our virtue, by encreasing our fear of 
death. It is an event which none of us can 
escape, which upon the fairest calculation, can- 
not be at any great distance, which is not 
attended with the pangs which may be ascribed 
to it by our disordered fancy, and which, when 
inflicted upon us in the most cruel and frightful 
form, is infinitely to be preferred to a protracted 
life of conscious meanness and dishonor. Judas, 
to purchase the goodwill of his countrymen, 
and to deliver himself from danger, betrayed 
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his master ; but by attempting to save his own 
life, he lost it. His consciousness of baseness 
was too painful for him to endure; he could 
not sustain the reproaches of his own mind; 
and he voluntarily deprived himself with igno- 


miny, of that life which he might have preser- 


ved still longer, till he should have offered it 
an honorable sacrifice in the cause of christi- 
anity and of mankind. Thus did Judas find 
that an accusing conscience could inflict upon 
him evils which the enemies of christianity 
could not employ. Their malice could have 
done no more than deprive him of his mortal 
existence; and if he had retained his integrity, 
he might have felt such consolations as would 
have bid defiance to all their rage, and have 


caused him to exult, even in the moment of 


dissolution. But by betraying his master, his 
fears also betrayed himself into the greatest evils 


which can possibly befal human nature. 

And our Lord, aſter calling to our recollec- 
tion, that the most inveterate enemies have 
only power over the body, while the virtuous 
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mind can mock all their efforts, directs us to 
a ſuture state of being, where the wrath of man 
cannot reach, but where the divine displeasure 
will be maniſfested in an awful manner against 
those who have been influenced by the fear of 
man rather than the fear of God. | 
How admirably, my fellow as, 3 
the gospel raise our minds superior to the fear 
of men! Why should we subject ourselves to 
the yoke of their opinion, when we have in 
pPrespect a better country, where the wicked 
eease from troubling, and where the weary 
friend of firtneand 1 shall be at eternal 
rest? | | 5 
- bil eee one arte 3 
of admirable efficacy in silencing all our fears, 
and inspiring us with the steadiest fortitude, 
namely, that the good man has nothing, of 
which to be afraid, under the government of 
God. Let the thought be never long absent from 
our minds, that the supreme being exercises 
universal empire over ereation, and that this 
empire is ſounded in principles of justiee, of 
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wisdom, and goodness. If this be the case, 
«© he who walketh uprightly, walketh surely.“ 
He may feel assured that all the enemies, as 
well as the friends of truth, are instruments 
wisely managed by the hands of his celestial 
parent, who will cause even the wrath of man 


to praise him, and to co-operate with other 


subordinate principles for the benefit of his 
creation. 


Let it therefore be our concern to discharge 


all our duty with firmness and diligence, unter- 


rified by the temporary evils to which virtue 


is subject, and assured that God can cause our 
short affliction, which is but; for a moment, to 
work out for us a far more excceding and eternal 
weight' of glory. 
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On REDEEMING the TIME. 


Eph. v. 16. 8 
| Redeeming the lime because the days are evil. 


Ar the beginning of the year we are naturally 
reminded of the flight of time, and the duty 
of improving it. Indeed these considerations 
should never be absent long from the mind, 
but they seem to present themselves with par- 
ticular force on such seasons as these. When 
the thoughts are disposed to take any useful 
direction, it will be adviseable to encourage the 
tendency, and to derive all the benefit which 
such occasions are calculated to afford. Thus 
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when a year has passed away and another year 
has commenced, the reflections which such an 
occasion suggests, it is the part of wisdom to 


pursue, till we have formed such resolutions and 


maxims, as may be of advantage to our future 
conduct. | — EY 
It may not be improper now to impress, upon 
our minds the importance of redeeming. the 
time; and this from the consideration that the 
days are evil. Perhaps never have we witnessed 
the arrival of a new year, when the cireum- 
stances of mankind called * us for more 
serious reflectionn - e batt e 
Allow me to enquire in 0 Wway We sball 
attend properly to this adviee of the apostle ; 
and to. shew how the reason he gives for this 
advice © because the days are awe” will be appli- 


cable to us. | oor 


We shall find our time . e | 


in endeavouring 70 "_ just ideas of the e 
pal ends of our being. 

A reasonable * will frequently enquire 
into himself, his powers of action and enjoy- 


Ce 
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ment, and the means by which they will be 
employed and gratified. Happiness is the first 
and the prinoipal purzuit; to this, instinct and 
reason are continually impelling us; and this 
is the great object of all the actions of our 
lives. | Ibo 
The benevolent author of nature has afforded 
us innumerable means of gratifying the powers 
he has given us. It is an enquiry of the first 
importance, - how sball we gain the greatest 
quantity of gratiſication? And I apprehend 
the best method for obtaining this purpose, will 
be to find employment for our faculties, 80 
that all of them may be called forth into exer- 
eise; and to procure for 'them such diversified 
employment, that none of them may be 1 88 
by more than its share of labor. ene 
We are called upon to pay proper attention 
to our health, sinee the want of it will disqualify 
us for almost all the duties of liſe; to a supply. 
of the wants of our nature, otherwise these will 
be so eraving as to silence every consideration 
of business or pleasure; to secure ease and 
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competence in our worldly circur 
thus we may be exempt from care and ànxiety; 
to gain reputation and good will from our fet- 
low-men, that we may associate with the world 
without those painful feelings which arise from 
neglect and contempt. And it is of great con- 
sequenoee to our happiness, to bur dignity, and 
to our usefulness, that we pay very great atten- 
tion to the improvement of our understandings. 
It is not good for the soul to de without Khow- 
| ledge, since it is hdmirably Well calculated to 
afford ipleaging employment to the mind, to fill 
up the hours which are not 6cepied by busi- 
ness, to give cheerfulness to the chamber of 
siekness, and to engage the so in the decline 
of life, when strength and heart fail. EAR 
Knowledge, also, raises man above his animal 
nature, and unites him to beings of a higher 
order, with angels and archangels, and even 
causes him to resemble the great creator and 
governor of the universe. And knowledge 
encreases the sphere of our osefulness. It gives 
us an acquaintance with nature, with rah, 
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with providence, with every being, and with 
every e eyent; ; and thus qualifies us for producing 
effects greatly benchelal. among our fellow- 
ercatures. | | 

This leads me to a . en RAPTOR 
Parc us, in an especial manner, to attend 
to the duties. of benevolence. Jo these. all 
other c duties are subservient. Lal: Bios | 
1 We are to attend to the refinement of our x 
raters, and to, the improvement of our under- 
Wing e 1. for Mir reason mib: due 


ank — iy which >> 29h _ e 
us. And we are to remember bat Cbristianity 
gives us such ample reason to expect; namely, 
another state of being to sueceed the present, 
and the perpetuation of our existence through 
eternity. Therefore, we are to act in such a 
manner, and to acquire such qualities, as are 
suited to n Who are e for 1 immor- 
tality. oy | | ct 

It is pecessary to the proper employment: of | 
. ous time, that it should be divided in due pro- 
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arti: arnong the several übst which 


call for our attention, so that one may not re- 


ceive too little, and another not engross 


too much. W | 2 


A+ 
n 


It is a duty which is enjoined upon us by a 


necessity of our nature, that we make a provi- 


sion for the supply of our animal wants; ; and 
since money is the grand medium by which. 


this supply 1 is afforded us and our dependents, 
it should occupy a due portion of our regard, 
Indeed, it is our duty to use all lawful. means to 
secure it, as far as our support, our comfort, 
our ease, our convenience, and our usefulness 
are concerned. But when money is pursued 
with views farther than these, merely to gratify 
an avaricious temper, or to make a figure 
before our fellow-creatures, then time is em- 
ployed to pernicious purposes, and other objects 
are deprived of that degree of our attention to 
which they are entitled. 

We find it is our duty to attend to the im- 
provement of our understandings, and to the 
acquisition of knowledge; but when the culti- 


vation of the understanding is regarded, at the 
expence of the proper provision which should 
be made for our natural wants, and the wants of 
those who are dependent upon us; when we 
devote large portions; of our time to gain xnow- 
ledge, to gratiſy curiosity, or to comply with 
false ideas of what is ornamental, then even 
this object is attended to at the expence of that 
time which, providence commands us to divide 
among other concerns. The duties of benevo: 
Jence call for our daily exertions; and we should 
not forget to do good and to communicate; 
but even the passion of benevolence should not - 
lead. us to. profusion, or. to negligenge, with 
resped to the means of securing a permanent 
independence. And even the duties of religion 
themselves, should not lead, us to negleq, what 
ve qe to ourselyes, to our families, and to 

the, world, g 
Solomon justly obsepves, that 8 to every 
thing there is a season, and a time for every 
a time to laugh, a time to mourn, and a time 
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to dance, a time to seek, and a time to lose, a 
time to keep, and a time to cast away.“ abba 

Happy and wise is he who has discovered tbe 
method of so arranging his time, that every 
faculty shall have its proper employment, that 
every duty shall be duly discharged, and that 
he shall taste of every source of joy which Pro- 
vidence has opened for us in he. 

Again, we should be careful that men 
time be not. squandered * WI n 
idleness, or upon sleep. at 

I know of ws dhention ies which it is more 
requisite to set persons upon their guard against 
immoderate amusement, than that in which' we 
are placed. Some new triffiug object or other 
is continually, presenting itself, and captivating: 


5 the minds of the young, and even of the aged, 


by its novelty, by its gaiety, or by its splendor, 
In gazing at a succession of such objects, are 
days, months, and years trifled away, and life 
is worn out in playing with toys fit only ſor the 
amusement of children. Amusement, within 
proper bounds, is lawful and a it relaxes 


the mind from severer employments, and it 
soothes the soul which is the victim of disease 
or misſortune; but it should not be made the 
business of life: 44d BHT. EEE 
The space of our lives, is a e in cls 
much good may and 'ought to be done. By the 
performance of our duty we shall experience 
much present enjoyment, and treasure up much 
future satisfaction; by the riegle of it, we shall 
lose many rich delights, we shall forego the joys 
of reflection, and subject ourselves to the doom 
of the slothful and-unprofitable servant. 
Still more disgraceful is the character of those 
who consume an undue portion of ; precious 
time in ãdleness or sleep; who seem contented 
barely to vegetate upon the earth, forgetful of 
those noble faculties; with which nature has 
furnished them, and those numberless opportu- 


nitics - of usefulness, which Providence bas 


afforded them. Such, I fear, | are many of chose 


who have, for a series of years, made pleasure 


their great business. Trifles will not always 
charm, novelty will not always amuse, gaiety 
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and splendor will not always captivate. - And 1 j 
apprehend that some of the idlest, the most 4 


insignificant, and the persons least alive to en- 
joyment, are those who have spent the early 
part of their lives in the pursuit of glittering 
baubles. They often dose, and sleep, and dream 
away the more mature years of their existence. 
Let us, therefore, improve our time by a vigorous 
exertion of our faculties, upon some important, 1 
interesting, and useful employments. E il | 


--I would observe that each day should afford a 
us some subjects of satisfactory reflection. When 0 | 
the business and the pleasures of the day are ; | 
concluded, the mind naturally takes a retrospec= "1 
tive view. Happy will he be who can reflect 1 

with satisfaction upon the manner in which he þ 
has been employed! When he lieth down he | 1 | 


shall not be afraid ; yea he shall lie down, and 
bis sleep shall be sweet.“ 

It will be of no small use to persons who are 
so situated as to be considerably engaged in 

the bustle of the world, to redeem some portion 
of every day for the purpose of meditation. 
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These seasons will lead us to detect such im- 
proprieties in our temper or conduct, as we 
might have overlooked in the hurry of our 
business; and the anticipation of the painful 
| remonstrances of concience on these scasons, 
will make us afraid of acting wrongly. When 
tempted to transgress the laws of benevolence, 
of integrity, or of honor, we shall be likely to 
ask ourselves with what satisfaction and self- 
esteem we shall review our conduct when 
we betake ourselves to our appointed retire- 
ment. 8 1 
And we should redeem the time by using 
every opportunity afforded us to confirm our 
ood babits, and to renew our good resolu- 
tions. 18340 
How important is it frequently to set God 
before, us in the exercises of devotion, and to 
contemplate the various. motives which reason 
and christianity urge to a virtuous: conduct! 
And I trust it will not be ascribed to profes- 
sional policy, when E urge the importance of 
attending to the public offices of religion. 


with which they are unacquainted, and the 


wise are reminded of subjects which they may 


have almost forgotten. Every repeated impres- 


sion is calculated to confirm the habits of virtue, 


and every repeated recollection of God, of a 


future judgment, and the several portions 


allotted for the righteous, and the wicked, will 
give new force to the influence Ws virtuous 
motives. 


Public devotion also seems to be a very use- 


ful method of rendering the character social, of 
bringing the several orders of men nearer to 
each other, and of animating them with mutual 
affeQion. A superiority to, the influence of 
these means of goodness, seems to be too 
exalted an attainment for man in bis N 
condition. 
Let us then conclude, for the present, wh 


taking a serious review; of the past year, and 
examining whether it has been spent in such a 


manner as is consistent with duty, and is satis- 
ſactory on the reflection. Have we endea 


427 
There the ignorant are informed of subjects 
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youred to attend to all the obligations to which 
we are called,” as men and as christians 2 Have 
we redeemed the time, by dividing it among 
the various duties of life? What has engrossed 
too much of our tine? What have we neglec- 
ted? Have we not spent too many bours and 
days in amusement ? Has not too much pre- 
eious time been consumed in idleness and sleep? 
Have we made those advances in virtuous at- 
tainments, which might justly have been 
expected from us? Have we improved in know- 
ledge and wisdom ? Have we the satisfaction 
to reflect upon the time we have employed, 
and the exertions we have made, for the good 
of mankind ? Have we embraced, or have we 
neglected the opportunities of strengthening 
our virtuous habits and impressions? Have we 
on no occasion, refused to join in social wor- 
ship, when we might have engaged in this 
instrumental duty? Have we frequently lifted 
up our eyes and our hearts in ardent aspirations 
after virtue? Or have we been too forgetful 'of 
God and goodness? f 
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If we have the testimony of conscience, that 
our time has been wisely and virtuously em- 
ployed, let us enjoy the full pleasure which 
such refleQions are calculated to aftord ; this 
is one of the present rewards of those who 


walk in the way of well doing. If we are con- 


strained to confess that our consciences con- 
demn us, let us resolve that the year before us 


shall be much better improved. There is no 


atonement for our failings and vices, but re- 
pentance and amendment; these are a Sacrifice 
which God will not despise. 

Listen to the ancient and benevolent invita- 
tion of Isaiah, Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found, call upon him while he is near. 
Let the wicked forsake his ways, and the man 
of iniquity his thoughts, and let him return to 
the Lord, and he will- have mercy on him, and 
to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.“ 


r — — — 
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On REDEEMING the TIME. 


Eph. v. 16. 2 


Redeening the time becange the days « are cuil. 


I navy already been favoured with your atten- 
tion to a few plain remarks on this subject, 
suited to the commencement of the year. 1 
have made some attempts to illustrate and ex. 
plan the duty which the apostle urges upon 
the christians at Ephesus, namely, that of re- 
deeming the time. This you have seen to con- 
sist in endeavours to ſorm just ideas of the 
principal ends of our being: in striving that 
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all these several ends may have their due pro- 
portions of time and attention allotted to them: 
nin being careful that too much: time be not 
consumed in pleasure, in idleness, and in sleep: 
that each day should afford some subject of 
satisfactory reflection, and that every opportu- 
nity should be embraced for the purpose of 
 _ renewing our good resolutions, and confirming 
our good babits. If you have been careful in 
the discharge of this duty, as far as human 
ignorance and frailty will allow, the review of 
the years as they pass away, will suggest to you 


many delightful reflections. But if you have 


either wasted your precious time in a round of idle 
amusements, or devoted it to some unworthy 
and pernicious purposes, neither the review of 
what is past, nor the prospect of the future, can 
excite in your minds very enviable emotions. 


Both the applauses and the censures of con- 
Science will prove to us the wisdom of impro- 


ving the time. An endless variety of argu- 
ments may be urged for the purpose of enforcing 
this duty, but I shall, at present, barely direct 


— 
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* attention to that „ e in our dea, 

because the days are evil.“ Io birne 
That the days in which the ate: lived were 
8 may be seen from various circumstances. 
There were causes which rendered the days of the 
primitive christians very precarious. The apos- 
tles and disciples.of Jesus: Christ were engaged 
in the propagation of doctrines which alarmed 
the interests, the prejudices, and the passions 
of men, and consequently excited their violent 
opposition. In many cases, so great was the 
violence, and so inveterate the opposition, that 
the christians were exposed even to the loss of 
life. Jesus himself, at an early period of his 
life, was a martyr to the cause; and many of 
his followers were also cut off in the midst of 
their days, and their benevolent exertions. At 
Ephesus, to the christians of which place this 
epistle was directed, the celebrated temple of 
Diana attracted many zealous worshippers. 
Sincere, yet deluded devotees, bowed beſore 
the shrine of the Goddess. Some were em- 
ployed in the sacred proſession of conducting 
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the service of the idol; and others derived no 
small gain from the manufacture of silver shrines. 
Some cause or other, whether religious zeal, or 
professional policy, or pecuniary interest, led 
all except the christians, to unite in erelaiming 
< great is Diana of the Ephesians.” The same 


causes led them to unite, in their clamor against 


Paul and bis followers, . when he said, that 


those were no Gods which were made with 


hands. The violence of the superstitious, and 
interested idolaters, was proportioned to the 
strength of his reasoning, to the conclusive- 
ness of the evidence he gave, and to the 
number of his converts; and seemed ready to 
embrace the first opportunity of persecuting 


the opponents of the Goddess and her worship. 


The dæmon of persecution influenced, not 
5 only the Ephesians, but also the inhabitants of 


other parts of the Roman empire, to a violent 


opposition against the growing interests of 
christianity. Jesus, and many of his apostles, 
and thousands of martyrs, sealed with their 


blood, tbeir testimony to the truth of their 


Ie 
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5 8 In ata to the warmth of 
| their honest zeal, was the Pretariotsness of 
| their peace, their pergohal Überty, ati> their 
Res. By 80 insectre a tenure did they bold 
life amd its enjoytments, that Puul thus teaches 
his Corinthian friends; 4 jt remains that those C 
who have wives be as though they bad none, 
and they who weep as though they wept not, 
and they who rejoice ts though they rejoiced: 
not, and they who buy as though they possessed 
not; and they who use this world as not 
abtun it, for the — of this world — 
aby.“ 88 | ö 1 8 
Wer can ue be "yy to be exposed to 
similar dangers with these primitive christians; 
we live In tithes when we are not liable to suffer 
ide loss of life for our attachment to the doctrines 
ol Jesus. The brevity and precariousness of 
| life, however, are still urgent reasons for us to 
improve the time. We, as well as the early 
christians, have before us the prospect of a 
future state of being, when this mortal shall put 
on immortality: we are in in erpectation of a day 
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when all who are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the son of God, and shall come forth; 


when with recovered consciousness we shall 
be called before the judge of the whole 


ters. 


To us, also, the prevent life is the only sca- 

son allotted to gain such habits and dispositions 

as will qualify us for appearing with decent tri- 
umph before the judgment seat of Christ. And 
this season is short and uncertain, Violent, or 
lingering disease, and a variety of unforeseen 
accidents, expose us to perpetual danger; 
which, though it should not discourage us from 


entering into the innocent pleasures of life, 
should set us upon our guard lest our season of 


probation be wasted away in frivolous amuse- 


ments, in idleness, or in vice, and thus a period 
be put to our lives before their great buds 
ness is completed. 


Parther—he days are evil, when evil principles | 


and maxims abound; and oben, consequently, stronger 


earth, to receive acer ne to our charac= 


— 9 — — .. cr. — We 
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exertions are reguisite Ten, our OG, e. 5 


A ano Hee bas bet 


The . ** eee was 1 5 
was remarkable for its viciousness. Respecting 
the countrymen of our Lord, the prophet Isaiah 


exclaims, the wickedness of the men of his 


generation, , who shall, describe?“ and the ac- 


knowledgment of the historian Josephus proves 


fully the truth of the prediction. The same 


also was in a peculiar manner, the time when 

sophistry, and pharisaical im position had hidden 
| the jewish law, and substituted in its room, a 
system of burdensome and unmeaning obser- 
wife | AR perhaps: we can ks afpn no period 


„3 


me of the —_ ere * we <a 


acquainted. The beginning of Paul's letter to 
the Romans, is a strong evidence to this point. 
And several testimonies from heathen writers 
might be adduced in proof of the same truth. 


And a striking fact to the same purpose is seen 


in the strong symptoms of decline in Roman 
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liberty, which began to pen about this 


ve 


time. 


In these Cettitötel NY intro- 


duced; and admirably well calculated it was, 


by the purity and benevolence of its examples 


and maxims, to heal the disorders which vice 


| bad brought upon mankind. 


That Christianity might have its happy effeQ, 


its believers. were called upon to let their light 


shine before'men, to hold forth the word of life, 
and to labour in season and out of season for 


the reformation and the improvement of men. 


Great was their success. Many illustrious 
ornaments to our nature are to be found among 


their converts; and by perseverance in similar 
exertions, we know not to what extent the im- 


provement of human society might have bee 


carried. Christians, however, began unhappily 
to corrupt the simplicity of their doctrines, then 
to quarrel about their several absurd formularies 
of faith, and at length they became more zealous 
to pervert men into a belief of certain mysterious 
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| creeds, at which reason stood aghast, than to 


recover them to repentance and virtue. | 
| May we not also Sà /, that dow, emphatically 
4he days are evil, and that on this account, 
there is great cause for our exertions? Per- 
haps it would not be true to assert that there is 
less virtue now in the world than there has been 
in former periods; but we are less liable to 
mistake in asserting that there never was a 
period when the advocates of virtue were more 
called upon for their efforts. Does not society 
n to suffer un heard · of agitations ? | Are not 
institutions which have been established for ages 
| n to the centre ? Are not the prejudices, 
and habits, and interests of numbers of man- 
kind, twined around these institutions? In 
such cirgumstances, are not the passions of men 
afloat, and under this influence, are they not 
likely to proceed to extraordinary excesses? 
And would it not be useful, amidst the clasbing 
of human interests and views, to inculcate upon 
men the great duty of doing to others as they 
would wish others to do to them, and to persuade 
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them to the practice of the several ſorms of 
Justice and Charity ? _ chin (award 

The exertions, also, of the a man, seem 
to be called for in his common intercourse with 
the world. Have not many evil maxims and 
practices been generally received among man- 
| kind? Are not falsehood and deceit practised 
without incurring the odium to- which they are 
entitled? Are not integrity and truth incon- 
sistent with those qualities which bave acquired 
the names of politeness and good-breeding ?,.In- 
short, will not the friend of virtue frequently 
be distressed by the general compliance with 

manners which are inconsistent with enen 
and sincerity? 

And the enlightened christian vil God angle 
room for his efforts in the absurd, and super- 
_ stitions, and degrading notions which obtain 
among mankind, notions which are most in- 
consistent with the information which has been 
given by the votaries of truth 1 of christi- 
_ anity. | 
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Much is to be done for the instruction of 
the young, especially among the poor, whose 
ignorance too well qualifies them to be the 
dupes of those who are interested in excluding 
the light of truth, and the tools of those who 
are solicitous to perpetuate the degraded, and 
insulted condition of human nature. 

In such circumstances, should we not redeem 
and improve the time? Sbould we not teach 
men to love one another, and to conduct them- 
selves, in all the convulsions of society, with a 
regard to general, in preference to individual 
happiness? Should we not set examples of 
speaking truth one to another, and of acting 
with a strict regard to the obligations of since- 
rity? Especially should not those whom for- 
tune has placed in conspicuous situations, and 
whose influence is powerful and extensive, 


strive to render their superiority of station in 
this way, of use to the world? And might not 
the absurd notions which disgrace christians, 
and protestants, be put entirely out of counte- 
| nance, if those to whom reason and the gospel 
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had taught better principles, would exert them- 
selves to diffuse truth among men? 
Again—when the days are evil, we may be cal. 
led to such heroic virtue, as there would be no 
opportunity of practising on other occasions. 
Such were the eircumstances of the first 
christians. They bad to recommend doctrines 
and practices which were at war with the habits 
and low interests of men: they had to deſend 
their profession before governors and kings: 
they were threatened with the loss of liberty 
and life : their foes were frequently those of 
their own household ; and they were called 
upon to leave friends, and property, and repu- 
tation, and many other comforts, when they 
came in competition with truth and fidelity. 
In similar situations are we frequently placed. 
It is difficult to withstand the current of gene- 
ral opinion, to practice virtue when it will 
expose us to ridicule and reproach, to prac- 
tice sincerity when duplicity is generally in 
fashion, to publish the truth when error is sup- 
ported with clamor and violence. These are 
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situations which demand peculiar een o 
virtue; they require habits and attainments 
which are the result only of daily exertion; 
and without these habits and attainments, we 
shall be unequal to the evil days in which provi- 
dence has cast our lot, we shall disgrace our 
characters, and ſorego the delights which ac- 
company and ollow, . oi We 
virtue, ene 

Once mora--ehen tbe 2 are evil, n are 
many temptations to misimprove the time. 

How many are those who devote the princi- 
pal part of their precious time to unworthy en- 
gagements! Nay how few are there, compa- 
ratively, who devote their existence to the great 
purposes for which it was given! What exam- 

ples of this nature are to be found in this scene 
of gaiety ! Too often is it seen that life appears 
to have no object but amusement. The mcans 
of improving the mind, the opportunities of 6 
benefiting the world, of feeding the hungry, of 
clothing the naked, of instructing the ignorant, 
of reforming the vicious, are neglected, and 
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liſe is worn out without those exertions which | 


tend to improve the character, and which will 
afford pleasure in the last review of the conduct. 
Ho difficult to refrain from following the mul- 


titude to do evil! How strong the temptation 
to join band in hand with those among whom 
our lot is cast! What strong resolution does 
it require, to retreat from the pursuit of amuse- 
ment, and to devote the time to objects less 


gaudy, objects which at first promise us only a 
remoter advantage, 8 and which possess no qua- 


lities to attract those who are not acquainted 
with their excellence ! How difficult to sub- 
ject passion to reason To controul feeling by 
reflection! and to resolve that whatever others 
do, we will serve the Lord, i improve our under- 


standings, and purify our hearts! 


Before I conclude, you will allow me to say 


that this subject seems particularly to apply to 


those of you who are in the younger part of 


life; and it is especially proper to impress upon 


the minds of such, the importance of redeeming 


the time, because the days are evil. 
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1 #oHld not consume your time by declaiming 
upon the brevity and uncertainty of life. It is 
not so short, but that in general much is to be 
enjoyed, and much is to be done. It is not 80 
uncertain, but that you may reasonably caleu- 
late upon distant periods, when virtue and 
honorable exertion will afford you delightful 
reflections, and when wisdom, matured by | 
years, may afford you satisfactory employment. 
It is true, you cannot with absolute certainty 
depend upon a long continuance of life and its 
enjoyments ; but this uncertainty should influ- 
ence you no farther, than to form the general 
attermimbtzon that you will be usefully and 
honorably employed. When this determina- 
tion is well formed, I can see no advantage 
which you can derive from visiting sepulchres 
and charnel houses, and other methods of im- 
pressing your minds deeply with a sense of the 
shortness and precariousness of life. Too deep 
an impression of this nature is calculated to 
damp your Ry” and to relat you 
exertions N a | 
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But though the contemplation -of death 
may be carried! 80. far as to injure rather than 
benefit, I apprebend your minds cannot be too 
strongly affected with the thought, that the 
important period is short indeed, when those 
habits are to be formed, which will insure your 
happiness in this and another world. It is 
in youth that the mind receives its cast and ten- 
dency. It is in youth that the soul makes its 
choice, either of wisdom or folly, either of vice 
or virtue; and this choice, if not revoked be- 
fore many years have passed, is likely to con- 
tinue through life, and to form the final cha- 
racter. 1 | 

Infinitely momentous, therefore, is the season 
of youth. O let it be the season of wisdom ! En- 
gage with moderation in the amusements suited 
to your years: they will relax your minds from 
the fatigues of severer employments. But be prin- 
cipally solicitous to acquire a love of truth and 
virtue, and an unbounded regard to the happi- 
ness of mankind. If these are deeply seated in 
your minds, they will, at length, become your 


governing passions, they will. eontroul every 
meaner uffoction, they will afford you delightful | 
employment; while othets are afflicted with 
languor and discontent; they will furnish you 
with' trunsporting reflections, while others are 
tortured with the pungent stings of an accusing 
conseienee. And on that great day when the 
| power of God shall raise you from the 
grave, and call you to receive your final allot- 
ments, then shall the voice of your exalted mas- | 
ter pronounce you worthy to associate with 
the purest and most dignified of beings in the 
kingdom of his: father and your * of his 
God and en God. hy 
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